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Basset’s American Plum.—Thiscom- 
paratively new variety originated with Mr. W. F. Bassct, 
Hammonton, N. J. Messrs. A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, 
N. J., who send us specimens, speak of its bearing quali- 
ties as “perfectly wonderful.” The tonghness of the skin 
makes it less desirable as a dessert fruit, but when cook _ 
ed, we can testify to its great excellence. 
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The last month of autumn has arrived; at least 
it is so according to the almanac, but in most north- 
ern localities winter has practically commenced. 
The work of the year has closed, so far as the 
gathering in of its results is concerned, and the 
farmer who keeps accounts, can easily figure up 
how he stands with the world. There are people 
who say, and perhaps think, tliat farmers are never 
satisfied, and are for ever grumbling. Unfortu- 
nately scarcely a year passes but some farmers have 
reason to grumble, for what with drouth in some 
places, floods in others, and insect pests everywhere, 
we farmers do have a hard time of it. But on the 
whole, leaving out the inevitable isolated cases of 
loss and distress, farmers are not grumbling this 
year, for a bourtiful harvest, and fair prices—for 
the times—have placed them ina better condition 
than the majority of their fellow citizens. Every- 
where signs of recovery are beginning to dawn up- 
on the country, and hope is already taking the 
place of gloom in business circles. If the fair 
prospect continues, “‘ dull November”? will be more 
agreeable than usual, and we can think over our 
plans for next year with cheerfulness. 

ie 
Hints about Work. 

Corn-Husking properly comes first, in fact, it 
really belongs to the previous month; but there 
are always laggards, and the corn is not all husked 
yet. This delay is costly, and no time should be 
lost in getting the corn into the crib, and the fodder 
stacked or into the barn. 

What to dowith the Corn-Stubble.—Fields that have 
been cleared in time, should be plowed in readiness 
for early sowing of oats in spring. If roots are to 
follow the corn, the stubble may be plowed at once 
and sown with rye. Three or four bushels should 
be sown to the acre. This rye will furnish a heavy 
crop of green fodder next May, or an excellent 
early pasture in the spring, or may be plowed un- 
der as agreea manuring. In either case the expense 
of the seed, which is the only outlay, will be many 
times repaid in the increase of the following crop. 

Oats after Corn.—There is no question of the de- 
sirability of avoiding this rotation if possible, when 
wheat follows the oats. In most cases it is better 
to take a root crop after corn, and then oats may 
follow the roots, and clover be sown down with the 











member that potatoes, when boiled, are worth at 
least 25 cts. a bushel for feed. 

Root Crops.—Mangels and sugar beets should be 
harvested without delay. Later and hardier roots 
may be left to mature as long as growing weather 
holds out, but not so late as to be injured by heayy 
frosts. Parsnips may be left in the ground all win- 
ter, and will be improved in quality. 

Cows.—As soon as cows are put on dry feed, the 
milk falls of, but if they are well fed, what is lost 
in quantity is gained in quality. A cow that is 
milking should have at least two quarts of mixed 
corn-meal and bran daily, with as much chaffed 
hay as she will eat. A cow will usually eat two 
bushels of the chaff ina day. Some roots in addi- 
tion would be useful. Dry cows should have one 
quart daily ; it will not hurt a cow to take on a lit- 
tle fat at this season, nor make her milk any less 
when she comes in. 

Calves and Yearlings should be kept growing, A 
check at this season can not be made up through 
the winter. 

Sheep.—No stock requires more careful attention 
than sheep. If not weil fed they suffer, and if teo 
well fed they become dainty and lose appetite. 
Perfect regularity should be observed in feeding, 
and then they will not neglect coarse food while 
waiting for their grain. A system should be adopt- 
ed and adhered to rigidly. Half-a-pint of grain, 
daily, is sufficient at present ; itis easier to increase 
the feed than to diminish it. Ample room, and 
open, airy sheds should be provided. Crowding 
and heating will cause shedding of the wool. A 
daily run in a dry field will be healthful. Unless 
lambs are wanted for the butcher, ewes should not 
be coupled until late this month. Whenever practi- 
cable, the lambs should come with the young grass. 


Pigs.—Fattening pigs should be pushed 4s fast 
as possible. Pork can not be made cheaply unless 
the pigs are kept dry, clean, and comfortable. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the laws of health 
which relate to domestic animals, are different from 
those which relate to mankind. There is now 
much disease amongst hogs, and it will continue so 
long as they are not cared for.on the same sanitary 
principles as their owners are. When the laws of 
health are observed there is no disease. Breeders 
should notneglect to secure a thoroughbred boar, 
at least 9 months old, if for use this season. 

Store Pigs should have clean, dry pens, and be fed 
upon mixed food. The causes of most of the dis- 
eases affecting swine, are corn, corn, corn, continu- 
ally; and filth uninterruptedly. Corn is an imper- 
fect food, containing too much carbo-hydrates, and 
not enough nitrogen and phosphates. Along with 
wheat or rye bran, roots, milk, and occasionally 
some chaffed and moistened clover hay, corn is 
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well enough ; but a mixed diet, a dry, clean bed, 
an abundance of clean water, and good ventilation, 
are necessary if one would have healthy pigs. 
Horses.—Pasture has lost its value now, and the 
nights are too cold for horses to be kept out of the 
table. Colts should have a pint of oats daily, and 
z halter broken. Their education should be begun 
now, and the first thing to be done is to accustom 
them to handling, brushing, and restraint. Patience 
and kindness with the colt will go far to forma 
good disposition in the future horse. 
Rubbish.—Myriads of insects and spores of mold 
and injurious fungi gather in the rubbish of the 


farm. Burn everything of this kind. Potato tops ° 


parbor the spores of the potato disease ; straw, 
eorn-fodder and stubs, harbor chinch bugs; chips, 
park, weeds, and all such waste, furnish hiding 
places for grubs, beetles, ete. As preventive mea- 
sures none are more effective than general neatness 
and cleanliness everywhere about the farm. 
Sundry Matters.—A safe lantern should be pro- 
eured for the stable and barn. If kerosene oil is 
used, only those kinds that are known to be safe 
should be purchased. The small extra cost is 
nothing as compared with safety from accident. 
No farmer can afford to go uninsured. Choose a 
well known, safe company in which to insure. 
Painting can be done better and cheaper now than 
at any other time ; there are no dust nor flies to 
spoil the paint. Leaves should be gathered for 
bedding ; there is nothing safer in the brood sow’s 
Stones and stumps may be cleared off, cellars 
banked up, cleaned, and whitewashed, and every 
tool and implement cleaned and stowed away. 


— eH 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
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In most northern localities the first har. freezing 
weather comes during November, and should not 
find the out-door work in arrears. Plowing can be 
done at any time when the ground is not frozen. 
Cellars in which roots and other garden crops are 
stored, as well as those in which living plants are 
‘kept, should only be closed during cold nights. 
Proper ventilation should be provided. Paint the 
out buildings, and if the wood-work of the garden 
implements is not preserved by the application of 
petroleum, give a coat of paint. Land plowed or 
or forked up in the fall and left exposed during the 
winter will become fine and mellow. 


- i — 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Many of the suggestions given last month will 
now be in season, especially those in regard to 
planting and heeling-in trees. 

Apples that were stored in-bins just as they were 
picked from the trees should be sorted, put into 
barrels and stored in a cool place where the frost 
will not reach them. It will be most profitable 
in some places, if one has the conveniences, to 
make the apples into vinegar. Cider made from 
the late apples at this season is the best for family 
use, as fermentation goes on more gradually. 

Fruit Cellars need careful oversight ; for the late 
sorts to come to proper perfection, and to keep 
well, they must be in a temperature as low as may 
be without freezing ; it must not be forgotten that 
fruit in ripening gives off heat, and this must be 
regulated by the admission of cold air from with- 
out, In ripening, a considerable amount of carbonic, 
acid is given off, which would be of use in retard- 
ing the ripening, but very dangerous if allowed to 
accumulate in the cellar of a dwelling, hence ven- 
tilation by means of a chimney, or in some other 
manner, is a matter that must be attented to. 

Root Grafting is done in-doors in winter, and 
Preparations are made by taking up the stocks and 
heeling them in where they may be got out at any 
time ; they may be out doors, well covered to pre- 
vent the ground from freezing or buried in the cel- 
lar ; they may also be stored in boxes of earth. 

Cions may be cut whenever vegetation is at rest, 

_ 4nd better before severe weather. Label the sorts” 


the best material to keep them in; sand or light 
soil will preserve them well, but the cionsare less 
pleasant to work on account of the grit. 

Manuring.—It is commonly the case that the 
orchard is cropped year after year until the dimin- 
ished yield shows that something must be done. 
The proper way is to give a moderate manuring an- 
nually ; stable manure put on in the fall and plow- 
ed in, or in small orchards forked in, may be alter- 
nated with ashes or lime on other years. Clover to 
be pastured by hogs, and afterwards plowed under, 
is one of the best fertilizers. 


Labels should be looked to and renewed where 
necessary. Stake labels to nursery rows must be 
driven in firmly to prevent throwing out. Tie labels 
may be fastened with copper wire or what is known 
as ‘“‘lace’’ leather. Red cedar makes durable labels 
and should be painted with white lead, and the name 
written with a moderately hard black lead pencil. 
Do not rely solely upon labels, but prepare a plan of 
the orchard by which the name of each tree may be 
learned from its position. 

Nursery Rows.—Turn alight furrow up on each 
side of the rows to keep the water from standing 
around the stems, and freezing. 

Seedlings.—Apple and pear stock are usually taken 
up at the end of the first year, assorted, tied in 
bundles and heeled-in until spring. Most orna- 
mental trees do better to remain two years in the 
seed bed, but must be protected from heaving out 
by frost. A coating of leaves or of evergreen boughs 
will prevent this. See that no water will stand 
among the plants. 


Fruit Garden. 


Planting should be done early this month of all 
hardy fruits. If the soil is not in good condition 
heel in the plants in a sheltered place. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—If the old fruiting 
canes have not been cut out and burned as directed 
last month, doitnow. While the ground remains 
open, it is better to set out plants as they start ear- 
ly in the spring, as the shoots are apt to be broken 
off if moved then. 

Strawberries.—Cover the soil of the beds with 
straw or leaves, just before the ground freezes 
hard ; let the covering over the plants themselves 
be slight, or they may be injured. 

Grape Vines.—Beginners make a great mistake in 

setting out old vines., We see offered in the city 
markets stems an inch or more in diameter without 
as much root as a good year old vine should have. 
Young vines, one or two years old, with abundant 
fibrous roots are preferable to older ones. Cut back 
the stem to a foot, plant in good, not over-rich soil, 
spreading the roots well, and then cover the surface 
with litter. It is not practicable to give directions 
for pruning fruiting vines, as all depends upon pre- 
vious treatment and present condition. It must be 
borne in mind that the bearing shoots eccme from 
the buds now visible, and one must leave buds 
where shoots are wanted. Most varieties may be 
propagated from cuttings made from canes of last 
season’s growth. Cut the canes removed in prun- 
ing into lengths of two or three buds, tie into bun- 
dles, label, and put away in earth in a cool cellar. 
Trellises are repaired, or new ones made, more 
conveniently now than in spring. Use the most 
durable wood. Chestnut is durable in some soils, 
red cedar lasts well ; locust is the most durable, and 
where this is scarce, pieces three fect long may be 
set two and a half feet in the ground and uprights 
of pine or other lumber spiked to them. 
Currants and Gooseberries.—The bushes when 
crowded should have the old branches thinned out, 
and the new growth shortened one half or one 
third. The prunings of new wood may be made 
into cuttings 6 inches long and set out at once. 


Kitchen Garden. 
Plow or fork up as much of the garden before 
the ground freezes, as possible, leaving it without 
harrowing. Gather up all rubbish, and weeds, and 
burn so that the whole ground will be ready for the 


Manure.—This and the following month must be 
devoted to increasing the stock of manure. Pro- 
vide absorbents for the stable and privy ; dry earth 
is best-; if this has not been collected, use leaves, 
woods earth, dry muck, or even coarse marsh hay 
run through a cutting machine. Let the manure 
from the hen house be gathered and put in a dry ~ 
place at least once a month, sprinkle dry earth 
under the roosts weekly, 

Winter Protection is necessary in most northern 
localities, especially for spinach and sprouts. Do 
not apply until freezing weather, the object being 
to prevent sudden changes from heat to cold. 


Cab®ages.—Before the ground freezes hard, open 
a furrow in a dry spot, put down two rails 5 or 6 
inches apart, and then lay the cabbages, head down- 
wards, upon them ; turn the soil upon them from 
- each side so as to cover the heads with 3 or4 inches 
of earth. If a part are covered with hay or straw 
they can be got at readily during mild spells in the 
winter. Plants raised from seeds sown in Septem- 
ber can now be set out in cold frames to be kept 
until spring ; set down to the first leaves and do not 
put on the glass until very cold weather, the object 
being to keep the plants dormant. Those with soft 
or poor heads, if set out in trenches and covered 
with boards, will make exellent heads by spring: 

Roots.—Market gardeners store their root crops, 
(except potatoes), in trenches or pits in a dry place 
from which water will drain off. The trench is 
opened 4 feet deep and 6 feet wide; the roots are 
stacked in sections across the pit, 2 feet wide, then 
6 inches of earth, then 2 feet of roots, 6 inches of 
earth, and so on, covering all with 18 inches or 2 
feet of soil rounded up to shed water. By covering 
the earth well with litter, the roots may be taken 
out at anytime. If stored in a root cellar they 
should be packed _in earth to preserve their fresh- 
ness. If the quantity is small, boxes or barrels 
may be used, but if large, bins may be made. 

Celery may be stored in trenches in the open 
ground; make them a foot wide, and as deep as 
the length of the celery; pack the plants closely, 
before severe weather comes. Cover with a few 
inches of hay or straw and boards to keep out wa- 
ter; when very cold weather comes, more straw 
should be added. Small lots may be stored in long 
narrow boxes, with a few inches of soil on the bot- 
tom, and kept in a cool cellar. 

Lettuce.—Set out in cold frame for early, and 
cover that in the open ground with straw or hay. 


Rhubarb.—Make a new bed in the fall, if needed, 
it starts very early in the spring. Take up afew 
roots for forcing; a cask partly filled with horse 
manure placed in a warm cellar will answer. 


Sweet Potatoes.—As soon as frost has touched the 
vines, cut off close to the ground. Dig on awarm, 
sunny day, and allow them to dry fora few hours, 
when they should be packed in boxes or barrels 
with perfectly dry chopped straw, and placed where 
the temperature will not sink below 55° or 60°. 

Parsnips.—Dig before the ground freezes, and 
store as recommended above ; a part may be left in 
the ground until spring. 

Carrots and Beets should be gathered before very 
cold weather, and stored the same as parsnips. 
Some cut the tops with a sharp hoe before lifting. 

Turnips will stand hard frosts and may remain 
in the ground until freezing cold weather comes. 
Feed the tops to the cows. 

: EOS 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Lawns.—Sow seed upon thin spots. Donot mow 
too late, else there will not be enough grass to 
protect the roots. 

Leaves.—As a matter of neatness it is necessary 
to gather these from the paths, and it is well to 
collect from the road-sides and elsewhere all that 
are at hand. They make the best protection for 
tender plants, and after using as-an absorbent in 
the stable, a valuable addition to the manure heap. 
Edgings.—Cut and trim neatly all the grass mar- 
gins bordering the paths and drives, before freezing 
weather, and protect places where careless drivers 








Carefully. Saw-dust, as it comes from the mill, ig 





plow at any time. 





are likely to encroach, by driving down stakes. 
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Bulbs.—The earlier in the month these are plant- 
ed the better start they will get before frost. If 
there are any tender bulbs yet in the ground, take 
up and store in a cool, dry place. 

Tender Piants.—The time for taking up these de- 
pends upon the locality. If any are still out, they 
must be cared for. When such plants are placed 
in a pit or cellar they should be shut up only when 
necessary to protect them. 

Hardy Plants.—Divide and reset those needing it, 
if the ground remains open, as many will do better 
tian if treated in spring. 

MincSelgpeet == 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Whatever repairs are yet needed must be com- 

pleted at once, asasudden “ cold snap” is likely to 


“occur at any time. 
Ventilation must be watched as soon as heat is - 


given ; during cold, windy days open the ventilators 
on the side opposite to which the wind blows. 
Fumigation once or twice a week is necessary to 
Keep the plants in good health. House plants may 
be smoked by placing them under a box or barrel. 


Hanging Baskets if not watered frequently soon 
dry out; shower often and water thoroughly two 
or three times a week. 

Climbers need to be kept tied up neatly to the 
rafters to look well. A few Passion flowers and 
other climbers are useful to furnish shade for ferns 
and other plants. 

Camellias and Azaleas should have a cool place, 
where their flower buds will develope gradually. 
Shower the leaves occasionally, and if Camellias are 
wanted for the holidays, bring into heat at once. 


+ Or 


€ommercial Matters—Market Prices, 

5 -_—eo— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fiilly prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Oct. 12th, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

i. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
ReEceE:pts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. one. Bar sey Oute 
26 di’s this m'th327,000 2,211,000 3,714,100 185,000 384,000 1.50 Py 
“s =e m "£294,000 1,617,000 4, 117,000 2 3000 81, 3000 693,000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. tye. Barley. Oats, 


a a's “this m’'th359,000 2,189,000 3,821,090 167,000 178,000 1,419,000 
25 d’s last m’th431 000 2, "302,000 8, 349,000 253, 000 16,500 1 ‘214, +000 
2 Comparison with same period at this time last year. 

Recerprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. O2ts. 
26 days 1876. .327,000 2.211,000 3,714,009 185,000 384,009 1,503,000 
25 days 1875. 1347;000 3,976,000 3,771,000 poteg 329,000 1,411,000 
SALes. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. tve. Barley. Oats, 

26 days 1876. .359,009 2,189,600 3,821,000 167,000 By "000 1, 419,000 
25 days 1875. '422,000 5,013,000 4,086,000 17,000 215,000 1,786,0 0 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bash. bush, bush. bush. bush. bawk. 
§ (5 





“5,878,036 $16,962 
eo * 069 804 1,542,924 16,124 
4. Expor ts from New York. Jan. 1, to Oct. 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
. _bbdis. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
3876.1 517,090 20,121,369 14,245,477 806,474 29,392 460,481 470.830 
3875.1,442,211 20,551,499 10,760,680 154,510 225 104,323 240,832 
Gold has been up to 11034, and down to 108%, closing 
Oct. 12, at 109, as against 110 on Sept. 12, and 111% 
on July 12, 1876, and 116¢ on the 12th of Oct., 1875.... 
The movements in Breadstuffs have been moderate for 
the season, and prices of Flour and Grain have fluctuated 
considerably, influenced, in good part, by the tenor of the 
foreign market and weather reports, the war news, and 
rumors from Europe, the course of ocean freights, and of 
Gold and Foreign Exchange. The export dealings have 
been on a somewhat restricted scale. Flour, Wheat, and 
Rye closed weak in price ; Corn firmer; Barley and Oats 
lower. Further purchases of Canada Peas, in bond, have 
been made for shipment to England ; the most important 
having been of 9,200 bushels, @ 93c. a bushel, taken for 
the London market, freight by steam @73{d. per bushel, 
in bags. Buckwheat has been very quiet thus far. Buck- 
wheat Flour has been meeting with a readier sale, as the 
weather has been growing much cooler.....Cotton has 
been depressed and irregular in price, on a comparatively 
tame business for prompt and forward delivery.... Wool, 
of domestic product, has been in very good demand, 
mainly for manufacturing purposes, though, in part on 
speculative account, at advanced prices, closing strong 
and buoyant. Foreign Wool dull, but held more firmly. 
.-- Pobacco has been Jess active and lower. The export 


- movement has fallen off considerably... .. Provisions have 


been in fair demand; Pork, Lard, Bacon, and Cut Meats 
elosed weak ; Beef steady ; Beef Hams much lower ; But- 














ter, Clieese, and Eggs in favor of buyers..... Petroleum 
has been very quict; but prices have been remarkably 
well supported..... Naval Stores closed dull and droop- 
ing....Hops have been more urgently sought after, large- 
ly for shipment to England and Germany, at advanced 
rates. ...Hay has been moderately inquired for at some- 
what lower figures..... Seeds have been attracting more 
attention. Timothy Seed has been particularly brisk, 
chiefly for export, in great part to Hamburgh, at higher 


prices.....Ocean grain freigits have been fairly active, 
but unsettled, leaving off weak on the berth, but firm in 
the chartering line.... Grain rates by steam to Liver- 


pool, closed on the 12th Oct. at 8@814d; to Glasgow 
at 8's@8¥d ; toLondon at %4@it3%4d ; to Liverpool, by 
sail, at Td; London, by sail, at 7@74¢d. per bushel, 
Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 35s.@50s. per ton; 
Cotton at 5/,,.@3sd. @ Ib. Grain tonnage for Cork and 
orders, at 6s.@6s43¥d.. per quarter. Grain rates from San 
Francisco to Liverpool, quoted at 60@62s6d. Timothy 
Seed for Hamburzh, by steam, 47s.6d.@52s.6d. per ton. 
Current WHOLESALK PRICES, 
— 12. Oct. 12. 
















Prick OF GOLD . 110 10 

Froun—Super to Extra State #8 8 @535 $4 35 @ 5 60 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 885 @ 8 50 435 @ 8 50 
BERGER WORECTR... .crccscccoses 4600 @9% 510 @9%7 
Kxtra GeNESCC..........0sc000 53) @67 5 60 '@ 6 85 
Superfine Western............ 88 @459 433 @500 
ea eee 200 @515 250 @ 5 20 
Oe TN arr 260 « 330 265 @ 830 
BucKWHEAT FLovR, # 100 Bs —- @ 3825 @ 400 
Wreat—All kinds of White. 118 @1 120 @134 
All kinds of -- _ and ee 9 @1 100 @128 
Con "Saad baie lava 556 @ 5i4@ = 
Mixed . nia na aoe oe sabe 50 @ 50 @ 58 
nen, ee a 5t4@ 60 
Oats— Western . i FE 35 @ 23 @ 48 
EE Gacavotess=tewe 2 @ 45 @ 48 
i ae 68 @ 0 @ 9 
BARLEY .... 8 @1 8 @118 
BUCKWHEAT.. —-@ —- 8s) @ 9 


ie) 
S 
® 
—y 
~ 
i] 
—] 


BARLEY MALT 
aAY—Bale, # 106 











Srnaw, # 100 ts 50 @ 9 50 @ 9% 
Corron- — Middlings a 1sy@ 11% 14%@ 11% 
Hors—Crop of 1876, # @ 30 23 @ 4 
ld, # 4 @. 2 4@ 2 
30 @ 60 35 @ 57% 
10 @ itl 3we@ 14 
170 @200 200 @210 









—Refi se & G ary # { 
8. Cuba, #gal.50test 380 @ 40 32 @ 38 
2w Orleans, new crop,# gal 4 @ 60 40 @ & 
CorrEr—iio(Gold) a Ib¥ye@ 18X% 16 @ 19% 
Topacco, Kentucky, 

Seed Leaf, #M......... ...... 5 @ 
Woot—Domestic Flee re, wld » @ 4 23 @ 50 
‘ 


2 
3 
an 
Shed 
a 
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Rementio, pulled, #@ ‘: 7 @ 3 2@ 2 
california, Spring clip 2 @ 3 3 @ 30 
Galitornia’tlt elip.. =e 10 @ 21 

TALLOW, # Db F 8%@ 85¢ * $36 @ 8% 
O-CakE— # ton 8850 @ — 3300 @39 50 
Pork—Mess, # barrel .. 1750 @1775 1700 @17 2% 
Prime, # barrel . 1550 @16 75 —-@ — 
Beer—Plain mess. 8 00 @10 00 8 60 @10 00 
Larp, in tres. & bt 100 1115 @1125 101)4%@10 75 
BuTrer—state, F 18 @ 33 22 @ 38 
poor tofancy,#m. 16 @ 380 16 @ 35 

ig @ 12 @ 13% 

ee. Pe 1 @209 100 @210 
ada,inbond,# bu 9% @ %8 %s. @ — 

] Fresh, F dozen 20 @ 2% 22 @ 2% 
st a Fowls 144 @ 19 2e@ Ww 
Turkeys—# b 15 @ 20 13 @~ 20 
Feese, F pai 125 @ 250 135 @222 
Ducks, # p: @ 100 50 @ 1 Ov 
tocsters, # b.. $s @ 10 @ 10 
Chickens. dry 7 1 @ 2&2 12 @ 20 
GnovsE, # pair 80 @ 9% 100 @ — 
SNIPE, per doz 127.@ 150 — @ — 
PARTRIDGE, ® ¢ 85 @ 1 00 10 @ 85 
PLOVER, # d0z.. 13i%@ 175 — @ — 
Docks, Wild. #? DP 23 @ 65 20 @ 80 
Woopcock, # pair. 80 @ % a @ 8 
PIGEONS, wild, ? d : — — —-@ — 
; tame, ® dozen 13 @1%5 —- @ — 
VENISON, # D.. —-@ — 12 @ 20 
RABBITS, @ pai - @ — 30 @ 40 
HARES, @ og -—- @ — 50 @ 65 
CUCUMBERS. # t - _50 @100 —- @ — 
TURNIPS @# bbl... - 100 @250 100 @ - 
CaB3\GEs—#® 100 800 @8 00 300 @ 70) 
ONTONS—#® bbl... 12% @ 250 200 @2%5 
POTATOES—# bbl........ 150 @2%5 209 @2% 
Sweet PoratTors—# bb! 27% @3875 175 @ 20 
RavDIisHxEs, # 100 bunches. 50 @ 1 00 - @ -— 
Lima BEANS, # brg, % @1% oie ik Ms 
Srrine Beans, # bag 50 @100 —- @ — 
CAULIFLOWER, # doz % @500 5) @ 8 00 
BROOM-CORN me 4 @ 9 3 @ 8 
WATERMEL + #100 5 00 @20 00 — @ — 
hh —-@ — 40 @_ 50 
PUMPKINS, # 100 —- @ — 600 @ 9 Ou 
GREEN Pras, # bush 100 @115 @ — 
TOMATOES, # bskt. 50 @ 100 50 @ %5 
BEEtTs, # 100 bunch 200 @ 300 —- @ — 
Eea@ PLaNntTs, ® doz. 7 @1 2% 624@ 1 00 
GREEN Corn, @ 100.. 7 @ 125 100 @12 
NUTMEG MELONS, # 200 @ 850 — @ — 
CRANBERRIES—@ bbl —- @ — 800 @i10 2 
crate.. — @ — 20 @3%3 
APPLES—# barrel 7 @ 200 50 @ 350 
SQUASH. ha 50 @ 1 00 GO @ 1 00 
— bs bbl. 175 @10 00 200 @15 00 
50 @1% @ _- 

500 @1100 5 00 @10 00 

2 @ 10 5 @ 10 

’ - 150 @ 250 - @ — 

MAPLE SUGAR, @ D........... -@ - —- @ 

MAPLE Syrup, ? gallon..... —-@ - ¢e¢-— 
OY rere —- @ = 6 @ 2 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 

RECEIPTS. tres. 8h ae 

kK ENDIN os es, Cows. Ca ves. a heep. Sivine. Lott. 

WERK ENDING rs - u 20566 Bia 63048 


43 S168 OSSIL 2611 67,129 
ie 50 3,230 23,541 24,512 63,915 
12 3,106 : 381 wie aes 
Total for 4 Weeks Waa 193 12,859 107,205 97,690 261,/ 
Le etl sii sat 93> 14731 110/110 83,123 242'282 
Beeves, Cows. ra a. ais 
Average Week..... ..10,869 48 3,215 8 
do. Af fo te ‘Month... 9696 58 3682 27,602 22/030 
do, do, prev’s Month... 9871 100 3,172 28'924 20,159 





Sees... 
Beeves.—The markct has met w 

during the past month until the close, whan Aly deeling 
ing arrested the downward tendency. The recoj ne aw, 
been larger than ever, with a perfect glut of po me bere 
which brought the value of this sort down ies moon 
The shipments to Europe of over 1 000 head w - 

keep the market steady for the best qualities, alien’ ‘ 
these have given way. 10}f@1 1c. for 4 1500 tb. fag 
now hard to reach. Western dresséd beef has Fs iy 
arrive, and on the whole there is ro fair prospect art . 
better demand than now. At the close some Texan, 4 
as low as 33{c., others at 6%@7¥c., on 8 Be, nee 
cwt. Natives sold for 7%@9%c -, and oxts for 104 PIE 
on estimates of 57 Ibs. @ cwt. ° 








The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 
* WEEK ENDING Range. Large S ; 
18... - 8 @il ¢. 9 “eine” Aver, 
.. 64@11Ke. iwaliige. ye 
-% @il c. 8K@ Ike. 9° 
6¥@IL c. 7 @10 ¢. 9 : 


Cows.—For cows there has been little demand ang 
small supply. Now they are wanted, and more js Offered 
for them than has been paid during the month, whe 
they sold for $40@$%5 cach..... Calves have sold ties, 
ily ; farmers taking many grassers for stock at $5 to $6.50 
per head, Hog-dressed arc now arriving, and sell for 10 
@l4c. $ . for prime. Grassers are in demand at 5¥@ 
Tc. 2 D. live weight ; veals bring 94%@10c. # D. for se- 
lected bios Sheep and Lambs.—The markct is bet. 
ter, and prices are improving, but £o slow, as to be hard- 
ly quotable ; 74¢. on sheep, and 3¢c. ® 1. on lambs hag 
perhaps been made in the month; closing at 5@6%<c. for 
sheep, and 64%@7t¥e. for lambs... Swine have been 
weak and strong alternately, closing At $6.65 P 100 bs, 
for Ohio live hogs of 212 Ibs. ; 734/@8c. for city dressed 
heavy, 84 (@8\4c. for medium, and 8%c. for all under 160 
tbs. Country dressed sell fer 844@9%c. for very light pigs, 


Prices of Feed. 





































PRU SROP TONS, sacies ds civsWs os ocae bss «escdseecens 
Middlings, BEN sinks kee shes odesseses Ree vit) 
Ground Feed, per ton......... ....... «++ 15,00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-c: ike, western, per ton a 41.0@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton........... seceeceeese 25.50@ 4000 
Chandler's Scraps, per B.1.../222020 00 s@ 4 

Prices of Fertilizers, 
No.1, —" Guano 10 p. ct. arz ont. ~-reeenteinn $56.50 
lo, do, guaranteed, # ton......... — 56.00 
do do. _ rectified, per ton. fake 61.50 
Mapes’ Nitrogenized Superphosphate, per ton... 45, 50.00 

Plain ‘Superphosph: ite (mineral), per — ri $5.00 

“« Bone sow go phosphate, per ton.. @ 45.00 
ye Prepared Fish Guano, per ton. 5 40.00 
Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co's. Pliosphate, per ton., 40.00 
Dry ground ish Guano, ton 45.00 
“ = Pine Island Guano, per _ 45.0 
Fish Guano (crude - barrels), per ton. 18.00 
Bone Black, per to! ee " 25.00@ 28.00 
Bone Flour, per ton.. . -- 40.00@ 45.00 
Rawbones Ground (pure) P 83.10@ 40.60 
Rough Bones, per ton,. «+ 22.00@ 25.00 
German Potash Salts, +5) per cent), pe - 20.0@ 25.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton. 8.00¢ 9.00 
In barrels, per Db1.. a ae 
Wood Ashes, per bushel... 16 c.@i8 ¢, 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per Ce ‘nt ), per Ib. @9 © 


Chloride of Potass, (mur 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib Raise ? 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 pe t.), per Ib.... 5 C.@ Ske, 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat per runt of ammonia, $3.00" $ 4.00 








eet e+ 











containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which ae throw énto smallet 


Remember 
The Valuable Premiums. 


See Page 433, and send to the 
Publishers for an Illustrated List 
of Premiums if you have not alk 
ready received it. 


| type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 





- —On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, cach subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 

| club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 

as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British 

America will continue to send postage as heretofore, 

for pre-payment here. 


| la” N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Remitting Moncey: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 


} for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these arenot 





obtainable, register Idters, affixing stamps for 
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and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
ne presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
ee sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





a Word for the German 
Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
ournal has been issued in the German 

euage for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
one od read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
ra the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
Enelish edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished. cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener ortheir workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the sume terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of cither edition, or a part of both. 


speak 
American 4 
edition of this J 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





The Centennial Pomological Ex- 
hibition.—In spite of various untoward influences, 
and the lack of the coépcration of many who should have 
aided, the show of fruit in the Pomological Building, from 
Sept. 11 to 16, was a great success. Fifteen thousand 
plates of frnit is an immense number, and as much of it 
was of the greatest excellence, it will be seen that the 
exhibition, if not what it might have been, was highly 
creditable. It would take too much space to enumerate 
the leading exhibitors, which in many cases were State 
and other societies, and associations and individuals 
from Canada. The general arrangement of the fruits was 
by States, and served to show the fruit raising capabili- 


* ties of the different portions of the country. Kansas, be- 


sides contributing to the general exhibition, made an im- 
portant and remarkable supplementary display at the 
Kansas house. The California fruit seemed to have been 
sent for sale rather than for show, and so impatient vere 
those who had it in charge, that much of it was sold be- 
fore the judges had a chance to inspect it. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society held its Annual Exhibition on Sept. 15 to 18. 
As one-of its officers remarked, it was ‘the best show 
and the poorest attendance ”’ they had had in many years; 


the slim attendance might have been expected, and what- 


ever reasons induced the Society to withhold its coépera- 
tion from the Centennial, the fact is to be regretted, and 
is deplored by some of the Socicty’s most useful mem- 
bers. At the meeting of the American Pomological So- 
cicty held last year in Chicago, a delegation from the 
Pennsylvania Society invited the members of the Pomo- 
logical toa reception to be given by them during the 
Centennial Exhibition. This reception was held on 
Sept. 18. It would not be according to the rules of good 
breeding for one to speak slightingly of a private enter- 
tainment which he had attended, but in this case, where 
the matter was published from one end of the country to 
the other, it is different, and we must state it as a matter 
of fact that the affair was simply a failure. 

Forestry Associations.—The Associa- 
tion, of which Dr. John A. Warder is President, held its 
Annual Meeting on the Centennial Grounds in September. 
Another association met about the same time at Cape 
May. The first-named is composed of persons who are 
themselves actively engaged in forest culture. The other, 
80 far as we are informed, is mainly interested in trying 
to induce the General Government to do something. The 
general impression seems to be that people will plant 
forest trees or care for those they already have, when 
convinced that doing so wéll pay, and that no action of 
the government and no commissioners or other officers 
of forestry are needed. 





Artificial Incubator. — “J. Q., Jr.,” 
Romney, N. H. We have no doubt that a sharp boy of 
fourteen years old could manage onéof the Day & Co.’s 
incubators with great ease. Everything is very simple 
about it, and if attention is only given with regularity, 
@ggs may be hatched in the winter without difficulty. 
Your building, lighted and heated, would answer very 
Well for use at this season. Messrs. Day & Co.’s address 
is 92 Linden avenuc, Baltimore, Md. 








(33- Subscribe this month 
for all of 1877, and get 
December Number FREE. 
See the Premium List Table 
on Page 433..&] 


SALMAGUOUNDI.— Many a good hand- 
shake and greeting have we had this autumn with our 
readers of five to twenty-five years past, who have come 
from their distant homes to see the “* Centennial Exposi- 
tion,” and taken New York City in their return route, 
and, of course, they have dropped in at 245 Broadway. 
Not a few say they came this way for that special pur- 
pose.—It makes the older editors feel young again, and 
gives to them a new stimulus for {nture work and effort, 
to hear so many tell of the valuable hints, suggestions, 
and useful information, they have gleaned from these 
pages..... No one thing we have written lately, has called 
out more hearty thanks, than our advice in September to 
‘* go to the Centennial, if possible.” Multitudes say they 
would not have gone, but for our “clinching” advice, 
and now they would not have missed seeing it for the 
price of ‘‘ several acres.” (If any one went on account of 


what we said, and now regrets it, by all means let us. 


know it.)...... One of the above callers, from a gome- 
what distant State, after speaking of the usefulness 
of this journal to himself, said: “I have tried to get my 
townsmen to take it with me, but the usual answer 
is; that paper is issued downin New Yorkandcan’t be 
adapted to our region!’ * Such reports have come from 
other quarters. Our friend was surprised to learn that 
some of our editors actually lived, and ‘farmed it for a 
living,” in his own section of the country. Let us here 
say that though the American Agriculturist is printed 
and issued for convenience in the great Central or Metro- 
politan city of America, none of its editors live in New 
York City, and only ore of them in this State. No other 
journal of its kind in the world has so large a number 
of practical Editors scattered over a wide territory, where 
they are not only practicing soil culture, but are observ- 
ing and gathering information for every section. Our 
large circle of readers in distant Australia, among the 
colonists all round Africa, in Central Europe, in Russia, 
and even in far off India, all tell us it meets their wants. 
The fact is, the great principles of soil culture are every- 
where the same, and improved implements and conveni- 
ences are alike useful everywhere....A good illustration 
of this was in a journal nearly a thousand miles west- 
ward, which, ina double-leaded editorial, advised its read- 
ers not to go to an eastern city for an agricultural paper, 
but to patronize one at home, adapted to their own wants. 
Yet in that very paper, of the 28 columns of reading mat- 
ter, 14 columns were taken from origina! matter prepar- 
cad for and published in the American Agriculturist. 


The Maryland Morticultural So- 
ciety held its Exhibition from Sept. 19 to 26, and we re- 
gret our inability to accept the invitation politely ten- 
dered, to be present. Maryland has made great progress 
in horticultural matters within a few years, towards 
which this Society has helped. 





A New Work on Ivrigation.—Dur_ 
ing the past few years, the serious losses experienced by 
gardeners and frait raisers at the East; the failure of 
meadows over a large portion of the country, and the 
gradual settlement of the partially arid and rainless dis- 
tricts on the western slope of the continent, and in the 
plains and valleys adjacent to the Rocky Mountains, have 
made it clearly apparent that the practice of irrigation 
must be resorted to, both to prevent these losses, and to 
utilize vast areas of the most fertile lands, wanting only 
water to make them productive. Hitherto there has been 
no work upon irrigation published in the United States, 
and none in the English language sufficiently compre- 
hensive to meet our wants. The books that relate to 
irrigation, are chiefly in the French and Italian languages, 
for it is in those countries that the art is practiced most 
generally and most scientifically, and few Americans can 
procure the information they need from these works. To 
meet the want, now so extensively experienced, and fill 
the void hitherto existing, as far as may perhaps be prac- 
ticable at the present time, a work has been specially 
prepared, and is now in the press, to be shortly published 
by the Orange Judd Company, entitled “‘ IRRIGATION FOR 
THE Farm, GARDEN AND OrcHARD, by Henry Stewart,” 
one of the editors of the American Agriculturist, and a 
Practical Civil Engineer. In this book are gathered the 
history and practice of irrigation in America, up to the 
present time; the practice of irrigation of meadows in 
England, France, Germany, and Italy ; the methods of lay- 
ing out and managing water meadows; the irrigation of 





——s 
cultivated ficlds in those countries where crops are grown 
chiefly by artificial watering, the construction of irriga- 
tion works, dams, canals, and reservoirs; the special 
management to be given to the various field and garden 
crops, orchards and vineyards under irrigation ; the re- 
claiming of salt marshes, and submerged or washed river 
flats ; with whatever of foreign practice that may be nse- 
fully or economically applied to the conditions of surface, 
soil, climate, and locatity in the United States, and other 
countries similarly situated in these respects. The work 
is copiously illustrated, that the text may be readily un- 
derstood by any person, even if he knows nothing of 
engincering ; and is purposely kept free from technical 
terms or ambiguous instructions. At the same time it 
offers to the scientific engineer such an introduction to 
the necessities of the cultivator of the soil, whether of the 
garden or the farm, as may assist him to lay out plans for 
such works as he may be called upon to construct in the 
exercise of his profession. 

Feed for Poultry per Year.—“C. A. 
R.,” Fredericksburg, Va. One bushel of corn or corn 
and wheat mixed per head fs a fair allowance for common 
fowls forayear. They will pick up enough in addition 
to this to keep them in good condition if they have arun 
at large every day. If kept shut up some scraps of meat 
and vegetables will be needed in addition to the grain. 





American Jersey Herd Book.—The 
5th Vol. of the American Jersey Herd Book just pub- 
lished contains 124 pages, and with the preceding vol- 
mes 3,224 pedigrees. The 6th volume is now in course 
of compilation, and pedigrees for entry are received by 
O. B. Hadwen, Worcester, Mass. The 5th vol. is sent by 
mail for $2. 


The Clawson Wheat.—Some foolish 
and malicious statements which have been made in a 
Western paper ‘‘ to the effect that the Clawson wiicat has 
turned out to be very inferior in the West, and especially 
in Michigan.” It has been ascertained that the injurious 
report originated with a party who had othcr kinds of 
wheat to sell, and who wished to injure the pepularity of 
the Clawson wheat. Those of our readers who have sown 
this wheat need not be disturbed about it. The numer- 
ous favorable statements which the report has call. ouf, 
show that the Clawson wheat is just as good a whet * 
the Western States as it is in New York, where in some 
localities it is almost the only kind sown, 


Shelter for Wheat.— J. W. A,” Hanni- 
bal, Mo. To throw a furrow over the wheat in November 
would smother the plants instead of protecting them. A 
better plan would be to get some old straw-stack or pile, 
and scatter the straw over the field ; this would bea very 
useful and effective protection, and a means of using up 
the piles of etraw that are scattered over Western fields. 





A Pocket Gymnasium.—Among the 
almost innumerable uses to which that remarkable sub- 
stance, India-rubber, has been applied, one of the most 
curious is that of a Pocket Gymnasium, made by the 
Goodyear Rubber Curler Co. All gymnastic appliances 
are arranged so as to present some force to be overcome, 
and develope the muscles in doing it; the obstacle to 
be overcome may be the weight of one’s own body, the 
raising of weights, etc. In the Pocket Gymnasium the 
exercise is gained in overcoming the elasticity of an 
India-rubber cylinder fitted for the purpose, and though 
exceedingly simple, is capable of affording a great variety 
of muscular exercise, 


Fall Planting—Choice Ornamcecnt- 
al Trees and Shrubs.—Those who would plant trecs 
and shrubs in their grounds, or have fruit trees in their 
gardens, find it difficult to make a selection. The num- 
ber of kinds in a catalogue is quite bewildering to per- 
sons not familiar with plants, and such are as likely te 
make an unsuitable selection as a good one. As will be 
seen by our advertising columns, (p. 439), S. B. Parsons 
& Sons, Flushing, N. Y., present a selected list cf fruit 
trees and choice ornamental plants, with their prices at- 
tached, so that any one may at a glance order such kinds 
as he may prefer, feeling sure that he can not go astray 
where all are good. Messrs. Parsons & Sons are widely 
known for the excellence and variety of their Camellias, 
Azaleas, Roses, and other plants for the greenhouse or 
window. 

Importation of Stock.— J. B.,” Black- 
pool, Eng. It would be a risky business for a person who 
nnderstands nothing about importing stock, to bring 
anima!s to America from England, and a certain loss to 
bring them to the city of New York for sale, there being 
no market in that city for farm or breeding stock. Itis 
safe for all persons to avoid investing money in any busi- 
ness of which they are entirely ignorant, 
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EVERYBODY IS GLAD TO GET 
Good and Valuable Things without 
Money, and with but Trifling Effort. 
—This is just what every one of our 
readers can do. Thousands have done it 
within the last few years, supplying themselves 
with various useful and desirable articles, and we 
want thousands more to improve the privilege 
now offered. They can thus both benefit them- 
selves, and do others good. The way to do it 
was explained ina Supplement Sheet with this 
Journal last month, and is referred to again on 
page 433 in thisnumber. Begin to-day 3 for 
you will notice that subscriptions for 1877, re- 
ceived NOW, commence at once, and the paper 
is sent with no extra charge tv the end of 1877. 
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Read the Advertisements.—It would 
gave much trouble in writing and replying to letters, if 
those who wish to inquire about machines, implements, 
animals, breeders, fertilizers, books, and various other 
matters, would first read over the advertisements. The 
pages devoted to these always contain reading that is of 
interest to everybody, and those who read these pages 
may learn where to find what they want without writing 
to us for the information which is here placed before them 
every month. Wecan not say which article is the best ; 
in many respects they are all the best, because nothing 
is admitted to these pages unless it is known to be trnst- 
worthy. What may please one person may not suit an- 
other, and where all are good it matters little really which 
particular one is chosen. The proper plan is to write to 
more than one maker or dealer, and after hearing from 
them, choose that which will apparently suit best. 


‘6'Fimely Topics,”’’ is the title of an ad- 
vertising sheet issued by George Allen & Co., Newbern, 
N.C. These gentlemen are large dealers in agricultural 
implements and machinery, building materials, fertil- 
izers, seeds, ctc. The sheet is devoted to items especial- 

, ly interesting to southern agriculturists, but not content 
with giving their customers this, they also supply them 
with the American Agriculturist, and we mertion as a 
“Timely Topic,” that this firm have just sent in their 
subscription for seven hundred (700) copics of this paper 
for 1877, for distribution to their customers. Messrs, 
George Allen & Co., have subscribed liberally for several 
years, and this increase of their list to 700, shows that 
they find it a good investment ; such enterprise as they 
exhibit is sure to succeed, and no doubt others might 

' find profit in following their example. 





What is the Matter in the Cotton 
States ?—“ Timely Topics,”’ a sheet published by Geo. 
Allen & Co., Agricultural Warehouse, Newbern, N.C., 
in discussing the present condition of the cotton growers, 
states that though the cotton sold since the war, produced 
an aggregate sum of $2,500,000,000, the farmers are still 
poor. It finds the cause of this poverty in the fact that 
pork, flour, bacon, lard, butter, shoes, clothing, and other 
articles of prime necessity, which should be produced 
at home, are purchased from the North and West. It 
urges that farmers raise enough provisions to pay for the 
oultivation and packing of their cotton. In all of which 
there is much truth. 


The Growing Wheat Crop.—tThe 
appearance of the growing wheat at the present is very 
promising, excepting where it has been sown upon the 
oat stubble. In these cases the abundant yellow patches, 
consisting of oats killed by frost, show how much the 
wheat has been robbed and injured by these weeds. 
Where frost has not been severe enough to kill the oats, 
the thrifty appearance of some ficlds is due in great part 
to the oats which have grown rampantly under the in- 
fluence of the cool, moist weather, and the manuring 
given to the wheat. How much the wheat suffers is only 
partly shown by the thriftiness of the oats, or the seared 
condition of the frost-stricken fields. Had all thesc 

+ green bunches or brown spaces been wheat instead of 
oats, there would have been a useful growth instead of 
an injurious one. Not only has the room needed for the 
wheat been occupied and the plants crowded out, but a 
greedy, intrusive weed has been fed at the expense of 
the crop. There is not only a loss, but a damage in ad- 
dition, and this will occur so long as wheat follows oats 
in this too frequent objectionable rotation. 

_ Goats in Virginia.—The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Virginia, W. A. Ruffner, Esq., 
twenty years ago published a pamphlet urging the in- 





troduction of Angora goats upon the waste lands of that 
State. Since then the feasibility of goat herding in that 
locality has become more probable than it was then, both 
for the reason that a market is now being established for 
the mohair, and for the pelts, and because the nature of 
these animals is now better understood than it then was. 
The hair of the goat is now consumed in this country, 
and the manufactures using it will probably increase ; 
the unshorn pelts are in demand for rags and mats, and 
the shorn pelts are made into morocco leather. We see 
no reason why goat herding should not be made a profit- 
able industry, especially amongst the laboring people, 
who, if they possessed flocks of goats, would probably 
stop keeping so many dogs. Goats are hardier than 
sheep!and will resist dogs better, but when kept in herds 
they are subject to disease, if neglected, and dogs will 
kill them if permitted to do so, 





Forest Tree Planting in Mass.— 
In June last, p. 208, we gave an account of the prizes, 
$3,000, offered by the Mass. Society for the Promotiom of 
Agriculture, for the best plantations of European Larch, 
and American White Ash, and stated the conditions of 
the award. We would remind those who propose to 
compete, that their entries must be made before Dec. 1st, 
1876, by addressing E. A. Perkins, Esq., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. We shall be surprised if a goodly number of our 
enterprising Massachusetts friends do not compete for 
.these prizes. It is not often that one can put himself in 
the way of a handsome prize, and whether he succeeds or 
fails, be better off for having made the effort. Five acres 
in either European Larch or White Ash, is a capita] thing 
to have, and if, moreover, one can be paid for improving 
his own estate by planting it, he will be doubly fortunate. 

How to Study Surveying.—“ J. W.,” 
Hannibal, Mo. To learn the theory of surveying, it is 
needed first to study a high school arithmetic; then al- 
gebra ; then geometry and plane and spherical trigonom- 
etry. Useful books for this purpose are Davies’ Arith- 
metic; Algebra, and the Elements of Geometry, etc., from 
the works of A. M. Legendre. In the meantime some 
practice in the ficld with a surveyor would be necessary, 
to learn the use of the implements employed. 

Wheat from Northern Minnesota. 
—‘‘C. E. B.,” Duluth, Minn., sends a sample of spring 
wheat grown six miles north of that city. The wheat is 
a dark flinty variety, and ofa fair quality. This northern 
region. is not. exactly a paradise, especially in the long 
dreary winter which is common there, and which would 
suit afarmer who loves a long resting spell, but yet it is 
productive of good grass, roots, and spring grains. There 
is a place for every one in the world, and the probability 
is that northern Minnesota will find inhabitants. 





Notice for November.—It scems neces- 
sary to repeat one fact monthly, namely, that communi- 
cations without signatures go directly into the waste 
basket. What would any of our readers think were they 
to receive an anonymous letter? We know of no earthly 
reason why editors are not entitled to be treated accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of politness, and we do not pro- 
pose to encourage the writing of anonymous letters by 
noticing them. If the matter of a letter is not of suffi- 
cient importance for the writer to sign it, it is not of suf- 
ficient consequence for us to read it. Some well-mean- 
ing persons, because they see answers giver to “ A Sub- 
scriber ” or ‘*A Constant Reader,’’ no doubt are led to 
think this the proper way to sign a note to an editor. A 
person may sign his article as suits his fancy, but the real 
name must be given besides. We never publish a name 
where there are any indications that the writcr would 
withhold it. 





A Successfal Ditching Machine.— 
Ex-Governor and now Senator Randolph, of New Jersey, 
has shown his interest in agriculture by contributing to 
it an important labor-saving appliance in Randolph’s 
Ditcher. We have seen this machine at several fairs, 
and all who have examined it and seen it in operation 
are impressed with its value. We may at another time 
describe the machine, which is a model of simplicity, and 
as is the case with all such inventions, the result of much 
thought and costly experiment. It may serve for various 
uses, but its chief importance is as aditcher to open a 
trench for laying drain tiles. The smallest size is for two 
horses, and larger ones require eight horses or steam- 
power. It is claimed, and guaranteed, that the use of the 
machine will effect a saving of not less than 300 per cent. 
over hard labor. 

‘The City of Holyoke,’’ is the title 
of an illustrated pamphlet, intended to show the remarka- 
ble water power, and varied uses made of it, in Holyoke, 
Mass., acity noted for its industries. It is issued from the 
office of the “Holyoke Transcript,”’ and its mechanical 
appearance is most creditable to the publishers. 





——— 
Fairs in November.—We fing but 
the Texas State Fair, which begins this month ; tha 
be held from the 14th to 18th inclusive, at Austin a 
others continue into the early part of the month — 
Virginia State Fair at Richmond closes on the 3rd. a 
Towa Industrial Fair at Des Moines on the 5th. T ~ 
the American Institute, New York City, on the if — 
sides these the Fair of Fairs, the Centennial end pe 
10th, the Centennial Poultry Show closing ar: 





**Always Handy ”’ is the name for a litt] 
household contrivance we illustrated in the Hous . ; 
Department in Dec. 1874. It consists of shelves of aa 
open-work casting that, by an ingenious though ins 
arrangement, may be attached to any upright pr ihe i sa 
these shelves, one or several, can be placed at an ros d 
venient hight, and are so constructed that viaains 
use they will swing back quite out of the way. We had 
asct two years ago, and have found that for ville 
plates, keeping dishes warm, drying articles, and ‘tina 
ous other uses they illustrate the appropriateness of the 
title ‘* Always Handy.” The American Manufacturin 
Co., New Maven, Conn., make the article, . 





Proper Floor for an Ice House,— 
“J. R.,” Succasunna, N.J. Thé best floor for an ice 
house is one of boards or plank laid upon sleepers beg. 
ded in gravel, A gravel or sand foundation is the best, 
and the floor should be laid so that no air can gain ac. 
cess beneath it from without. There should also be pro- 
vided adrain so constructed that the water from the 
melted ice can escape into the ground, but which will not 
admit air to the ice, 








o 
Sundry Humbugs. 


Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of our modern life, 
than the extent to which ad. 
vertising is used as a medi. 
um between individuals and 
the public. A stranger ing 
town, large or small, by 
looking over the advertise. 
ments of the local paper, 
can form a very correct idea 
of the place. If the adver. 
tisements are few, and have 
the appearance of being 
“ standing,” he is quite safe 
in concluding that he is in 
one of those slow-going, 
dead-and-alive places, that 
were finished some years 
ago, and that the people are 
of a kind that know little 
about change, whether so- 
E === cial or financial. On the 
ther hand, ifthe advertisements appear fresh, brief, and 
snappy, if it only be to announce the fresh arrival of salt 
fish, or a new invoice of clothes-pins, it is fair to infer 
that the paper is published in a wide-awake community. 
It is not necessary to enlarge upon the advantages of ja- 
dicious advertising—to the individual who speaks, and to 

the many who are spoken to. Like other good things, 
it is liable to perversion to had uses, and it is to the 


ABUSES OF ADVERTISING 


that we would call attention. Publishers in general dis- 
claim all responsibility for whatever of ill may follow 
their printing and issuing the advertisements of irre- 
sponsible parties, and even some will give to the world 
announcements that they would not allow their own 
daughters and sons even to read, much less to follow. In 
brief, we aim to exclude not only all the advertisements 
that are on their face improper, but those that are am- 
biguous or liable to deceive. The sharp American ren- 
ders the old saying caveat emptor, (‘let the buyer be- 
ware”’), into “‘your eyes are your chaps,” and has no 
scruples of conscience at pocketing the price of a dam- 
aged garment or a spavined horse ; it is the buyers fault 
if he did not see the defects, which the seller knew, but 
did not point out. But these 
HUMBUGGING ADVERTISEMENTS 

are worse still, the buyer does’ not even scc the article 
that he may make his “eyes his chaps,”’ and they are not 
designed for “ sharp Americans,” but for the people in 
general, who average very far from “sharp.” The ad- 
vertising columns of the papers in every large city sup- 
port numerous sharks and swindlers ; these rascals reach 
their ends in so many ways that we can only allude to 
one or two of them, and these of a kind that come most 
frequently to our knowledge, é. ¢., the employment swin- 
dies. These chaps know that in every city there are 
many who have been thrown ont of employment, and 
many others—usually foolish young men from the coun- 








| try, who have left their dull life on the farm in the vain 
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nope of bettering their condition in the city. Many of 


the advertisements offering employment are intended 
lely to work upou the necessities or the desperation of 
ne of these classes. Whenever there appears an 
y vertisement under “ Help Wante¢ , ae which “a 
young man * ig requested to apply in the “ handwriting 
of the applicant ” and *‘enclose a 3-cent stamp for an 
answer,” it is safe to put it down as aswindle, Three 
cents is but little, but cases are known where over 500 
replics have been sent in one day toa single advertise- 
ment of this kind; the advertisement, even if put in sey- 
eral papers, with all other expenses, need not cost over 
$5—and the advertiser clears $10, with but little trouble. 
Another form of the swindle is to offer to put one in the 
way of employment for 25c., 50c., or $1, as the case may 
be, the lower sums being found the most productive to 
swindlers, a3 there are more poor dupes who can raise 
the smaller than can the larger amount. If the applicant 
gets any reply at all, it is to advise him to engage in the 
gale of some ladies’ bogus jewelry, or other nonsense, 
Many ef these advertisements offering employment come 
from those trashy variety stores, where the applicant 
must deposit $5 for an outfit of stuff to sell, and if he 
does it, is himself thoroughly sold. Some of the bolder 
operators allow the applicant to call at their office, where 
employment will be secured by the payment of $5. The 
r fellow pays the $5, probably his very last, and is 
told to “call after dinner.’ When he calls no one there 
knows him, and he cannot pick ont the man to whom he 
paid the money (he being, of course, at another shop of 
the same kind); the chaps in the office bluff the poor fel- 
low, tell him he is a swindler, and if he doesn’t get out 
they will call in a policeman. What can the poor, penny- 
Jess and friendless stranger do? Our friends in the coun- 
try should understand that all large cities have whole 
armies of unemployed men, women, boys and girls, and 
should pay no heed whatever to any advertisements offer- 
ing employment, however tempting it may seem....In- 
quiries are still made about the 


‘GRANITE AGRICULTURAL WORKS,” 

and one friend took the trouble to write out the manner 
of operating by the agents of these remarkable ‘“‘works.”’ 
As this adds nothing new to what was given in these 
columns last month, we need not publish it. Connecti- 
cut appears to have been a productive field (not an oat, 
Duta note field) for these fellows, and the victims have 
taken, as stated last month, united action. Since the 
meeting there referred to, another has been held: it may 
be called an ‘experience meeting,” and the accounts 
given, by those present, of the ways in which they were 
“taken in and done for” are amusing reading to any but 
those who paid from $200 to $300, for thei: experience. 
‘These men are firm in their resistance to payment of the 
notes they gave, have fully organized for mutual help, 
have created a fund to defray expenses and, what is 
‘quite as important as anything, appointed a committee 
‘on correspondence. Messrs. John 8S. Kirkham, Newing- 
ton, Geo. W. Bidwell, Manchester, and Fred. P. Bissell, 
Newington, all in Conn. They invite any interested 
party to write and state his case, and as it is not stated 
as being restricted’ to citizens of Connecticut, we infer 
that they invite correspondence from those in other 
States, and we can not do better than to refer those who 
have written us to this committee. 


FARMERS BEWARE OF WONDERFUL SEEDS! 

Swindlers in seeds too often find easy victims among 
farmers for this reason. One who grows grain and finds 
that his crop of wheat for instance is only 15 or 20 bushels 
to the acre, is desirous of doing better; he reads of a 
variety that is said to produce 40 or 60 bushels to the 
-acre ; that is what he wants to make grain-growing pro- 
fitable, he thinks, and sends for it, paying a round price. 
Farmers are not the only people who attribute a result 
to the wrong cause, and it is easier to lay the poor wheat 
‘crops to the seed, than to their land or to themselves. 
‘The farmer who is caught by the 40-or-60-bushels-to-the- 
acre wheat, will no doubt, in time, learn that he has here- 
tofore taken off his fields all the wheat there wasin them. 
That is, no matter what the variety of wheat, there is 
not raw material enough in an acre of his land, to make 
more than 15 or 20 bushels of any kind. The humbug 
column is not the place to discuss the principles of agri- 
culture, but it is a want of knowledge, or a forgetfulness, 
of these that makes it so easy to humbug farmers. We 
do not mean to say that all grains offered as very produc- 
tive are frauds, but are quite sure that the manner of 
offering some of them is liable to deceive. Tennessee 
Seems to be the head quarters of most remarkable deal- 
ers in most remarkable seeds, and we have the circulars 
and advertising sheets of several concerns offering things 
which the advertisers very truly say are not to be had 
elsewhere. It is well for farmers everywhere to remem- 
ber that really valuable grains, and other seeds, do not 
first make their appearance in some obscure town in 
‘Tennessee, New York, or other State, and things that 
hail from such localities can not have been tested in 
such a manner as will warrant any one in depending 





upon them for a crop. We encourage experiments, but 
discourage the abandoning a well tried kind for a novel- 
ty. If any one can afford to test these Tennessce agri- 
culiural wonders, by all means let him do so and report 
the results. We had occasion to show up the pretensions 
of a Virginia chap with his true ‘“‘ Sugar Cane, saccharum 
oficinarum.”’ One of the Tennessee concerns offers 
“West India Sugar Cane Seed” in very similar terms, 
but does not tell whatitis. They say itis ‘“‘adapted to 
any varicty of soil or climate that will produce Indian 
Corn, Irish Potatoes or Sorghum.’”’—Now then gentle- 
men, what is it? 
MEDICAL MATTERS. 


On several occasions we have remarked that the quack 
medicine chaps were not up to our expectations in this 
Centennial year. We have had a nauseating repetition 
of the Doctor-Clark-Johnson-Seven-Barks-Bell-Tongue- 
Mother-Noble style, but these are wearying,and the whole 
thing scemed to be ‘‘playedout” as it were. Though 
late in the year, Geo. Hutchison comes to the rescue. 
George lives—well we don’t want to be sectional--in the 
United States.—George is rich—i.¢., he owns up to a 
“little fortune.”’ George isn’t above owning it, he’s none 
of your stuck-up millionaires, George isn’t, he ‘ hauled 


‘in his dibs,” “ raked in his pile,” not at the stock board, 


nor yet as an ‘‘operator on the curbstone”’’ of “the 
street,’"—George didn’t get his little fortune by “ selling 
short,’’ whatever that may be, nor did he “heir it’ as 
they say in the Jerseys, but it was a gradual accretion, a 
slow aggregation—cents grew to dimes, dimes to quar- 
ters, and quarters to dollars. Not to dilate (he don’t say 
if his costumers died late or early), George went from 
house to house and sold ‘‘ Indian Purgative Pills,’ (show- 
ing much Indianooity in the name). ‘ Prof. Davis Pain 
Killer,” (if old Perry D. had only caught him at it !) and, 
more than all, ‘‘ Purifying Syrup.” We haven’t a column 
or so to spare to record the things that syrup cures, but 
we do not wonder that it ‘gained a great name.” George 
made 18c. on each box of pills, 20c. on cach bottle of 
‘killer’? and 90c. on each bottle of the ‘“‘syrup.” It 
would be easy, did we know the extent ofthat “little for- 
tune,’’ to cypher out how many he sold, or did we know 
how many he sold, we could cypher the size of that “ little 
fortune,’’—but this is left in mystery. One thing we are 
glad to hear, he says ‘1 have made all the moncy I shall 
want to carry me through life, provided I continue my 
present economical habits.*’ Gcorge—continue and 
economize! Well after setting forth all this in the best 
style of lithograph, which the unskilled might think was 
writing, ne tells the one who receives it, that “‘A mutual 
friend has requested me to assist yon” (George isn’t that 
a—well a—little romancy ?) and goes on to set forth how 
he has made that “little fortune,’> he proposes that the 
person aforesaid—What, make the medicine ?—No. Take 
it?—No. Share the “ little fortune ?’”°—Not a bit of it.— 
Only ‘“‘ Write me and express a desire (whether by Adams’ 
or American not stated), to engage in this enterprise.” — 
Ah George,notwithstanding that you ‘‘ take pleasure in 
devoting time and attention to helping others to help 
themselves,” it looks very much as if-you were “on the 
make,” you don’t tell any one anything after all, but re- 
peat your request for correspondence. It is the old, old 
story, George, only you are rather worse than the rest. 
Most of the quacks try to sell their medicines, your plan 
is to increase the number of pill peddlers. 








oe 
A Word from the Editors. 


Though editors address thousands of persons they 
never saw, and never expect to see, they are neverthe- 
less not “insensible to the grateful incense of praise,” 
and one of the pleasant rewards of editorial labor is the 
satisfaction of knowing that our work is acceptable, 
and that others have been benefited by our teachings, 
and the record of our experience. While we are in al- 
most daily receipt of kind words of encouragement, not 


only from friends in this country, but from those abroad, — 


it is rare that we publish the good things said to us and 
of us, yet they are not unheeded. They have the effect 
to make us all the more desirous to deserve the good 
opinions thus expressed, and serve as incentives to re- 
newed exertions. At this time, on the eve of a new 
volume, when the Publishers are taking measures to ex- 
tend the circulation of the American Agriculturist, we 
feel that a few extracts from our editorial correspon- 
dence may appropriately be given, that those who are 
not already readers, may learn what is said by those to 
whom we have for a long time madé our monthly visits. 

A friend in Portsmouth, O., writes: ‘‘I have been a 
subscriber to and reader of the American Agriculturist 
for years, and find that you give information in almost 
every number that is worth the subscription price for 
the whole year.” 

Another writes from Robertson Co., Texas: ‘I highly 
appreciate your journal ; it is worth the price of sub- 
scription, if only for its exposure of humbugs, for the 





benefit of those who do not ‘know the ropes,’ I shall 
endeavor to obtain some subscribers for next year.” 

From “ Near the North Pole,” a Canada friend, who 
thus describes his locality, writes: ‘‘I have now snb- 
scribed for your journal for two years, and, with thou- 
sands of others, have been delighted with its contents ; 
I am in hopes of secaring some of my neighbors as sub- 
scribers for next year, as we find there is much that suits 
us, though so near the North Pole..... While on a visit 
last year to England, your journal was particularly ad- 
mired by some of my friends, who thought it a fine 
thing for us to have such help.” : 

The following is from Crawford Co., Pa.: ‘Some ten 
years ago, as I was opening the fence to goin from the 
road to build the house where I now live, and try to 
make a living from the lend I now occupy, a man of un- 
usual intelligence came along, and asked what I was in- 
tending todo. When I told him, he said: ‘I would not 
take that piece of land, and try to live on it, if it were 
given to me.’ Now I am frequently told that I havea fine 
place. Why I speak of it is this: I find that many, in- 
deed most all, of my ideas of doing things have been 
taken from your most valuable paper. Every year I got 
a book or so from you. It was through your paper that 
I learned how to raise strawberries, I had some this 
year that measured eight inches round. It was from 
your paper that I learned of Peter Henderson’s book, 
which I got ; in the same way I learned of J. J. H. Gre- 
gory, and his method of raising squashes and cabbages. 
But in speaking of these out-door matters, I have not 
told you half. My wife loves the American Agriculturist, 
and our table has been enriched by many new and ex- 
cellent dishes, made from recipes found in its pages. I 
once got up a large club for your paper, but as I did not 
see much improvement in those who took it, I became 
discouraged, but I have changed my mind, and thinking 
that a good thing should be persevered ia, I am going to 
work again steadily.’* 

We might go on and fill column after column with ex- 
tracts of similar import, which, like these, show how 
the American Agriculturist is regarded by those who 
have known it the longest. There are hundreds, and 
probably thousands, in all parts of the country, who 
trace their success directly to its teachings—success not 
only in a business view, but in the great addition to 
their home comforts. As large as our circle of readers 
always is, it is capable of indefinite extension, and both 
publishers and editors will see to it that whatever has 
made the paper valuable in the past, shall be retained, 
and that whatever may increase its usefulness, shall be 
added. 

———- —b> + 6) a 


The Hartford Pump.—In Oct. 1874 we 
gave an_illustrated description of a most ingenious in- 
vention for raising water by means of compressed air. 
The power is obtained by a wind-mill situated wherever 
most convenient, and is conveyed to the pump itself, 
which may be a quarter of a mile, or more, distant, by 
means of compressed air sent through atube from the 
mill. The apparatus has given much satisfaction where 
it has been introduced, the fact that the pump may be at 
a distance from the power—which in many cases may be 
other than wind—adapting it to localities where the 
usnal form of pump cannot be employed. The pump, 
while remaining the same in principle and essentially so 
in structure, as the one illustrated, has received numer- 
ous improvements, suggested by the experience of the 
past two years ; these consist in the use of iron and steel 
in parts of the windmill which were formerly of wood, a 
more effective oiling of the working parts, and essential 
modifications of the valves, all of which contribute to the 
efficiency of the machine. The apparatus is made by the 
Hartford Pump Co., of Conn. 





The Centennial.—But ten days more, and 
the greatest gathering of the products of human art and 
labor that the world has ever seen, will be closed. To 
those who can yet go, we say do not fail even at this late 
day to make even a short visit. Read what has been said 
in former numbers. We have been twice since our last 
article was written, and can emphasize everything we 
have already said. 


Basket Items con= 
tinued on page 433. 





National Agricultural Congress, 
—— 

The fifth session of the National Agricultural Congress 
was held at the Centennial Exhibition, in the Judges’ 
Pavillion, on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of September. The 
President, Hon. W. C. Flagg, of Illinois, read a paper on 
the “ Past Condition and Progress of American Agricul- 
ture,” in which a rather gloomy view was given of the 
present status of agricultural affairs—at keast so far as 
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the eastern portion of the country is concerned. Prof. 
G. E. Morrow, of the Iowa Agricultural College, Secretary 
of the Association, exp:ained the objects of the Congress, 
which is the collection and distribution of information 
relating to agriculture throughout the United States, in 
any manner that may contribute to its prosperity. A 
paper written by Joseph Harris, of Rochester, N. Y., on 
the “Outlook of American Agriculture,” and another on 
Agricultural Literature, by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, of Massa- 
chusetts, were read by the Secretary. Mr. Harris, in his 
paper, advocated intelligent and industrious farming 
tather than legislative help as the needed element for 
success in our agriculture. J. R. Dodge, of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, read a paper on Agri- 
cultural Statistics, illustrating the practical value to 
farmers of a complete, accurate, and especially a prompt 
statement of production, consumption, price, sale, and 
shipment of agricultural commodities. Dr. Janes, Com- 
missioner of Agricultnre of Georgia, gave an address 
upon Agricultural Reform. In the speaker's own locality 
‘misdirected individual enterprise, speculative farming, 
a ruinous credit system, and ignorant or injudicious pur- 
chase and use of valueless artificial fertilizers,’’ were 
considered as calling for reform. Lewis F. Allen, of N. 
Y., addressed the meeting upon the subject of Live Stock 
Interests, and Col. T. Claiborne, in a speech on Southern 
Agriculture, enlarged upon the vast scope for immigra- 
tion in the Southern States and the urgent need for it. 
X. A. Willard treated of Amcrican Dairying; the subject 
of Agricultural Education was discussed by President 
Welsh, of the Iowa Agricultural College, and Dr. Town- 
send, of the Ohio College. A scries of resolutions were 
introduced by Charles E. Rilcy, of Missouri, calling the 
attention of the Congress to the devastation caused by 
locusts in the West, and urging some measures for the 
remedy or palliation of the scourge. Previous to the 
close of the meeting, it was decided to hold the next ses- 
sion at Chicago in 1877. President Flagg was re-ciccted, 
and Horace Smith, of Philadelphia, was made Secretary. 
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Bee Notes for November. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
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In most sections, bees should be placed in winter quar- 
ters during the present month, the precise date depend- 
ing on the severity of the weather. Most of the earlier 
writers have advised that the hives be left on their sum- 
mer stands until quite late in the season, in order to give 
the bees the very last opportunity to fly. Later experi- 
ence proves this to be less essential. We have proof of 
the need of keeping bees housed during the early spring 
months, and I believe the necessity of avoiding a similar 
joss during the later fall months to be equally obvious. 
I thiuk that there is more danger of bees being housed 

. too late than too early. In making benches on which to 
place bees in winter quarters, I would make them in sec- 
tions, so that a less number of hives shall be placed upon 
each one. In this way aless number will be disturbed 
in putting them in place in the fall, and in removing 
them in the spring. At the latter time it will be found 
to be of especial advantage. Details of my mode of in- 
door wintering were given in November, 1875. 


The Season of 1876. 

Althongh the past season has not been one of the 
best for honey in most localities, some have gained what 
might be called a good yield. Some parties in Western 
N. Y. report an average of 100 lbs. surplus from a swarm. 
My own yield was much better than last year, yet not as 
good as the year before. I commenced the season with 
130 swarms, which were increased to 188, and secured 
between nine and ten thousand Ibs. of surplus honey. 


Replies to Questions. 

“ After-swarming, it is said, may be prevented by cut- 
ting ont all queen cells but one ; why leave that one?.... 
If I destroy ai/ the queen cells and at the same time 
double the hive, can I, with certainty, prevent swarming, 
or will a second examination be necessary, and if so, 
how soon after the first?’”——By ‘‘after-swarms” we 
mean all swarms that issue after the first one. After the 
old queen leads off the first swarm, if the hive from 
which the swarm issues is examined, several queen cells 
will be found. The swarm being without a queen, it is, 

. Of course, desirable to furnish one in the shortest pos- 
sible time. If all the cells could be removed and a lay- 
ing queen introduced, it would be preferable, but if you 


and most mature cells, which will soon hatch. Either 
method will usually prevent after-swarms. Preventing 
after-swarms, and preventing first swarms from issuing, 
require altogether different systems of management. If 
the best results are to be reached, it is not enongh to 
prevent swarming, but the desire to swarm must be con- 
trolled. If all cells are clipped off, and the honey is ex- 

from the combs, the desire to swarm will usually 
cease. Or, if one or more frames be taken from the 













do not have a queen, remove all but one of the largest - 





center of the hive and empty ones substituted, the | spondent devotes three times the 


swarming fever will usually subside, but if the queen 
cells be simply clipped off and the hive doubled, or boxes 
added, it is not at all sure that swarming will be prevent- 
ed. During two different seasons we managed several 
apiaries by visiting them once each week, and clipping 
off ail queen cells, but it did not prove at all satisfactory. 
I propose to write further upon this subject before the 
time for next season’s opcrations, 

“How shall I prepare sugar syrup for feeding bees?” 
—Add 4 pounds of “A” sngar to 1 quart of water, 
bring to a boil, and skim. In selecting sugar, avoid that 
having a bluish tint, as we have proof that it contains 
poison that will injure the bees. The same advice might 
be offered in regard to buying for family use. 

‘“* How do you use the feeder you describe in connection 
with the Quinby tive ?’”’——Several have seemed to mis- 








BEE-FEEDER ATTACHED TO PANEL. 


understand the manner of using this feeder. It is simply 
atin box 4x4x2inches. Midway, on one side near the 
top, a % in. hole is cut, through which the bees enter. 
On each side of this, nearer the top, are two smaller 
holes for nails to hold it in position. To use it, borea 
%% in. hole, in one of the panels at the side of the combs, 
to correspond with the hole in the feeder, drive two small 
nails to match the smaller holes, and hang the feeder in 
position, as in the engraving. Fill it with the syrup, and 
place a thin float of wood in it, to keep the bees from 
drowning. As the feed is taken up by the bees, tlic float 
will settle ; when near the bottom, the bees will find it 
difficult to ascend the side of the feeder, but by waxing 
the inside just below the hole, they can cling to it more 
readily. Keep the feeder covered with a picce of glass, 
through which the supply of food may be inspected. 
This feeding is of course done before the hive is pre- 
pared for winter. . 

‘*How shall I prepare bees for out-door wintering in 
the Quinby Hive ?*°——Place the panels at the sides of 
the combs, and a piece of coarse sacking over the top. 
Pack cut-straw or chaff snugly at the sides and top. 

+0? a 

British Reports of the Exhibition. 

--_—~S -- 

We have often marveled at the inability of the 
average Englishman to see anything good in this 
country, and to report accurately that which he 
sees. Next to reporting a thing untruthfully, the 
most mischievous accounts are those which ignore 
important things, and dwell upon those of less con- 
sequence. The Gardeners’ Magazine (London), 
shows much liberality in presenting large, if not 
very accurate, engravings,of portions of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, but the text accompanying them, 
proposing to give an account of the Horticultural 
part of the Exhibition, is more remarkable for 
what it omits than for what it says, and givesa 
most meagre idea of the affair. The collection of 
Mr. George Such, beyond all comparison the finest 
lot of plants exhibited, is thus referred to, 
** Amongst the Palms, mention must be made of a 
collection which has been sent from New Jerscy, 
and is of ‘the estimated value of $10,000. But the 
plants comprising the collection, [we should sup- 
pose that the collection “‘comprised” the plants. 
Ep.], are placed in one of the smaller structures at 
the side.”—Now ‘here is a collection which this 
correspondent admits is of great value, but it is not 
thought worth while to say who owns it, or what 
part of New Jersey it comes from. This meagre 
notice would imply that it was all or chiefly Palms, 
and it does contain some very fine ones, but it also 
contains wonderfully fine specimens of the leading 
and rare kinds of other plants. Mr. Such being 
disposed of in this summary manner, the corre- 
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Space to the co}. 
(London), being 
ll, and abundant 


lection of Mr. B. S. Williams 
careful to give the address in fu 
praise. We ourselves gave Mr, Wij}; 
credit last month, and he richly desern maa 
we should not object had this writer given bone 
more; what we do object to is the very ee 
treatment of Mr. Such. This wri é 
fi s Writer says ; “The 
new Maiden-hair fern, Adiantum gracillimum, ex 
a reves ? it 
hibited by Mr. Williams, has excited considerable 
interest amongst the growers of flowers and 
plants,” ete. All very true, but the collection of 
Mr. Such contained a specimen of this very same 
fern, which was (to speak from recollection) twice 
or three times as large as that of Mr. Williams 
and as it had not been subjected toa sea voyage, 
was in vastly better health and condition. The 
inability to see anything American, afflicts thig 
writer when he notices the plants in the grounds 
belonging to Horticultural Hall. The displays of 
Rhododendrons by Mr. Waterer, have a special no- 
tice, and the out-door collections are disposed of 
thus: ‘The grounds which surround the building 
are laid out in the formal style, which is the most 
popular here at present, and in addition to the 
Rhododendrons already alluded to, it containg g 
most valuable collection of hollies, from the nur- 
series of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea,” 
(We quote verbatim, the English is not ours.) This 
writer had only eyes for the plants exhibited by 
these two English establishments, and one would 
infer from his account that, as the hollies were “jn 
addition *’ to the Rhododendrons, these two were 
the only plants in the grounds. Messrs. Veitch 
deserve all credit for sending their hollies, and 
their collection is of much interest, as showing 
what beautiful things may be grown in England, 
but which are impossible with us, unless housed in 
winter. This writer could not see the fine collec- 
tions of evergreens of Hoopes Bro. & Thomas, the 
exceedingly rare plants exhibited by 8S. B. Parsons 
& Sons, and Robt. Parsons & Co, the very full 
collection of hardy plants of Thomas Meehan, the 
getting together of which involved immense labor, 
or the many other fine collections, which we shall 
notice another time, all of which are conspicious in 
the grounds which this writer would have his Eng- 
lish readers believe contained only the plants of 
two English nursery firms. This style of reporting 
the Exhibition is unfair to those who read it, as by 
ignoring important features, it gives them an in- 
correct impression, and it is eminently unfair to 
those exhibitors, whose misfortune of being Ameri- 
cans prevents any knowledge of their work from 
reaching their brother horticulturists abroad. The 
horticultural portion of the Exhibition is not what 
it should have been, but there is much there 
that can not fail to interest any true horticulturist, 
of whatever country, and to ignore whut has been 
done, in the manner of this correspondent, can not 
be regarded as an illustration of the much talked 
of English love of “ fair play.” 


——_—S———— + 6 2 
Forest Tree Seeds, 


—o—- 


The numerous inquiries as to the treatment of 
seeds show that much interest is felt in the raising 
of forest trees. We repeat the suggestions made 
once before, that unless one is intending to plant 
largely, or has abundant time to devote to his seed 
beds, it will generally be cheaper to purchase seed- 
ling trees than to raise them. There are several 
nurseries which, it will be seen from our advertis- 
ing columns, make a specialty of seedlings of forest 
trees, and offer them at exceedingly low prices. 
We here condense a few points for those who wish 
to grow trees from the seed. Of the trees general- 
ly planted a few ripen their seed in late spring or 
early summer, the seed, if kept until the following 
spring, will be worthless, hence it must be sow2 
immediately after it is gathered. The Red Maple, 
(Acer rubrum), the Silver or White Maple (A. dasy- 
carpum) and the Elm (Ulmus Americana) have this 
peculiarity, and whoever would raise these must 
make arrangements to procure the seeds as soon a5: 
ripe, and sow them as soon as received. If the 
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ae ont good they germinate promptly and make 
nice little trees by autumn. There are many tree 
that may be sown in the fall, but there is 80 
mueh risk of loss by mice and from other causes 
that it. is generally preferred to keep them until 
g. Much depends upon the manner of keep- 
ing through the winter. All ‘the Hickories, the 
Black Walnut and the Butternut are best kept in 
heaps made upon the ground and covered first with 
sods; and then a few inches of earth, or in the ab- 
sence of sods a layer of bog-hay or straw may be 
placed over the nuts, and the earth heaped over 
that. Nearly all other seeds, including thin-shelled 
puts, like chestnuts and acorns, are best preserved 
jn sand. The sand should not be wet, nor should 
it. be perfectly dry; it should feel slightly damp 
when handled ; sand as it is thrown out of the bank 
in dry weather is often in a proper condition of 
moisture. The object is to prevent the nuts from 
drying, and to so separate them that there will be 
no danger of heating ; if the sand is too moist the 
seeds will rot. The seeds should usually be mixed 
with twice their bulk of sand and be well distribu- 
ted through it. For small quantities of seeds in 
gand we have found flower-pots with the holes 
plugged up, very convenient. The seeds of many 
trees will germinate freely if kept dry like garden 
seeds until spring, but the use of sand is safer. 
They should be kept in a cool place through the 
winter, and with some very hard-shelled seeds it is 
well to let them freeze and thaw a few times. The 
seeds of evergreens are best kept if allowed to 
remain in their cones, though if fresh, they gen- 
erally keep. well when removed. Much of the 
failure with these is due to sowing too late. 
Cuttings of Willows, Cottonwoods and. other 
trees raised in this manner, should be a foot or.so 
long, and about half an inch in diameter. These 
are best cut in the fall or early winter, tied secure- 
ly in bundles, and stored in sand in the cellar, or 
buried in well drained sandy soil. 





Wonderful Adulteration of Seeds.—The 
Germans Possibly Ahead of Connecticut. 


——_o— 


We have long heard of the “‘ wooden nutmegs,”’ 
“basswood hams,”’ ‘‘ shoe-peg oats,’ etc., of Con- 
necticut, but the Germans beat this. Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins, formerly in the Yale Scientific School, who 
has recently spent some time in the German Ex- 
periment Stations, and is now Associate Director 
and Chemist in the Conn. Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Middletown, brought over some samples 
of seed adulterations largely practiced in Germany, 
which can be seen at the Station by any one inter- 
ested. The process consists in grinding up quartz- 
rock, carefully sifting out the particles of proper 
size, and dying them to the color of the seeds to 
be adulterated. Here are artificial specimens of va- 
rious clover seeds, for example, so perfect, that only 
a practiced eye would detect from one-fifth to one- 
third of the adulterated seeds mixed with the genu- 
. ine product. These artificial imitations of clover 
seed are supplied at 1 to 3 cents per Ib., to be mixed 
with seeds worth 15 to 20 cents per lb. Mr. Jen- 
kins and Mr. Warnecke, who also brought over 
several samples of the adulterations in grass seeds, 
are now investigating the seeds of this country, not 
only to see how far such adulterations are intro- 
duced here, but also to test the percentage of vi- 
tality in those sold in our markets. It is well 
known by the initiated, that some unscrupulous 
dealers buy up and mix old lifeless seeds, carried 
over from year to year, with the new crop, sell- 
ing all as fresh seeds. This is an additional im- 
portant work carried on by the Conn. Agl. Experi- 
ment Station, which will be decidedly useful, not 
only to Connecticut, but to the whole country. Mr. 
Warnecke, now chemist st the Conn. Station, has 
had much experience in the German Stations, with 
Prof. Stohmann, in Leipsic, with Prof, Knop, of 
Tharandt, etc. We are well aware that our leading 
seedsmen take every precaution to have their seeds 
of the best quality, and such will be as much inter- 
ested as any in the exposure of frauds in imported 
and other seeds. 








Science Applied to Farming.—XXIIL 
BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 
Fertilizer Mixtures. 


Mr. J, F., of Maine, has a piece of old land from 
which he wishes to raise a crop of wheat with chemi- 
cal fertilizers. The soil is “ pretty well run out,” 
and he thinks it will be necessary to supply just 
about as much plant-food as the crop will need. 
He wants to know what materiais will be required, 
and how he can best procure them. 

Table 31, in the June number of the American 
Agriculturist, shows the average composition of a 
number of different kinds of crops and fertilizers. 
As explained in the May and June articles, besides 
the water which we do not need to take into ac- 
count here, the materials which the crops remove 
from the soil are the nitrogen of the organic mat- 
ter and the mineral matter or ash. Here are the 
amounts of these in 1,000 Ibs. each of wheat grain 
and straw, as given in the Table referred to. 
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As has been explained in previous articles, we 
need not restore all of these materials in manuring. 
Soda and silica are required only in minute quanti- 
ties, if at all, for plant-food, and are furnished in 
abundance by every ordinary soil. Most soils supply 
enough magnesia for wheat,and indeed for nearly all 
ordinary.crops. Lime and sulphuric acid are prob- 
ably more often lacking.. The ingredients most apt 
to be deficient are nitrogen; phosphoric’ acid, and 
potash. The phosphates which are used as ferti- 
lizers to supply phosphoric acid, furnish lime also, 
and the superphosphates eontain sulphuric acid in 
addition, so that if we use superphosphates to feed 
our wheat crop, we shall supply it not only with 
phosphoric acid, but also with sulphuric acid and 
lime. Mr. F.’s question then resolves itself prac- 
tically into this: How much nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, will be needed by a wheat crop, 
and what fertilizers will furnish these in the best 
and cheapest form ? : 


What Materials does the Wheat Crop take 
from the Soil ? 

Suppose that a crop of thirty bushels of wheat is 
to be provided for. At 60 Ibs. to the bushel, the 
weight of the grain would be (60x30) 1,800 lbs. 
Suppose, further, that we have 2% Ibs. of straw 
(including chaff) to each Ib. of wheat. Our crop of 
80 bushels will consist of 1,800 Ibs. of grain and 
4,500 Ibs. of straw. By the Table, 1,000 Ibs. of 
wheat grain will contain 20.8 Ibs. of nitrogen, and 
1,800 Ibs. would contain 1.8 times as much, or 87.4 











Ibs. In like manner the 1,000 lbs. of straw would 
contain 3.2 Ibs. of nitrogen, and 4,500 Ibs. would 
require 14.4 1bs. By similar calculations we should 
have : 
Table 34. CONTAINS 
WHEAT CROP. Nitrogen. Pheepboric Potash. 
be. bes. Des. 
" eee 4 4.2 9.5 
Sree. OUD Iban: ina 9 28.8 
Total Crop...............+ 51.8 2.1 87.8 














Mr. F. says that his object is not to permanently 
enrich his land, but simply to get a crop with the 


least practicable outlay for fertilizers. For this 


purpose he must apply materials that will be im- 
mediately taken up by the crop. That is to say, 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, must be 
in readily available forms, so as to act at once. 


_Assuming now that the crop will be of the size and 


composition of that in the Table, and that it will 
require and use, if they are supplied in fertilizers, 
just the amounts of food ingredients there stated, 
Mr..F. will want about, 52 lbs. of nitrogen, 24 Ibs. 
of phosphoric acid, and 38 Ibs. of potash. The 
next question to be answered, then, will be: 














What Commercial Fertilizers. ih furnish 
the Nitrogen, Phosphoric, Acid, and Pot- 
ash in the best Form and at the lowest 
Cost per Pound?.. .. ,*, 4, 


- 
iw boot tosie 


Among the commercial fertilizers‘ which contain 


‘ nitrogen in readily available forms; are éulphate,of 


ammonia, nitrate of soda, dried: blood, and meat 
scrap. Phosphoric acid is contained: in the soluble 
form in superphosphates. Potash:will generally be 
best obtained in German Potash Salts. Nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid together are furnished in: bone, 
ammoniated superphosphates, fish:' manures, .and 
Peruvian guano. They are in very readily available 
and concentrated condition in Peruvian guano, less 
so in the others—their action being generally slow- 
est in bone. Perivian guano and a few of the 
common ammoniated superphosphates.. contain 
srfall quantities. of potash. Which of these articles 
it will be most economical» for Mr: F.; will depend 
on various circumstances, particularly their cost in 
the place where he can most conveniently make his 
purchases. In the larger cities of the Atlantic Sea- 
board, like Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, he will be able to obtain any of them of 
trustworthy dealers. The pri:es will vary with the 
place of purchase and amount and time of payment. 
Suppose he uses sulphate of ammonia with 20 per 
cent of nitrogen, which can be bought for about 
$5.00 cash per 100 Ibs.,. superphosphate with 14:per 
cent soluble phosphoric acid at $2.00 per 100:lbs:, 
and chloride of potassium with 50 per cent.of pot- 
ash at $3 00 per 100 Ibs. If the sulphate of am- 
monia contains 20 per cent of nitrogen, .r 20 Ibs; in 
100, a simple calculation by the rule of.three: will 
show that 260 lbs. would furnish) the. 52 Jbs: 
named above. At $5.00 per:100, :the 260 Ibs. of 
sulphate of ammonia, with 52 Ibs. of nitrogen, 
would cost $18.00. In the same way we.can caleu- 
late the proportions and cost of a mixture of ferti- 
lizers for 30 bushels of wheat, as follows: . 

Sanat monte cranans Se" te ae ae 
228 
“$18.70 


Superphosphate........ 171 Phos. acid soluble 14 = 24 
Chio1 ide of Potassium. 7% Potash =. Dm 


There are of course a good many other ferti- 
lizers from which such mixtures as the above might 
be prepared, some of which would furnish the yalu- 
able ingredients more economically.. The 52 Ibs, of 
nitrogen in the sulphate of ammonia cost, by. the 
above figures, $13.00, which brings the nitrogen at 
about 25 cts. per 1b.. The soluble phosphoric acid 
in the superphosphate would, in like manner, (if no 
insoluble phosphoric acid were present), cost a little 
over 14 cts. per Ib. Peruvian guano, which fur- 
nishes these materials in forms in which they are 
very readily available and most.excellent for grain 
crops, is now offered at prices which bring nitrogen 
at about 21.cts., and soluble phosphoric acid at 10 
cts. per lb. To give an at all complete and satis- 
faetory answer to the inquiries of Mr. F. and several 
others about this topic, will require,a detailed 
statement of the composition and cost of a number 
of the fertilizers obtainable.in our markets, which, 
for want of space here, I shall have to defer until 
another time. ; fo} . ats 

I have selected these inquiries asa text for the 
present article, because they were concisely and 
squarely put, and cover some very important 
ground. It would be wrong to dismiss them, how- 
ever, without noting several facts whieh very ma- 
terlally affect the subject., We have been assuming 
that Mr. F.’s wheat crop would contain the propor- 
tions of food ingredients given in tables 31 and 33. 
But it must be borne in mind that. these figures 
represent only general averages, and those of 
European analyses, and that individual crops will 
vary more or less from these proportions. We 
have assumed.also that the crop would derive 
these materials entirely from the soil. This is trne 
for the mineral matters, but many plants gather 
part of their nitrogen from the air, though. in the 
case of grain crops the amount thus obtained would 
probably be extremely small. But a more serious 
error implied in our calculations above, rests in the 


assumption that the crop would, in the course of 


ite growth, take from the soil just as much food- 
materials, and no more or less, than we supply in 
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for action, a'certain natural strength, 
oe ; ity, ‘measured by a variety of cir- 
Gdtistances, Chief ‘dnoing’ which is'the quantity of 
plant-food which it can of itself continually supply 
forthe growth of.successive crops, after previous 
‘ones Haye been removed,’ Now this natural fertility, 
‘or the consequent natural yield, is a very important 
factor: of every: manured crop, and it would be 
miorénearly correct, to expect from the use of the 
fertilizer an increase above the natural yield, corre- 
sponding*to the amount of fertilizing material 
added: But in'practice we do not always realize 
just this proportion of increase Sometimes we 
get a good deal more and sometimes a good deal 
less inc?ease of crop than we apply food for. The 
réasons for this are manifold. The soil may be too 
dry or too wet, too heavy or too light, too close or 
too porous, to favor the most complete utilizatfon 
of thé fertilizer. ‘There:are, for instance, a great 
tany soils where heavy manuring will not bring a 
corresponding return, for the simpie reason that 
they either do not receive, or are not capable of re- 
taining enough moisture to enable the crop to make 
use'of all the plant-food that may be supplied. On 
such soils«as these, heavy manuring and “high 
cannot be made to pay, unless, of course, 

it be'by aid of irrigation. In dry seasons the case 
would bé similar on soils naturally more moist. 

On'the other:hand, the increase above the natural 
yields’ sometimes much greater than would corre- 
spond to the amount of fertilizer applied. The in- 
gredients of fertilizers, by their chemical and physi- 
eal action, aid.in rendering materials previously 
existing in the ‘soil available to plants. By thus 
bringing tlie inert plant-food of the soil into action, 
the fertilizers may increase the yield up to a point 
considerably above that to which their own supply 
could raise it, even if entirely utilized. 





Weare speaking of fertilizer mixtures containing 
the’ food ingredients in the proportions in which 
they are used.by crops. From the stand-point. of 
economy, there isa more serious objection to the 
promiscuous use of such mixtures, than either of 
those above alleged. “Their object is to supply 
necessary plant-food. What will be needed in a 
given case will depend on two things: what the 
crop requires, and what the soil supplies. These 
mixtures take into account only the needs of the 
crop, the supply from the soil (and, in the case of 
nitrogen, that from the air) is left entirely out of 
consideration. There are 4 great many soils that 
furnish enough of potash, for instance, for the 
wants of any common crop, and continue to do so, 
year after year, provided phosphates and nitrogen 
are applied in sufficient quantities. The experi- 
mental fields of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, in 
England, spoken of in the July article of this series, 
are an excellent example. For over thirty years 
this soil ‘lias given excellent crops of grain, with 
per pat of phosphates and nitrogenous fertilizers, 

{there are no signs of its being depleted by this 
treatment. To have added potash during all this 
timé, would have been to store up in the soil a large 
quantity of material, useful in itseif; indeed, but 
useless in this case, because not needed. The 
money spent for potash would have been wasted. 
Again, certain crops, like clover, seem to have a 
faculty of gathering up nitrogen from the air, and 
fromthe déeper layers of the soil, so that if the 
other food’ ingredients are supplied, they bring 
latge yields, where grain crops would fail from lack 
Of ‘nitrogen. Such’ crops are little benefited by 

us fertilizers, and yet clover is a great 

‘deal richer in nitrogen than wheat, A fertilizer 
mixture for clover, prepared on the plan we have 
been discussing, would contain a great deal more 
“nitrogen than one for a corresponding wheat crop. 
A large part of the nitrogen would, so far as the 
Glover is concerned, be practically wasted, and a 
‘Blance at the figures in the wheat formula above, 
‘will sliow that nitrogen is by far the most expensive 
‘of all the materials, its cost being $13.00 against 
$8.4 for phosphoric acid, and $2.28 for potash, and 
‘While the potash and phosphoric acid, if added in 
cess, would be held by the soil with compara- 
vely little loss, until it was used by succeeding 





crops, 2 large part of the nitrogen would sooner 
or later escape into the air, or be leached away by 
water, and thus be lost. 


Indeed, when we consider how, much of uncer- ~ 


tainty there is in the present condition of our ex- 
perimental knowledge of the ways in which plant- 
food is used in the soil, how different crops vary in 
their demands, and soils in their supply of fertilizing 
materials, and how large a part of the value of fer- 
tilizers is due to their indirect action in the soil, it is 
clear that any attempt to prescribe formulas to fit all 
cases, while it may, in some, prove most profitable, 
but must, in others, be very uneconomical. At the 
same time the method of preparing fertilizers by 
formulas based on the composition of the crops for 
which they are to be used, is a long step in advance 
of the practice which is in vogue among s0 many 
farmers, of using fertilizers at random. The fact 
is, as I have often urged, the only sure way to tell 
what fertilizers will be the most economical for 
given crops on agiven soil, is by actual experiment. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 81. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


The most important feature of the Centennial 
Exhibition, from the farmer’s point of view, was 
the Cattle Show, which closed on the 4th of Oct. 
The amount of stock exhibited was not large, nor 
was it of a remarkably high average character. In 
my view, however, its value was enhanced by the 
marked difference in quality between the different 
specimens shown of almost every breed. There 
were Short-horns of enormous size with humps of 
fat loaded on to them until they looked to the in- 
experienced eye like huge animated masses of. tal- 
low,—animals to delight the soul of the Short-horn 
fancier, to arouse the astonishment of the unedu- 
cated citizen, and to awaken another emotion among 
those who, like myself, have been trained to appre- 
ciate the delicate and graceful beauty of the Jersey, 
the generous milking quality of the Ayrshire, and 
the suggestion of the meat and well-flavored roast- 
ing pieces of the less ponderous beefing breeds. I 
cannot pretend to do justice to this race of cattle, 
for my taste lies in quite an opposite direction to 
that of the Short-horn breeder—I can only repeat 
the assurances of those who are learned concern- 
ing them, that some of the animals shown were ex- 
tremely worthy examples of the best breeding. 
Others were obviously inferior, fit to serve as a 
warning to the careless. and ignorant who are not 
qualified by nature, and by purse, to embark in the 
breeding of these mountains of butcher’s meat. 

My opinion as to the quality of the Ayrshires, 
Herefords, Devons, and “ miscellaneous ”’ breeds 
shown, would not be worth writing, for I am not 
qualified to form an opinion, My. attention was 
given almost exclusively to the Jerseys, (in which 
class I acted as a judge), which were gathered in 
quite unprecedented numbers, indeed there were 
more Jerseys present on the ground, if my count 
was correct, than there were of all other breeds put 
together. This preponderance was due to two 
causes ; first, to the rapidly growing interest in this 
race of cattle, and second, to the well-directed efforts 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club to secure a full 
representation. The small returns received by dairy- 
men for milk sent to cheese factories, and the more 
profitable manufacture of butter, are leading North- 
ern dairymen to infuse an increasing proportion of 
Jersey blood into their herds, and the success that 
has attended the introduction of Jerseys into the 
Southern States, where more and more attention is 
being given to general farming to the exclusion of 
cotten growing, account sufficiently for the increas- 
ing appreciation of this remarkable race of butter 
producers. The Jersey Club, realizing the value 
of the opportunity to be afforded by the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, offered $1,000, in special prizes ;— 
to be awarded by judges of its own selection, accord- 
ing to its own scale of points, $250 each was offered 
for the best cow and the bést bull, and $100 each for 








the second best cow and bull ; also $300 forthe deat 
herd to consist of ‘one male and four females, The 
extent of the competition for these’ ‘prizes was 
evidenced by the fact that thirteen herds Were 
brought into the ring for examination, and+that 
there were in all about 150: animals competing in 
the different classes. ‘The uneveness of quality was 
certainly as marked in the exhibits of this breeq a8 
of any other. With instructions from: the Exhibi- 
tion authorities to make awards wherever sufficient 
merit was found, and-with a disposition on our part 
to act with the greatest practicable liberality, we 
found it possible to recommend for awara only 
abont one third of the animals shown. We might 
have commended animals in many cages for beauty 
of appearance, or for fineness of bone, or for many 
other desirable qualities, and in this manner we 
could have easily doubled the number to receive 
awards, but we restricted ourselves by a resolution 
to commend no animal that did not promise more 
than ordinary dairy quality. However good a cow 
might be as an example of skillful fancy breeding, 
if she was not obviously a good cow, she was not 
to he ticketed as a model to be followed by having 
a Centennial medal and diploma hung to her horns, 

Of course every exhibitor believed that he had at- 
tained a high degree of success, or he would not have 
exhibited,—no one certainly sent his herd to Phila- 
delphia to be defeated. Many of them must have 
gone home sadder than they came, with the sad- 
ness that accompanies an increase of wisdom: It 
is easy, if one can pay the cost, to buy and breed a 
herd of registered Jersey cattle, but, as the result 
has shown, the elements of skill and judgment in 
breeding are more necessary than common. Indeed, 
to be entirely frank, 1 do not hesitate to say that 
with large facilities for examining specimens)of 
this breed, I never saw before fifty such worthless 
brutes,—among. registered animals,—as the» tail 
fifty of this show; and the fifty next above them 
were by no means a high average lot. 

Any visitor to the Exhibition, with'the least \ca- 
pacity for forming a judgment, even if he learned 
nothing else, must have learned thoroughly well 
what toavoid. Bute must also have Jearned'very 
much else,—for there were twenty or thirty bulls 
and cows in the lot that could hardly be excelled, 
—typical animals, fairly glowing with the charac- 
teristic beauty and quality of this race. Onr first 
task was an easy one—that of culling out the ani- 
mals not to be commended,—but after the best had 
been selected for more careful examination, it be- 
came extremely difficult. The shades of merit 
were almost infinitesimal, and more than once the 
ranking was decided by a difference of less than 
one percent in the scale of points. The judges 
were in every instance unanimous, and they were 
especially so in their appreciation of the difficulty 
of selecting the successful candidates for the Club 
prizes. There wasno question as to making beauty 
yield to quality, but the quality was so evenly bal- 
anced that the judging became really embarrassing. 
The first prize for a cow was given to Sam. J. Sharp- 
less’s imported “ Niobe,” a grand fawn and white 
animal, eighteen years old, and still hearty and 
vigorous,—still breeding and milking regularly, 
and giving every indication of the very highest but- 
ter producing quality. She is the least ‘‘ pretty” 
of all that were selected for commendation, but 
for all that she is an extremely taking animal to 
any connoisseur of the breed. The second prize 
was given to the same owner’s imported “Cyrene,” 
nine years old, a less robust cow than “ Niobe,” but 
fine, soft-haired, and of extremely yellow color. 
Like “ Niobe,” “Cyrene” has a generous proportion 
of white. The first prize for bulls was given to F. 
R. Starr, for his solid fawn “‘ Litchfield,” an animal 
shown in too fat condition, but with an obvious 
excellence of dairy quality, which no amount of 
over-feeding could conceal. The second prize went 
to H. J. Lothrop’s “ Bellini,” a bull whose unmis- 
takable good qualities were almost overshadowed 
by his remarkable beauty. He would be safe, to 
day, to carry off the first prize at nine-tenths of the 
agricultural shows of the country, and if more age 
gives him a deeper flank, he will stand a very good 
chance of sweeping the other tenth of the field. 
His only real defect is in the white of his horn, 
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When it came to awarding the herd prize, it 
seemed almost farcical to make the examination, 
which courtesy to the exhibitors required—Charles 

L, Sharpless was an easy first. Although he had 
not a first-prize animal in his herd, he had not one 
that was not in the “ highly commended ” class, 
and three of the five had been stout competitors 
for the Club’s ‘‘firsts.”” No other herd had any- 
thing approaching such uniformity—excepting that 
some of them were uniformly bad. Almost per- 
fectly good bulls were flanked by a harem of inferior 
cows, or cows of golden goodness were headed by 
a bull of very ordinary merit. It needed but a 
glance around thering to see that *‘ Cheiten Duke,’’ 
“Milkmaid,” “ Black Bess,” ‘“‘ Tiberia,” and ‘‘ La- 
dy Maud,” offered a combination of quality in both 
sexes that Was unapproached in the other herds. 
And while C. L. Sharpless’s animals lacked the 
hair’s breadth more that would have given them 
the ‘individual prizes, the aggregate quality of the 
herd outstripped anything on the ground. 

There were many other animals than those named 
above, which deserved more than passing notice, 
but the limit marked by the Club’s prizes draws the 
easiest line at which to stop. The shortcomings 
which placed the best competitors of the prize ani- 
mals just below them in the &cale, were in the di- 
rection of indications. of butter quality—a little 
thickness in the throat or cheek, an absence of yel- 
low color in the horn, ear, or skin, a tendency to 
fatten while milking, a hard ‘‘touch,” a fleshy 
udder, or some similar characteristic. 

In making the judgments the Club’s scale of 
points was found to answer its purpose remarkably 
well, This scale is arranged on the principle of 
giving the preponderance to those qualities which 
indicate large butter-producing capacity. It recog- 
nizes beauty, but does not permit it to over-shadow 
characteristics of more practical value ; for exam- 
ple, in a scale counting 100 as perfection, a fine 
muzzle counts 2, the shape, color, and size of the 
horns, 8, and all items relating chiefly to beauty of 
appearance, count, in the aggregate, 17; on the 
other hand, a large deep-flanked body counts, (if 
perfect) 5, a good hind udder, 8, a good fore udder, 
8, good and well placed teats, 8, good milk veins, 8, 
and a perfect escutcheon, 10. All of the qualities 
which relate especially to production, count, in the 
aggregate, 57.' I think it is safe to say that not one 
of the judges at first sight thought of ‘‘ Niobe ’’ as 
a promising candidate for the first cow prize, and 
when she was measured by the scale, the first items, 
—relating to the head etc.—ran much below the 
same items in her corapetitor; but as we worked 
back toward her “ business ’’ characteristics, she 
came to the front with rapid strides, and the effect 
of the scale in this case was very decided, in plac- 
ing in the front rank a cow which, judged by gen- 
eral appearance—as a show animal—would have 
fallen somewhat. to the rear. - 

This exhibition of Jerseys was full of instruction 
forithose who are considering the question of 
“solid color and black points,’’ The best two cows 
havé'mmuch white, the second best bull has some 
white, and the best bull has none. In the prize herd, 
the bull is broadly mapped with white, (overa golden 
skin), two of the cows are almost black, one a solid 
gray, and the othef gray and white. Among the 
“highly commended ” animals; a very large pro- 
portion, especially among the best, have considera- 
ble white, while in the remainder of the field the 
“fashionable ’’ colors prevailed very generally. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the judges paid ab- 
solutely no attention to this color question, regard- 
ing it only as a fancy consideration which has 
nothing to do with the goodness or badness of the 
animal. The rejected animils were not rejected 
because of their color, but because they were not 
good animals. My own inference is, that their 
owners adopted, as a fundamental principle in their 
breeding, that they must have animals of uniform 
color in order to meet the demand of the highest 
priced market; and that their selection in purchas- 
ing was guided by this consideration, and. not, as 


it should have been, by the more valuable character: . 


istics of the Jerseys. One breeder with whom Lex. 
postulated for breeding with this as his chief aim, 
ad-to-whom I endeavored to set forth the greater 





importance of the producing standard, replied: 
“ That is all very well, but I can get fifty per cent 
more for a calf if of solid color.” —Another breeder 
stated it as a principle not to sell a solid colored 
animal, and to fix a very low price, without regard 
to quality, on all having white markings. Itis not the 
least of the good service that this exhibition has ren- 
dered to the Jersey interest, that the fatal effect of 
this sort of breeding has been so completely demon- 
strated by the comparison between herds which 
have grown up under the control of the color stand- 
ard, and those where the useful and handsome cow 
standard has been the leading motive. It is safe to 
predict that if the present state of feeling on the 
part of the solid color men continues for ten years 
longer, the Jersey.race will be divided into two dis- 
tinct families, one valuable for ornamental purposes 
only, like deer, and another which, while retaining 
the characteristic beauty of the race, will show the 
wisdom with which it has been selected by an 
average butter producing capacity, exceeding any- 
thing that has yet been known. 





W. B. Martin, of Roselle, N. J., who has just 
bought a bull calf from our herd, asks me to give 
in these papers my method of feeding, from the 
time dropped until one yearold. I really can answer 
this question fairly only by saying that we feed exact- 
lyas weshould forcommon stock. Wetry to have 
our calves fed on skimmed milk only, after they are 
six weeks old, but sometimes the change from fresh 
milk at this early age; leads to scouring, and the 
time has to be extended. After that time we give 
them only skimmed milk until they can be gradu- 
ally brought to a full hay diet. Ifa calf needs ex- 
tra feeding to bring it to a thirfty condition, we 
give it about a pint of oats a day, previously soak- 
ed in water. We avoid bran with calves, for fear 
of loosening their bowels too much, and we avoid 
corn-meal for fear of inducing a tendency to take 
on fat in the carcass. We even avoid giving the 
most nutritious hay, and this for two reasons; 
first, to prevent fattening, and, second, in order 
that the calf in satisfying his appetite, shall con- 
sume a large bulk of food, and so develope the 
capacity of his digestive apparatus, and create a 
permanent desire for large feeding, that will con- 
tinue when the richer feeding of maturity becomes 
necessary. As a rule, we hold that the young 
Jersey should be ‘“ growthy,” deep-flanked, and 
loose-jointed, and should have, generally, the cha- 
racteristics which farmers know as “ rangy.’’ 


Wew Agricultural Machinery. 


Conspicuous amongst the wonderful display of 
agricultural machinery at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, were some newly introduced machines and 
implements which deserve more than a passing no- 
tice. Some of these, although attracting consider- 
able attention for their novelty and obvious useful- 
ness; have already made a standard favorable repu- 
tation for their successful application to work 
which has hitherto been done by hand, slowly and 
laboriously; or imperfectly by inferior methods. 
To recapitulate all that was exhibited worthy of no- 
tice would be utterly impossible here; we simply 
introd¥ce to our readers in the engraving on the 
first page some of the machines which we consider as 
especially noticeable. First, there is the Hay 
Loader, (fig. 1,) which is not exactly a new machine, 
but ithas been so much improved in its construc- 
tion, that it may now be considered as perfect as 
may well be. This, Fousts’ Hay-Loader, did its 
work so well on the experimental field at the 
Exhibition, as to receive the warm commenda- 
tions of the judges, and more especially of the 
English judge, J. J. Coleman, Esq., the Agricultur- 
al Editor of the “London Field.”” This was high 
praise, as Mr. Coleman is an exacting and a com- 
petent judge of whatis required in the Nay field. 
This machine, which is made by Stratton & Co., 
Meadville, Pa., is- a labor saver of no mean value. 

The machine of perhaps the highest value in the 





harvest field, is the Reaper and Binder of Walter A. - 


Wood & Co., (fig. 2.) “To see this machine in oper 
ation is about as wonderful a thing as would be to 








see one of our present sewing machines fo 
time. The grain is cut as by an ordinary reaper, 
but is carried by the apron to the binding table, 


: oy 


seized by the revolving arms, compressed 

binder, bound and tied tightly with ean We fe 
sheaf is thrown to one side ready to be shocked. 
The binder is known as Locke’s Binder, and has 


used the past season by the large grain growers of 
Kansas and Minnesota, whose fields cover thous- 
ands of acres, and by many other farmers elsewhere, 
We consider this the most conspicuous improve- 
ment on exhibition at Philadelphia. 

More modest, but no less useful on the farm, es- 
pecially to the root grower—and that should be 
every farmer—is the double Turnip and Root Drill 
of Messrs, Watson & Co., of Ayr, Ontario, Canada, 
(fig.8.) To have one of these implements at a 
moderate price would remove much of the difficul- 
ty that stands in the way of root- culture in this 
country ; a culture that is more needed for an im- 
proved rotation of crops and a better agriculture 
generally than any other nent. ‘This ima- 
chine is wholly of iron, and practically indestruc- 
tible ; it rolls the drills to a proper shape; crushes 
the clods; plows its furrows; drops the seed and 
covers and presses the surface over them, operating 
on two ridges at once. We have seen no other root- 
seed drill so acceptable in every way as this one. 

A three-furrow iron-frame wheeled Gang-Plow, 
by the same makers, (Watson & Co.), shown 
at figure 4, is a peculiarly strong, light and ser- 
viceable plow. The use of gang-plows must: be- 
come common in time, and it only requires that 
farmers get over a certain prejudice ‘against them 
to bring them into general use on such Boils-and 
farms as are adapted for their use. We have: seen 
four horses on a single plow turning one futrow. 
Four horses and one man can turn three furrows 
with this plow. By the use of the wheels, the plow 
having the shares raised, may be turned upon''the' 
headland without tearing up the surface, and a 
careful plowman may*make as neat work with this 
plow as need be. 

Each of these improved machines relate particu- 
larly to a special part of farm work, plowing, sow- 
ing and reaping. While there aré many other ma- 
chines and implements in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Philadelphia, that are worthy of the highest 
commendation, these seemed tovus to be so novel 
and yet so useful, as to make them worthy of 
special notice, which is given here solely on their 
merits, without any request from, or any communi- 
cation whatever with their manufacturers. Many 
other machines attracted our attention at Phila- 
delphia, to which we may refer at # future time, 
when occasion may serve. fe 





A Southern House Costing $2,500. — 

BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, ¥. ¥; 

This plan of a simple, yet genteel Southern house, 
embraces ample: interior: accommodation for 
wants of a good sized family. It has an abun 
of outside verandas, and artificial shade, and ma 
be constructed at a very moderate cost... ‘Beeps 
rior, (fig 1.}—The style is adapted to the 
and Southern States, because of its elevation and 
airiness, the overhanging projections of its roof, 
and the facility with which wings, or verandas, may 
beadded. The Tower is a conspicuous feature, and 
though without any special ornamentation, it gives 
an expression of unity and completeness to the 
whole structure. The Verandas on every side afford 
protection from the sun. Many persons prefer dis- 
connected verandas, (as shown in figs. 1 and 8,) with 
open ends to the roofs for the escape of’ the héated 
air’ that would otherwise bé retained in them. 
Moreover -discennected -verandas prevent’ the %b-- 
noyance ‘arising from thé noise’ ina ; 
who are fond of running and playing upon them. 
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r. (fig. 2.)\—This is under the kitchen | 


ayes OF feet Weep, has two ‘windows, an 
gre ‘with stote steps, and a stair-way 
the rear entry: of the first floor.. 
these , (fig. 8.}—Hight of ceiling in the 





Fig. 1. —VIEW OF EXTERIOR OF A SOUTHERN HOUSE. 


main‘house 11:feet; and in the wing 9 feet. The 
entrancé Hall, nearly square, and entered from the 
front. piazza through double doors, contains the 
main Stairs, and communicates with the parlor and 
dining-réom. Each of these apartments communi- 
cates with the library through large sliding-doors. 
The: Windows tothese rooms open to the floor, and 





CELLAR 











__UNEXCAVATED, 


_», Fig. 2—cELLaB aNd GROUND PLAN. 
are, protected on the outside by the verandas. The 
front parlor window is 6+ feet wide, with the sashes 
arranged to slide in pockets at either side, by which 
bene ore ch to, avd 
the veranda. Each of the large 


med: coqe - 








rooms has fire-places and marble-mantles. 
Closet for the dining-room is under the main ‘stairs. 
The KiToHeEN is in the rear wing, and ‘separated 
from the main house by the rear lobby and the 


pantry; it has’ a good sized deuble window at 


each side, alarge pan- 
try and a fire-place. 
In the rear’ entry 
are stair-ways leading 
to the second story, 
and to the cellar... 
Second Story, 
(fig.4.)}—Hight of ceil- 
ings in main house 9 
feet, and-in the winz 7 
feet. It is divided into 
six chambers, besides 
halls and ¢losets. 
The three ° larger 
chambers have fire- 
places with marble 
shelves, and two win- 
dows in each. ° The 
window in the small 
chamber is placed 
near the ceiling, 
above the kitchen 
roof. The two cham- 
bers in the wing are 
intended as servants 
rooms, and have no 
communication with 
the main house.... 
Tower and Attic.—The 
Tower has an in- 
closed stair-way with 
a door at the’ foot. 
The main roof finish 
at the rear of the 
tower, is leveled even 
with the main ridge, inclosing the intervening 
space—this affords room for a door leading from 
the tower to the attic. This story is thoroughly 
floored, and has small windows in each gable, and 
is useful as a place for storage.’ In cases of neces- 
sity a portion of this attic may be used for bed- 
rooms....Comstruction.—The Cellar exca- 
vations are made in the ground 4+ feet deep, 
and for the underpinning of the main house 1 foot. 
The loose earth is used in grading, raising the sur- 
face immediately surrounding the foundations 8 
inches. The foundation walls are 8 inches thick, 
of hard brick and good mortar. The cellar walls 
are 64 feet high, and the underpinning 3 feet 2 in. 
high, leaving an exposed surface 18 inches high at 
eompletion. Only the portions of the foundation 
plan, shown darker in the plan, fig. 2, are walled, 
the intervening spaces being left open for the free 
circulation of air. The general character of the 
materials t1 be used in the construction of this 
house, (a large portion of: which is milled, and man- 
ufactured ready for use), may be inferred from the 
appended estimate. The manner of putting these 
materials together is of great: importance, and 
should be entrusted only to skillful: and thorough 
workmen. | The details of the exterior finish are so 
plain, that the work of “ getting out’, the several 
parts may be done by the mechanics when build- 
ing, without recourse to the scroll saw or carver. 
The truss work of the cornices, and the open frame 
work, and columns of the verandas, are of dressed 
timber, neatly fitted, and stop chamfered. — All the 
roofs have sufficient pitch to allow the use of shin- 
gles, which are much lighter and cooler than slate 
or metal. Veranda roofs so constructed do not 
reflect so much heat into ‘the chamber windows 
as others, which is important in a warm climate. 
Ventilation.—Large window openings, with easy 
working sashes, are provided, and afford the best 
means of changing the air of any apartment. The 
chimneys are large, and have open fire-places, and 
ventilating side flues with registers near the ceilings. 
These openings, which should never be closed, will 
be found to afford sufficient ventilation. During 
seasons of extreme heat, the tower may be made to 
serve as a genera) ventilator, by lowering the upper 
sasbes, and opening all the doors leading to it...The 
following estimate includes everything meeessary 


The 





SSS 
to complete this building, in a thorough maniier, at 
prices now ruling in the vicinity of New York. 






































































. Estimate : 
1 yards Excavation, @ 25c, p 
15,000 Bricks furnished and Inld..@ $13 #1 07... cre I 
Ob feet Stone Steps and Sills, @ 80. per foot......222 or 
| ere 
ae 
aE LLENTRY 
iC vaed 
pe 
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12x14 
[= ros 
LOBBY NTRY 
VERANDA A 5x7-6 x6 
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LIBRARY DINING 
15x15 ROOM 
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rs PARLOR HALL 
> 15x18 9-6xi0-9 d 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


900 yards Plastering, 2 a per yard.. . 
6,112 feet Timber, «A PEP y Ce Ee BS YE 8 soit 
viz. bs 4x8 in.x2d7 ie abng. 78 Beams, 2x8 in.x!6 ft. lo} 
1Tie, 4x6 in.x247 ft. long. 34 Beans, 2x8in.x15 ft. long.” 
1 Plate, 4x6 in.x 247 ft. lg. 39 Beams,: x’ in.x16 ft.long. 
7 Posts, 4x7 in.x22 ft. long. 15 Beams, 2x7 in. x 11 ft. long. 
4 Posts, 4x7 in. x 34ft.1'g. 1 Piazza, 2x0 in. x3 fi. ie 
1 Ridge, 2x7in x4 ft.long. 2 Valleys, 3x8 in. x 16 ft. long, 
1 Ridge, 2x7 in.x0 ft. long. 








VERANDA 








100 Joist, 8x4 in. x13 ft. long, @ 16c. each. . - 16.00 
400 Wall Strips, 2x4 in.x18 ft. long, S ise. OER .nacchuan 52.00 
420 Siding (64-inch wide, x 13ft. long, @ 3c. each..... 109,20 
Materials in Cornices and Verund: BF. cnenenase enna 40.00 
120 Hemlock Boards, (for main a ) @ le. each... 18. 
238 Vine Boards for roctng Ai X13. @ 18¢. eaCh...,..0. 4248 
67 bunches Shingles, @ $2 # 134, 
Finial un Tower .......+.... 8.10 
Flooring for Verandas (4% inches wide) @ 20c, e 33.60 
360 Flooring for inside (944 inches wide) at 26c. oe! 98.60 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


Closet finigh, $20.00.,........sccede-ss iseosee 110.00 
ay Gellar a Witniows, complete, @ #6 each. 12.00 






28 Windows, @ $10, $280; 32 Doors, @ $1 .00 
3 Mantles, $25; 3 Shelves, $6,... ......ceeeeeccecereees vs 
224 feet Gutters and Leaders, @ 8c. _ 3 0sckbeviesed 11.92 

Nails, $22.00; Painting, $175; Carth By 222.00 
Carpenter's L 8 labor not cluded ado ve wees = 230,00 - 
OOOO eee ~~ hemes eesonteseses wn Sao e U OF 


Total Cost, completers. <jsscesscess--seci-s 12) 5 
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breeders, and if properly fed, the hens will lay on | and 1 shaggy. .The fifth. is large 
The French atts of Poultry. without stopping to “ sit.” They will thrive in ne pret te as. with the cumieteaete 


—<——_ 


If profit is the chief end of poultry keeping, and 
this is certainly the purpose for which farmers and 
those who raise poultry for the market, as well as 
those who compete for prizes at the poultry shows, 
are all in pursuit of, 
then the French breeds 
of fowls are worthy 
of high consideration. 
There is no other coun- 
try in the world where 
poultry is so popular a 
product in the market, 
or so frequent a dish 
upon the tables as in 
France, and a breed 
that is in favor there 
must possess positive 
merit. In addition to 
the vast number of eggs 
which are consumed in 
every possible shape in 
cookery, and in various 
arts, millions of dollars 
worth are exported 
from France every year, 
and the powlet, various- 
ly presented, is not only 
avery conspicuous item 
on the bills of fare, but 
its delicacy and suc- 
oulence entitle it to the 
prominence it there en- 
joys. That it is accept- 
able in France should 
be to a breed a passport 
to popular favor every- 
where. Yet the French 
fowls are not nearly 
so popular in America as they deserve to be. We 
confess we never could banish the light Brahma 
from our yard to replace it with either tne Houdan 
or the Creyecceur, but this is rather for its friendly, 
amiable disposition, and its excellent, and fairly 
plentiful eggs, especially in winter, rather than for 
the quality of its flesh; for a Brahma is inclined to 
be “scrawny ”’ in its youth, and yellow and tough 
in its age, and not par- 
ticulatly toothsome at 
any period of its life ; 
while the Houdans and 
the Crevecceurs are both 
prolific egg producers, 
grow rapidly, and pos- 
sess white and juicy 
flesh. Yet we have ad- 
mired these fowls in the 
yards of other people, 
and have listened favor- 
ably to frequent praise 
of their profit and their 
beauty. The Houdan is 
doubtless a very hand- 
some and _ attractive 
bird, and a flock of 
them, well bred and 
well cared for, is very 
showy in the yard or the 
field. They are square 
and massive about the 
body, with short legs, a 
spirited or even a fierce 
carriage, on account of 
their peculiar crest,» 
beard and muffling, and 
the lively markings of 
their plumage ; which, 
when perfect, is of a 
mixed ‘‘ pebbly ’’ black 
and white. They have 
the fifth toe, a useless, objectionable member, 
which they inherit from the Dorking strain in 
their ancestry, although along with it they have 
the fine flavored flesh and plump breast of that 
Trace. Their legs are gray and their bones remark- 
ably light. They are egg producers ‘rather than 








show the comb, which is double, 





confinement, when properly kept, as well as when 
roaming at large, and when allowed to range, exer- 
cise the liberty now and then with greater freedom 
than is convenient upon the farm, The stand- 
ard of excellence of the poultry fanciers for the 


Houdan is subject to some variation as to minor 
points, such as the shape of the comb; the fifth 
toe, however, ‘is insisted upon; the feathering 
should be of black and white, evenly mixed, and 
not patchy; the saddle of the cock is tipped with 
straw yellow; the crest is of black and white 
feathers, evenly mixed, and thrown back so as to 

evenly toothed 





A CREVECEUR COCK AND HEN. 


upon each side, and with both sides alike in shape ; 
the hackle is black and white, the beard and muffle 
almost hide the face, and the wattles are long and 
evenly rounded’ at the ends, The hen is: square 
bodied, and low framed, with plumage like that of 
the cock; the crest is full and:round and: not loose 











Se 


birds are procured t6 start with, they should. breed - 
very true to the marks, but if long closely bred 
they will in time become mixed in appearance. 

The Creveceeur, like the Hondan, is named from 
the village in France, in the neighborhood of which 
it has long been largely 
bred for market. .These 
birds are. remarkably 
stately and handsome, 
although ‘sombre. in 
color, except in the sun- 
light, when the golden 
green reflections from 
the plumage make them 
very brilliant, but this 
S.. peculiarity, is... only 
‘.. brought out.in.a favor- 
able light,..They are 
‘much more rarely seen 
than, the Houdans, al- 
though as. producers of 
eggs, and, for, non-sit- 
\:.; ting, as. wellas for early 
. » Inaturity,..and..-white- 
cd ness, and sweetness of 
i flesh, they j, Surpass 

these... They. fe, pot 
\ " winter layers, ch is 

= © an-objeetion, but when 


== the cock is crossed 
"1; typon) Brahnia ‘hers, the 
~- eggs... produce table 
_, birds of heavy weight, 
excellent quality, and in 
‘time for eatly market- 
ing. . They Suffer noth- 
ing from ‘confinement, 
and “a dozen ‘can ‘be 
easily kept in a yard 
of 20 feet square. They are very tame and 
friendly when petted. They excel as table birds, 
notwithstanding their black legs, which, how- 
ever they may be objected to by the market men 
or the cooks, have no ill effect upon the color, 
flavor, or tenderness, of the flesh, which is very 
white and of delicious flavor, Young birds will 
fatten when 3 months old, and have been made to 
weigh 4 pounds at that 
age, and at 6 months, 
with two weeks fatten- 
ing, have weighed 7 
pounds. The Creve- 
coeur cock should be a 
heavy, compact bird, 
mounted upon short, 
thick legs; the thighs 
being well feathered, 
tend to give the birds a 
heavier and more solid 
build. The back is 
broad and flat, giving a 
robustness to thé fig- 
ure, and slopes but 
slightly towards the 
tail, whichis carried 
high. The general car- 
riage is dignified, their 
sedateness being some- 
what hightened by their 
sombre coloring.’ The 
comb is two-horned or 
“antlered,”* and the 
crest is formed of lance- 
let shaped... feathers 
which fall backwards 
and do not straggle 
wildly in all directions 
asin the Houdan. The 
chicks are hardy. when 
properly cared. for, but 
early chicks of this breed are rare, on account of the 
late habits of the hen. The breast is full ; the hackle 
is long and sweeps gracefully down. the neck ; the 
beard and muffle are full and low on, the.throat, and 
the plumage, as previously described, when. perfect, 
is of a solid black with.greenish and.sometimes bril- 
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Fa 
liant reflections. “The hen is similarin color and | fortunate circumstance, that it will not do to be | the mare might be led home. One day she was by 
? 


special points to the cock; her body is massive, 
and her legs strong to mateh her stout body. Her 
plumage is perfectly black, the crest is large, and 
the beard full. and profuse, and the comb, which is 
horned, is much hidden in the crest. As these 
birds become aged a few stray white feathers will 
appear in the crest, which, however, should be an 
objection in young birds. When but one breed is 
kept, the Houdan would be preferable to the Creve- 
cour, on account of its more lively color, but were 
cross-bred birds are not objected to, a few of the 
latter with their remarkably beautiful color, when 


- ina bright light, their large size and handsome car- 


riage ; their desirable table qualities, and the habit 
of the hen to lay when all others are broody, would 
make a very desirable addition to a fiock of light 
Brahmas, or white Cochins. Black fowls do not 
seem to become popular very readily, just as black 
breeds of cattle have few admirers, in spite of their 
many claims on the grazier and the butcher, but if 
any black fowl is to be chosen, we would certainly 
give the preference to the Crevecceur. The illustra- 
tions given on the preceding page, are portraits 
from life, of prize taking birds, and although there 
are differences of opinion amonggt fanciers as to 
the value of certain points of questionable merit, 
intrinsically, yet the birds here represented are as 
near perfection as any than can easily be procured. 





Among the Farmers.—No. 10, 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—~-— 
Potatoes not worth Digging. 


I believe the fact, which this year stares us in 
the face on every hand, that potatoes in good soil 
and under good culture have actually dried up 
without producing anything worth digging, and in 
many cases nothing at all, is absolutely without a 
parallel in this latitude. It is quite true that the 
plants were in some cases set back by the Colorado 
beetle, but the failure of the crop, except in a few 
cases of absolute neglect, or ignorance of the best 
methods of destroying the pest, is due to the hot, 
dry weather, We have been getting careless about 


Early Planting 


potatoes of late years. It used to be an almost 
universal feeling that early potatoes must be 
planted just as soon as the ground could be worked. 
It was necessary, too, for the earlier we had our 
potatoes in the market, the better the price we re- 
ceived, but now-a-days the competition with Ber- 
muda, Norfolk, and other Southern ports is such, 
that New Jersey and Long Island potatoes hardly 
have ashow. This year indeed the price. at which 
early potatoes. were sold was high, yet this was 
simply on account of sca The fine piece of 
potatoes, which really borg 6M the palm in our 
whole neighborhood, was t simply because 
it was planted early, and tilled. The plants 
were well established before the beetles became 
troublesome ; no Paris green was,;used’; the insects 
were hand-picked by the old farmer.and’his grand- 
sons, and before the drouth became severe, a fine 
crop of Early Rose was safe, if not seenmed. Of 
course, it-was not a large crop. The drouth hur- 
ried the ripening of both tubers and plants, and so 
essentially diminished the yield. Early planting 
alone will not, however, insure a crop of even 
Early Rose. I think that 
Deep Planting of Potatoes 

is nearly as important. If the soil be reasonably 
deep and mellow, the seed may be placed siz inehes 
deep, though I would not advise or direct that it 
should be planted more than five, for this would 
accomplish the setting of the seed probably at 
something over four inches deep. This depth is 
usually about right, yet in sandy land six inches is 
none too much. I believe that, if the early pota- 
toes in this parched region had been planted in 
March, as they might have been, and four inches 
deep, we would have had three-quarters of a crop, 
and probably more. It is important to remember, 


sparing of seed in planting early, for the cold moist 
soil often causes potatoes to decay, especially if 
they be planted cut in small pieces. It is almost 
equally necessary that the pieces, though large, be 
cut several days before planting, that they may be- 
come dry, and the cut surface protected by a dry, 
gummy film of which exude. 
City Stable Manure. 
The failure of the potato crop places the farmers 
and gardeners, who have been using city manure, 
in a far worse position, than that in which they be- 
gan the season. Many of them were in arrears for 
last year’s payments, yet they were trusted again 
for the manure necessary to make their early po- 
tato and early cabbage crops, which are ordinarily 
the first crops to bring in much money. Of course 
they can not pay for it, and the city manure is of- 
fered at very low prices, and sale for a good deal of 
it is absolutely Jost. The prices which Long Island 
farmers have been in the habit of paying, do not 
seem to be too great, certainly they have not been 
greater than the sharp demand for it warranted. 
When we have had favorable seasons for potatoes 
or for cabbages, the debt was easily cancelled be- 
fore the close of the season, but the failure of one 
or two crops seems to have seriously disturbed the 
trade, and this excellent manure is offered this fall 
at such low prices, that a permanent deflection of 
the fertilizer from Long Island may result through 
other farmers learning about it, and providing for 
its transportation. It consists of horse-dung shaken 
out nearly clean from the straw and other bedding, 
and kept free from moisture, or packed in pits, 
where only the liquids from the stuble flow. Some- 
times it becomes heated, and more or Jess moldy 
and fire-fanged, and occasionally it is very light and 
dry ; but usually it is in good condition, and as city 
horses are generally well fed, it is of excellent 
quality. I recently visited a farm where it is used, 
and was surprised to find it esteemed as fully equal 
to good mixed manure from the barn-yard. 


Horseback Riding. 

Where we have so many horses, and for a con- 
siderable part of the year such poor roads, it seems 
remarkable that we do not ride more. Our people 
prefer to drag through the mud and over rough 
roads in buggies or phaetons. Even of country- 
bred boys and girls more than half can not sit a 
horse with grace, comfort, or safety, and as to city- 
bred youths, some are sent to riding-school, and 
make fair riders, but never practice it, while a few 
—not one in a hundred of these—enjoy a gallop 
through the park before breakfast, or in the after- 
noon, once in six months. Can it-be that the 
general sentiment of the community, which is op- 
posed to a horse going in any other gait than » trot 
or walk, has had the effect to cause us to forego 
riding? The increase of lung diseases, weakness 
of the spine, catarrh, etc., among men of sedentary 
pursuits, may perhaps in a measure be accounted 
for by the giving up of this exercise. 

The fact that a driving-horse is an easy, pleasant, 
well trained saddile-horse, unless, indeed, he be on- 
ly used as a saddle-nag, does not add a penny to 


‘his market value, indicates how little we ride. 


Horse-dealers never know whether or not a horse 
is an easy gaited one under saddle, and if he will 
carry a man on his back without making a disturb- 
ance, or trying to throw him off, he is recommended 
as “broken to saddle,’’ at least in the New York 
market. 
An Arabian Nag. 

A year or two ago a friend,a city bred man, 
spent the summer with us, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing the society of an Arabian mare, which he pick- 
ed up at an auction sale at a bargain. The mare 
was sent to the farm, and before long he came too, 
and became an established member of our house- 
hold for the season. The mare was as white as 
snow, with silky mane and tail as fine as a lady’s 
hair. Her gait was an easy canter, or a free trot, 
and she had an intelligence which was almost hu- 
man. It was not long before she had been ridden 
over almost every road in the vicinity. Our friend’s 
morning canter ended at the railway station, where 





& fact impressed upon my own mind by s most un- 


mistake, not fastened to the wagon, but neverthe- 
less plodded on behind as piously as if she had been 
tied, though often a rod or two behind. This was. 
afterwards repeated, and suggested the idea of 
turning her loose at other stations to come home 
alone, which, after that, she did with precision, A 
card was attached to the saddle pummel—« Let 
her-alone and she’ll go home ”—and so she did 
from every railway and steamboat station within 
six or eight miles. 

I sometimes wonder that the example has not. 
been followed, for the mare was well known 
throughout this region, and this convenient habit 
commented upon. It was no taught trick, but de- 
pended simply upon the mare’s common senge, 
She was 15 years old, and past the day of learning: 
new tricks easily. I think almost any horse might 
be taught to go directly home. All that would be 
necessary would be to watch him for a few times, 
and give him a lump of sugar after he got home, 
and a mild chastisement if he was found loitering 
on the road. Of course his head should be well 
checked up, to prevent nibbling shrubs or grass, 
Riding for pleasure only, I greatly enjoy, but it ig, 
riding for use or profit which I would commend to 
farmers and gentlemen living in the country. It is. 
many years since I have taken a pleasure ride, and 
yet I should feel Jost without a good saddle horse ; 
and so far as my experience goes, the fact that a 
horse is good for all work in harness, does not,” 
affect his being pleasant under saddle, nor does his. 
use in this way affect his driving at ordinary gaits,. 

A Cuban Saddle-Horse. 


The Cuban gentlemen, and perhaps equally those: 
of other Spanish-American States, appreciate a 
good saddle-horse. There is one owned in this 
county, a stallion, but well broken, intelligent, and 
kind. He was seen and ridden in Cuba by his 
owner, who has a weakness for a fine horse, so. 
he soon became his property. With the style of an 
Arabian, ne has the coat and color of the Barb—a 
skin like satin, of a dark glossy bay, inclining to 
brown, covered with fine white spots and speckles, 
each clearly defined, as if he had been out in a 
snow-storm, no spot being larger than a bean, and 
none smaller than a kernel of wheat. Ata distance 
of 100 yards none of the spots show, and he looks. 
like a bay horse. Beautiful and curious as is his 
appearance, his gait is still more interesting. Ap- 
parently it is a rapid trot, executed by moving both 
fore and hind feet independently of each other, 
and so that but one foot is lifted atatime. The 
effect of this is to gain the smoothest movement 
possible to imagine. I think a glass of water near- 
ly full might be carried by the rider without spill- 
ing adrop. The speed is fully equal to that of a 
smart trot, and of course it is easy and delightful. 
It is strange that we have no familiar English name 
for the gait, which is said to be natural to the Span- 
ish horse, as to the Spanish-American ponies, which 
are for the greater part directly descended from 
Spanish and Barb stuck. Nevertheless, to exhibit. 
the gait in perfection, the horse undergoes severe 
training, and his value is greatly increased thereby. 

Cider and Vinegar. 

The dry weather has caused many apples to fall, 
which otherwise would have held on—though more: 
or less wormy. Some were ripe enough to make 
fair cider for vinegar, others too green, but still 
worth pressing for the same purpose. That was 
before the ripening of fall pippins and other good 
cider apples, for when well treated, Fall Pippin ci- 
der is excellent, though not to be compared with 
that from Newtown Pippins. One reason may be 
that the weather in September and early October is 
not so favorable to the fermentation as that of late: 
October and November. The high winds, which it 
is fair to look for as autumn weather comes on, 
will shake off the apples more than usual, I fear, 
and great quantities of poor cider and flavorless 
vinegar will be the result. The better the cider the: 
finer the vinegar always. 

I was greatly amused by Dr. Hexamer’s account. 
of the difficulty he encountered in getting his 
superb cider entered and exhibited at ‘‘the Cen- 





he and I took the cars for New York, in order that | 


tennial.” It was entered properly early in the 
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epring, and the printed rules required that it should 
be delivered, with other things, — hy 10th of 
May. So the Doctor was “on hand of course. 
He was informed that his other exhibits were in 
order, but that the cider could not be shown before 
* gutumn. ‘““Why not?’ said he.—‘ The special 
exhibition of cider-presses takes place then, and 
pesides it is of no object at this time o’year.”— 
« But,” said the Doctor, “you show wine now, do 
ou not? ”’—‘‘ Certainly—age improves wine.’’— 
“Then,” said he, ‘‘ my exhibit is Apple wine, for it 
is not fit to drink until it isa year old, and that 
which I have to show is some of it several years 
old in the barrels.’”’—‘‘ Ah,” said the wise official, 
“jf you have apple wine it is all right, that of 
course may be shown now.” 

This official was not more ignorant of what cider 
is, than most of his countrymen. Here in this land 
of apples, in almost endless variety, and of unsur- 
passed excellence, the abundance of which is only 
equaled by the profusion of other fruits of the earth, 
we know cider only as a beverage enjoyable before 
fermentation is fairly over, and good for nothing 
put vinegar and apple-jack after it becomes “ hard.” 
There are few kinds of imported wines that equal 
this 

Apple-Wine 
of Dr. Hexamer. He has never told me, that I re- 
member, the method by which it is made, and its 
fermentation regulated and perfected, without the 
loss of flavor, or gaining of false flavors. I have 
little doubt that he selects sound ripe apples, 
mingling varieties only when he knows they go 
well together, using no decayed fruit. Laying up 
his cheese in press cloths and not straw ; using no 
water to wet the cloths, or the straw if he uses it; 
that he exposes the ground apples to the air more 
or less, stirring the mash frequently to give it a 
good color; that he uses pure, clean sherry or 
brandy barrels, if possible not previously used for 
cider ; that he allows as little access of air as possi- 
ble to the cider during the pressing or afterwards ; 
that the cider is racked from one barrel into an- 
other, just as soon as the first fermentation is fairly 
over; that it is kept in the coolest part of the cel- 
lar all the time, in order that the fermentation shall 
go on quietly and thoroughly, the barrels being 
kept full, and no air being allowed to come in con- 
tact with the cider. The barrels are probably 
racked off three times before spring, and again at 
the beginning of warm weather, (apple-blossom 
time, when the cider works from ‘‘sympathy’’). 
The cider I allude to is “still,” that is, not spark- 
ling or effervescing when bottled, as it may be. 
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* The Angora Goat. 


BY R. PETERS, ESQ., ATLANTA, GA. 





Continued from last month, page 373. 


VALUE OF THE FLBECE.—The market value of 
mohair, like all other commercial commodities, 
may be expected to fluctuate in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand. But as the pro- 
duction is now, and for many-years must continue 
to be unequal to the demand, prices must remain 
at, orapproximate those now current. In the mean- 
time improvement may reasonably be expected in 
the yield, the quality, and its preparation for mar- 
ket, at an inappreciable incwease of cost. I have 
already quoted it at from 60 cents to one dollar per 
pound. But the shrinkage in alf values within the 
last twelve months, has affected ‘‘ mohair” also. As 
to present [August] prices the following returns 
of a small shipment to the Jamestown, N. Y., 
Manufacturing Comp’y are respectfully presented : 


JAMESTOWN ALPACA MIL1s, 
Jamestown, N. Y., July 18th, 1876. 
Ricuarp Peters, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sold to Hatt & TuRNeER, 
(Mohairs, Al 8, Poplins and Worsteds.) 
1°4 ths. 1st quality Mohair @ V5c............ . «+» $188.00 
s.2d = do. do, BOC, 6 9.009, c0rccreeen 33.00 
10Ds.8d = do. do, eee 5.50 
7 Ds. black do. QBCk fii sess ee ee 3.85 
43 tbs, §-grade BO, WG vissisixiesenives 8,60 


Uses or Ancora Goat Propucts.—‘‘ Mohair,” 
the commercial name of the fleece of the Angora 
Goat, is used for the manufactures of which wool 
may form a part—but its length, great strength, 





and silkiness of fiber, and its beautiful luster, and 
the fact that it readily receives dyes, which, once 
set, are indelible, gives ita higher market value, ac- 
companied by a rapidly increasing demand. It is 
manufactured principally into poplins and alpaca 
goods, that are known as mohair goods, and into 
plushes and braids. 

In California and other of the Pacific States, large 
flocks of grade Angoras are being bred for their 
skins, for which there is an increasing demand at 
San Jose, California, by the Angora Robe, Glove 
and Mat Manufactory. The carcass is highly prized, 
wherever introduced, as food, while the milk is 
highly esteemed for domestic use and the sick 
room. Taken altogether, the Angora may be re- 
garded as avery valuable acquisition, and an ad- 
dition to the resources of our husbandry—especial- 
ly in the Middle, South Atlantic, Western, and Pa- 
cific States. The great hardiness and beauty of the 
animal, its almost entire freedom from disease, its 
self-sustaining qualities, and the rapidity with 
which it multiplies itself and grows, must make it 
a universal favorite. 

Can 1T Be CROSSED WITH SHEEP ?—Prior to the 
year 1860 I tried many experiments, in hopes of ob- 
taining a cross between the goat and sheep, and 
failed inevery instance. Extensive correspondence 
with other breeders has convinced me that the cross 
cannot be obtained. Dr. John Bachman, the cele- 
brated Naturalist of Charleston, 8. C., who was in 
correspondence with the most distinguished natur- 
alists of Europe, informed me that he had no faith 
in the theory, and did not believe the cross obtain- 
abie. He stated, however, that Cuvier, the re- 
nowned French Naturalist, claimed to have exam- 
ined a specimen of such a hybrid, but Dr. Bachman 
himself believed that Cuvier had been deceived, or 
had made a mistake. 


INTRODUCTION INTO CALIFORNIA.—In the spring 
of 1861 I shipped, by Adams Express, to St. Louis, 
two 16-months’-old bucks to Mr. Wm. M. Landrum, 
then of Joaquin Co., California, who, at the ensu- 
ing State Fair, in September, received a special 
premium for the introduction of the Angora, or 
‘Cashmere’? Goat—a large size silver goblet. 
From St. Louis they were transported by steamer 
to Fort Leavenworth. Thence they traveled on 
foot with the wagon train, browsing on what was 
rejected by other animals, and arrived uninjured, 
and in good condition, at their new home. One 
died of snake-bite after siring about thirty kids. 
The other, widely and popularly known on the Pa- 
cific Coast as “ Billy Atlanta,’’ (and ‘‘ King of the 
Cashmere Goats,) lived to be ten years old, (when 
he was accidentally killed,) and sired about 2,000 
kids. This buck won the sweepstake prize, against 
all competition, at every fair down to that preced- 
ing his death ; his numerous descendants are scat- 
tered all along the Pacific Coast, and his blood 
courses in the veins of over one-half the Angora 
flock, pure-bred and grades, in that part of the 
Union, estimated to approximate 70,000 head. 

In Nov., 1867, Mr. Landrum imported eight head, 
and these were followed in Dec., by seven import- 
ed by Gray & Gilmore ; and these by three import- 
ed by Mr. Flint. In 1868 Gray & Gilmore imported 
seven more, and Messrs. Landrum, Butterfield & 
Son imported two bucks—one of which was the 
celebrated no-horned Costamboul already men- 
tioned. Soon after, in the same year, (1868,) I sent 
out 25 head of choice pure-bred goats by Mr. E. 
Holland, of Atlanta, 17 of which were bought by 
Landrum, Butterfield & Son, and the other eight by 
various parties in California. 

In 1870 Diehl & Brown shipped out most of their 
stock, 60 of which survived, and passed into the 
hands of Butterfield & Son. In 1871-72, Shearland 
& Thomas imported the larger portion of the Euty- 
chides flock, and in 1872 Landrum & Rogers bought 
the larger portion of my pure-bred stock. Thus it 
will be observed that about one-third of the pure- 
breds introduced into California, was contributed 
from the first and original (Davis) importation of 
1848 ; and that its blood is present in probably two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the Angora stock on the 
Pacific Coast. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO FUTURE IMPORTATIONS.—As 








already intimated, the importation of Asiatic Goats 
has been promiscuous, and in many cases from 
chance lots of ill-bred, ill assorted stock Few 
have been imported direct from their native moun- 
tain country ; the greater portion having been pur- 
chased near the coast by persons unacquainted 
with the business, and more interested in specula- 
tion, than regard for, or a desire to improve tie 
stock. Mr. John M. Harris, of California, is an ex- 
ception, he having, last year, visited both Cashmere 
and Angora, and after observation and inquiry, de- 
cided in favor of the last named as the best adapt- 
ed to this country. He purchased and imported 
two bucks and ten eyes, (all yearlings, ) which, witk 
their increase on the way, cost him at the time of 
landing over five hundred dollars each. 

To obtain the finest specimens of pure-bred An- 
goras, Iam clearly of opinion that some experienced 
breeder should go direct to the native home of the 
goat and remain one or more years, select and breed 
there, and thus by securing an improved stock, eb- 
tain animals which would be a decided improve- © 
ment on many of the previous importations, and 
provesareally valuable addition to our Angora stock. 

THE Goat OF THIBET, THE TRUE CASHMERE.— 
The name “ Cashmere”? is derived from that of the * 
city where the far-famed Cashmere shawl is made, 


* but the wool entering into its manufacture is ob- 


tained from the undercoat of the Goat of Thibet— 
the home of which goat is among and between the 
principal and secondary ranges of the Himalayas, 
near the regions of perpetual snow, from 10,000 to 
22,000 feet above the ocean, distant northwesterly 
about 1,500 miles from Calcutta, and 2,500 miles 
east of Angora. 

Dr. Davis brought with him from Asia, in 1848, 
besides the Angoras, a pair of Thibet Goats. The 
male died soon after his arrival in this country. 
The female was smaller than Angoras, narrow in 
the chest, with fox-ears, and rather short, upright, 
spiral horns. She had an undercoat of downy 
wool, and an overcoat of white hair about four 
inches long. This undercoat is combed out by the. 
natives as it starts to shed in the spring, and is used 
by them in the manufacture of the Cashmere shawls. 

In 1859 L bought a male Thibet Goat, and three 
females having the appearance of beiug half Thibet 
and half Angora. The Thibet male bore a strong 
resemblance to the Thibet female imported by Dr. 
Davis. I combed out his undercoat of wool early 
in April, 1859, but could make no practical use of it, 

In 1854, when about to invest in Thibet and An- 
gora Goats, I was advised by Dr. Bachman not to 
purchase the Thibet Goats, but to rely on the Aa- 
goras, as, in his opinion, the Thibet Goats, like the 
Llamas of the Andes, could not be successfully ac- 
climated in a locality under 10,000. feet above the 
ocean. His opinion proved to be correct in my 
case, a8 all the Thibet Goats in my flock, pure and 
graded, died in a few years after I purchased them, 
from a disease of the lungs combined with dysen- 
tery, and I have heard of no one having been suc- 
cessful in the United States east of the Rocky 
Moentains, with the Thibets or Llamas. I am in- 
clined to believe, however, that with care and at- 
tention, both can be acclimated and profitably bred 
on the elevated plateaus of California, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, and perhaps other portions of 
that highly favored portion of the Union. 


Water-Carts, 
—~<—— 

The regular distribution of water to stock in the 
yards and fields, should never be neglected, and 
where there is not an ample supply from wells, wa- 
ter should be carried to the stock. To drive the 
stock to water will often be more trouble than to 
carry water to them, and a convenient method of 
doing this is by means of a tank, holding 500 to 600 
gallons, mounted upon a wagon-frame. One that 
we have seen in use was made of two-inch pine 
plank, jointed and strengthened at the corners by 
cleats, and held together by iron rods with broad. 
heads at one end, and screw nute at thé other. The. 
seams were calked to make them water tight. The. 








box was about 8 feet long, 4 feet, deep, and 8 feet 
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wide. A large faucet was fitted at one end, and a 
short piece of hose was fixed to this, to convey the 
water to the drinking troughs. For milk cows 
pasturing in a field not supplied with water in any 
other manner, it would be found of great benefit to 
stir into the water a few shovelfuls of bran or mid- 
dlings. The shaking of the wagon would keep the 
mixture well stirred, and this addition to the water 
would not only make it more palatable, and lead 
to a greater consumption of it, but it would supply 
additional nutriment of the most valuable and de- 
sirable ‘character for producing milk. In serving 
out this drink none of the stock should be neglect- 
ed, but cows, calves, horses, sheep, hogs, and poul- 
try, should always have aregular supply. It makes 
work, certainly, but our principle in farming is to 
make as much work as we can, provided the work 
is profitable, and no work upon the farm can be 








CART FOR CARRYING WATER. 


made more profitable than caring well for the 
health and comfort of the stock. This it is that 
produces milk, butter, beef, pork, wool, and mut- 
ton; and these we have found to be the most 
satisfactory money yielding products of the farm. 





<——t @ oe 
How to Make a Fishing Scow. 


The fishing season is over, but the fishing season 
ig not the time to make preparations for it. These, 
such as boat-building, should be done during the 
winter, when indoor work is more agreeable, and 
leisure is more ample, than in the summer. A boy 
who can handle tools, may make a very handsome 








Fig. 1.—vrew oF FisatNa scow. 


Boat or scow, such as is shown at figure 1, at a cost 
of five dollars or less, in the following manner. 
Brocure five three-quarter or half-inch clear pine 
boards, 12 feet in length, and 8 inches wide; four 
boards 10 feet long, 1 inch thick, and 1 foot wide, 
and three strips 10 feet long, 13-inch thick, and 
three inches wide. Plane all these smoothly on 
both sides, and have them all free from loose knots 
or.shakes. .Cut two of the 1-inch boards into the 
shape shown at figure 2, for side boards, sloping 





ach end to'a straight line for two feet, and then 
slightly rounding the middle of the board as shown. 
Cut two pieces of the 13-inch strips into lengths of 
"2 feet 10 inches, and nail them tothe ends of the 

rds as shown at fig. 3. If strips of soft brown 
are dipped into tar and placed between the 


“- a 


joints, they will be made closer and more water- 
tight. Cut the 8inch boards into 3 feet lengths, 
and nail them across the bottom, as shown at figure 
8, where the bevel ends, the two bottom boards 
must be beveled slight- 
ly upon one of their 
edges, so as to make a 
close joint. Then take - 
two of the 1}-inch 
strips, and make cuts in 
each on one side with 
the saw, one inch deep, 
as follows; measuring 
from one end,mark with 
a pencil across the strip 3 feet 6 inches from the 
end ; then mark again across the strip 1i-inch from 
the first mark, and score between these marks with 
an x. Then measure 3 inches and make another 














mark, and then an 
inch and a-half and 
make still another 
mark, and score as 
before between these 
last two with an x. 
Then do precisely the 
same on the same 
side of the strip, 
measuring from the 
other end. Then on 
the edges of the 
board score with 
gauge or make a line 
with a pencil exactly 
one inch from the 


make the cuts on the 
pencil lines down to 
the score on the 
edge, just one inch 
deep, but no more. 
Cut away the wood in the places that were marked 
with an x, leaving four slots 13-inch wide, 1 inch 
deep, and with three inches between them upon 
each strip. Nail these strips with the cut side in- 
wards, to the upper edge of the side-board, on the 
outside of the boat, as seen at figure 4. The spaces 
left in the gunwale are for the row-locks. The strips 
should be well nailed near the row-locks, and if a 
quarter-inch flat headed counter-sunk carriage bolt 
were used on each side of them, it would be very 
much better than so many nails. A thin washer, 
or burr, should be used beneath the nut of each 
bolt. The row-lock pins spould be made of hard 
maple or oak, in the shape shown at a, figure 4. 
They are one inch thick, one and a-half inch wide 
at the lower part, which 
fits into the slot, with a 
shoulder of half-an- 
inch, and the top is 
beveled off neatly as 
shown. The seats, of 
which there are two, are 
made 10 inches wide. 
The cleats for the seats, 
one inch thick, one and 
, a half inch wide, and 10 
inches long, are nailed 3 inches below the upper 
edge of the side board. The middle seat goes ex- 
actly in the center of the boat, with each edge 4 
feet 7 inches from the end of the boat. The end 
seats are placed with the backs 2 feet from the ends 
of the boat, leaving 8inches between each seat and 
the edge of the row-lock nearest to it. There are 
cleats for three seats, but only two seats are used 
at once. When one seat is used, the rower sits in 
the center, and he can use either of the row-locks, 
the boat being double-bowed. 
When two seats are used, one per- 
son only rows at one time, but 
either can row without changing 
seats, and one always faces to the 
direction in which the boat moves. 
This arrangement of seats is very convenient. 
Eighteen inches of each end is closed in, and 
makes a locker for holding fish-lines, hooks, or the 
“ painter,”’ which is a light rope for tying up the 
boat when not in use. This may be fastened to a 
ring-bolt or a hole bored .in one of the locker coy- 





marked side. - Then | 





ers. The long bottom-board, seen in 4 


4, 
ailed ag 


outsid 
The seat cleats a 


8inches wide and half-an-inch thick, is pn 
shown, by wrought nails driven from the 
and clinched on the inside. 





nailed in the same manner, as are also the side 
strips. Every nail is counter-sunk and the hole 
filled up with putty. The seams are puttied or 
filled with a strip of cotton sheeting pushed in with 
the blade of a diuner knife. If the joints are made 
as well as they may be, this is not needed, but two 
coats of paint will make all tight. The inside 
should be painted lead-color, made by mixing lamp- 





SSS; 
Fig. 4.—INTERIOR OF BOAT. 


black with white paint to a proper shade. The out- 
side may be painted white or a light-green, with 
the gunwale of a light blue. A few days will be re- 
quired to harden the paint before using the boat. 
None but seasoned boards should be used. 


oe rementis  Qe mmee 
Some Useful Harrows. 


—_—~<_—— 


Several of our correspondents have turned their 
attention of late to harrows, for we have no less 
than three acceptable descriptions, with sketches, 
of different implements, all home-made. That 
shown in figure 1 comes froma subscriber in Michi- 
gan, who says: ‘I have used this harrow, which I: 
made last winter, with so much satisfaction, that I 
would like others to try it. It is very easily and 


























Fig. 1.—A MICHIGAN HARROW. 


cheaply built, almost any farmer handy with saw 
and auger, can get one up for himself, as it is with- 
out a single mortiee or tenon. It is a complete 
harrow, light, of easy draft, strong and durable, 
and fits itself well to the unevenness of the ground; 
it excels on stumpy land, as one side will raise up 
when passing a stump. I have used it with good 
effect this spring in harrowing corn and potatoes, 
also for all the purposes of a harrow on the farm.” 
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—_—— 
Another “ subscriber’? describes his harrow, 


9), as follows. It is made of two wings, 
eces 5 feet long, of 3x 4 oak timber. 
tecth of half-inch square steel, 


(igure “), © 
each of 4 pi 
Each bar has five 








Fig. 2.—JOINTED HARROW. 


placed & foot apart. The wings are held together 
by iron straps, bolted with inch bolts to each tim- 
ber, and gained into the timbers. The ends of the 
straps are turned up, so as to make hinges, and in 
these strong bolts are placed to hold the wings to- 
gether. A chain is fastened by clevises to the har- 
row, for the draft, and the closeness of the scoring 
may be regulated by changing the link of the chain 
to which the draft-tree is hooked. Still another 


Sr 


Fig. 3.— WEED AND SOD HARROW. 


harr6w, which serves to work weedy ground, and 
gather the weeds for removal and destruction, is 
described by a farmer in Ohio. The form is shown 
at figure 8. The cross-pieces, which hold the frame 
together, are bolted on; the teeth (fig. 4) are 
sharp and curved, so as to tear up roots of weeds, 
and collect them into bunches, or by turning it to 
harrow a plowed sod. There is no work on the farm 
of more importance than harrowing, and the ideas 





above given will be of great service to many of 
our readers, who may find time to turn them to 
account during the coming winter season. 








6 >—- ae 
How Can we Keep the Boys on the Farm? 


A BOY’S VIEW OF THE MATTER. 


The importance of the question given above is 
shown by the frequency with which it is discussed 
i this and other journals. We do not know that 
We have seen anything on the subject from one of 
the parties most interested, the boys, and we are 
Pleased to give place to the following from “E.W.,”’ 


-& young man in Ulster Co., N. Y., as it shows that 


boys are thinking of the matter, and that at least 





one of them has very sensible views on the subject. 
He says: ‘‘It was with more than common interest 
that I read ‘How can we keep the Boys on the 
Farm?’ by Mr. Waring. It seems to me that this 
question can be answered very readily, but in the 
first place let me say a few words as to the cause 
of the dislike, that farmers’ sons have for their 
fathers’ occupation, and which seems to drive 
them into some other business, We boys, (for I 
am one), want recreation sometimes, but the farm- 
er as a general thing, expects his boy to plod on 
from day to day and to take an interest in the work, 
whether he (the farmer), is at home or not. He. 
expects him to do first class work with the poorest 
tools, expects the-boy to 
understand what work 
he wants done, and just 
how he requires it per- 
formed, whether the 





an | 
A Plan of a Stock Lot, 


A subseriber at Ottawa, Kansas, wishes for a 
plan of a stock lot, for the winter feeding of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, in which each may be kept 
separate, and yet all may be fed and watered from 
one barn and well. The plan given in the accom- 
panying engraving, would serve the purpose. The 
_ - be reek and there is a shed in the rear, If 

¢ shed is not already long enough forthe 
it may be extended. A door ‘toe the PU gieiis 
into each lot, and the shed may be divided to corre- 
spond with the yards, or not, as may be desired. A 
feed rack may be in each yard, and the water 
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climax, does not ex- : 
plain to the boy how he 
must do it. In case the 
boy asks for informa- 
tion, he is sometimes 
answered in this way: 
‘I should think a boy - 
as old as youare, would 
know how to do that. 
Why, when I was of 
your age, there wasn't 
any work on the farm 
I couldn’t do, and a = 
plaguey sight more of 
it too, than you do.’ - 

‘“We boys sometimes 
like to spend a few 
hours in fishing, hunt- § 
ing, or sometbing of * 
the sort, but we are 
often told when we 
ask permission for a. 
holiday, ‘Yes, you can goa fishing on the wood- 
pile, or you can hunt among the potatoes down 
cellar, and mind you pick every sprout off.’ The 
above is not my own experience, but it is the ex- 
perience of too many of the farmers’ sons in this 
County. Now how can the boys be persuaded to 
stay on the farm? As a boy, I say by making farm 
life a pleasure instead of a drudge from day to day, 
give the boy an interest in the farm, ask his opin- 
ion as to the best mode of doing a piece of work, 
and if his way is a good one, follow it or adopt a 
part of it, and let him see that you think something 
of his opinion, even if he is a boy ; this will stimu- 
late him to study agricultural works, and to gain 
all the information of farming he can. 

‘Let the boy have a calf or a yoke of steers to 
call his own, and let them be his, and when the calf 
becomes acow, or the steers oxen, if the boy wishes 
to sell, let him, and use your influence to persuade 
him to invest the money received in something that 
will be remunerative ; do not, as some farmers do, 
put that money into your own pocket, and tell the 
boy that it is all the same as though he had it to 
spend, as the farm will be his by and by. Very 
few boys understand such talk, and if they do, 
would rather have one dollar now than the prospect 
of having ten dollars in ten or fifteen years time. 
If the boy wishes to purchase young stock with the 
money received for his cow, let him, and if need 
be, setapart an acre or two for him on which he 
can raise some of the feed required to keep his cat- 
tle through the winter. If thought best, let the 
boy pay a little in the way of reat for the land; 
give him a day now and then to properly work it ; 
encourage him to raise what you know to be the 
most profitable ; furnish the manure, give a cheer- 
ing word, an improving nod (such things goa great 
way), do not act as though you begrudged him the 
land and the time; do not give him ‘that corner 
over there,’ that you know will not grow white 
beans, but let the land be good. You will never 
lose anything by it, on the contrary, you will be the 
gainer by so doing, for the boys will see that you 
wish them to succeed in their undertakings.” 
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troughs, which are placed against the shed, may be 
connected together by inverted siphons of lead 
pipe ; these are buried in the ground, so that when 
one is filled all are filled, or by a spout at the eave 
of the shed into which the water may be pumped 
from the well, and from which it would flow fate 
each one. If the yards are needed of larger size, 
they may be extended on each side, leaving en- 
trances at the ends of theshed. If any of our read- 
ers can furnish any more convenient plan, we shall 
be happy to hear from them. 
—————= + ae 
Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES 00., N. Y¥. 
—o— 


Hay-Rack AND ManeGer.—A cheap and conveni- 
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Fig. i—rack AND MANGER. 
ent hay-rack and manger is shown at figure 1. The 
front of the manger should be of oak or other harde 
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wood plank, two inches thick, and one foot wide, 
the lower edge of which is placed about 2% feet 
from the floor; the bottom should be one foot 
wide. The side of the hay-rack is one foot wide, 
the front is 18 inches wide ; the top and bottom 
being of the same width, so that hay will not lodge. 
The bottom is made from 14-inch hard board, and 
is placed one foot above the top of the manger. 
Two guards, one inch in diameter, and one foot in 
length, are placed in an upright position across the 
opening. At the front of the manger is a swinging 
door, which is shown partly open. This opens 
into the feed-passage. The manger may have one 
end partitioned for feeding grain. All corners 
should be smoothed and rounded off, and to make 
it durable, I would attach a thin, flat bar of iron to 
the upper edge of the manger by screws or rivets. 
StaBLe FirTines—SAFe-Guarps.—Many horses 
are injured by becoming untied or breaking loose 
and ranging in the stable, and being kicked by other 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF STABLE. 
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animals ; this of course is generally the result of 
carelessness in tieing or adjusting of the halter- 
head. To guard against such an accident, it is nec- 
essary in some manner to bar the passage-way in 
rear of the stall. A very good plan of doing this is 
shown in figure 2. The arrangement consists of a 
Dar of hardwood, 2 inches square, one end of which 
fits closely into a hole made two inches deep in the 
Boarding, at the rear of the stall, or a notch is sawed 
into a piece of hardwood board and nailed at the 
point desired, as shown in figure 8. The opposite 
end fits into a recess cut into the upper end of the 
elbow of the stall, and may be secured by a wood- 
en pin, but it will be quite unnecessary, as horses, 
when loose ina stall, will rarely try to raise and 
throw this bar out of position. A more secure and 
convenient arrangement consists of a round stick, 
2 inches in diameter, which fits loosely into a hole 
bored through the scantling at the front of the el- 
= bow of the stall, and ‘2 

inches from the top of 
~- the same. A hole is 

; also bored into the 
Z wall, at the rear of the 
Z stall, into which the end 
of the bar fits when in 


use it is simply pushed 
inward, sliding upon a 
77 voard, the end striking 
, against the standard, if 
LY yy, it is at the right place ; 
Fig, 3.—REST FOR BAR. if not, a hole is bored 
through this also, and 

the board extended beyond, with a block nailed at a 
joint, letting the end of the bar project ? of an inch 
beyond the elbow, so that it may be moved in po- 
sition at night. Two forms of doors for the re- 
moval of soiled bedding, etc., are shown near the 
floor in figure 2. Ove is a slide door, and is retain- 
ed in position bya weight. The other is secured by 
hinges at the top, upon which it swings ; a weight- 
ed cord may also be used for keeping it open, or a 
leather strap may be nailed to the lower end, and 
chooked over a nail when the door is swung open. 


‘- ‘SKELETON Door ror Coops.—To protect young 








chicks from weasels, rats, and other enemies, at 
night, I use a skeleton door, as shown in the en- 
graving, figure 4. For new coops use slats about 
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Fig. 4.—SKELETON DOOR FOR COOPS. 


24 inches wide, or if old coops are to be used, I lay 
them down, with the slat side up, and fit pieces of 
boards in each space, then nail on a couple of cleats, 
and make a hole in the top piece. During the day 
it may be hung upon the fence as shown in the en- 
graving. When placed upon the coop, a wooden 
button secures it firmly in position. A perfectly 
close fit is not necessary or desirable, but no space 
should exceed a quarter of an inch. I prefer the 
bottom of the coops to be open, and move the 
coop once in three or fourdays. By the use of this 
skeleton door, chicks may be kept in until the 
heavy dews disappear, or during rainy days, when 
they would otherwise roam around in the wet grass. 

To PREVENT CATTLE THROWING FENCES, HOOK- 
ING, ETC.—To prevent 
a cow from throwing 
fences or hooking other 
cows, make a wooden 
strip 24 inches wide, and 
? of an inch thick, and 
attach it to the horns 
by screws; to this is 
fastened, by a small 
bolt, a strip of hard- 
wood, 3 inches wide, 4 
an inch thick, and of 
a length sufficient to 
reach downward within 
an inch of the face, 
and within 2 or 3 
inches of the nostrils. In the lower end of this 
strip are previously driven several sharp nails, 
which project about + of an inch. The arrange- 





Fig. 5.—CATTLE CHECK. 





Fig. 6. 


LATCHES. 


Fig. 7. 


ment is szown in figure 5; the strip, when proper- 
ly attached, allows the animal to eat and drink with 
all ease, but when an attempt is made to hook or to 
throw a fence, the —— 
sharpened nails soon , 
cause an abrupt cessa- 
tion of that business. 

DESIRABLE GATE 
LatcoHEs.—Some of the 
most desirable forms of 
gate latches, and the 
manner of constructing 
them, are here shown. 
Thatin figure 6 is the 
most simple in con- 
struction, the latch 
should be from 2 to 24 | 
feet in length, # inch tt 
thick, 24 inches wide, Wi 3 wn 
and made of hardwood. Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
Either of the forms shown in figures 8, 9, or 10, will 
be desirable for securing the end of the latch when 
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the gate is closed. The plan of figures 8 anq 9, allow. 
ing the gate to open both ways, and that of figure 10 
but one way. In figure 7 
the latch is self-shutting, 
a strong string, or short 
chain, connects the latch 
with the board ; the outer 
end of the latch fits loose- 
ly into the gate frame, 
while the opposite end 
works freely between the 
connecting pieces. The 
one in figure 11 is also 
self-acting, six inches of === 
the latch is made one inch 
in diameter,and fits loose- 
ly into a hole in the part 
A; between this and the 
shoulder of the latch a 
coiled spring is used. It:is 
plain that when the latch is pushed back, the action 
of the spring will again bring it forward. The 
plan of figure 12 is 
different; two inches 
from the inner end, a 
piece ? of an inch square 
is cut out and through 
the connecting pieces ; 
2% inch wooden pins are 
inserted 2% inches apart, 
between which the 
latch slides when in 
use ; when the latch is 
moved outward, the 
notched part falls by 
its own weight, and 
catches over the lower 
piece. To prevent 
shoving back too far, a 
4-inch wooden pin is inserted in the latch, as shown, 


= +e _. 


The Foreign Cattle and Beef Trade, 


—_—~—— 


The exportation of live cattle, fresh beef and 
mutton from the United States and Canada to 
Europe, although it began only about a year 
ago, has already become a business of considerable 
magnitude. The first shipment of fresh beef from 
New York was made in October 1875, and since 
then over 10,000 carcasses have been exported. The 
business was originally in the hands of one wealthy 
stock dealer, but recently shipments have been 
made by two others, The first party has now con- 
tracts with 17 ocean steamers, in which refrigera- 
tors are provided for the meat. This new business 
is one of great interest to farmers and consumers 
of meat in this country, as well as in England and 
other countries, although, curiously enough, each 
of these parties interested, is affected in an exactly 
opposite manner. The American farmer hopes for 
an increase in the value of his beef cattle, while the 
English farmer dreads a decrease in the price of 
his. The English consumer, on short rations, be- 
cause of the high price of meat in his markets, 
hopes for a better supply and lower prices, and the 
American consumer, paying all he possibly can, 
and hoping for a reduction of his butcher’s bills, 
fears a shorter supply and still higher prices. To 
make the business more complicated still, we find 
the reason for it all existing, on the one hand in the 
more wholesome feeding of our cattle upon grass, 
hay and corn, and the more mature condition in 
which they come to market, in consequence of 
which the meat is of a better quality than the bulk 
of the English beef, and quite equal to their very 
best; and on the other land, in the hasty and 
forced manner in which English farmers have of 
late fed their beeves, using oil cakes of various 
kinds, and stall feeding in place of pasturing and 
feeding upon roots, hay and grain ; and of rash- 
ing their cattle to market loaded with fat, in- 
stead of flesh, at an age far too early for vipe- 
ness and healthy maturity. The whole question, 
therefore, becomes a most interesting study for 
farmers on both sides of the water, and one Wh 
excites the hopes and fears of two great meat eat- 
ing nations. The most important question to every 

















Fig. 11.—naton,. 





Fig. 12.—LaTou, 
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one interested is, can the business be made perma- 
nent? At first we were doubtful, foreseeing the 

t risks, the — ae and the = 

a r profit. a e business increas 
rede alk by week, is not, to our mind, any 
= that it is either profitable or will be perma- 
wer “ the London ‘Agricultural Gazette,” of 
Bomber 4th, we find the ‘following : “** We con- 
tinue to receive American consignments of excel- 
lent quality ;’ ‘ American supplies continue about 
the same with regard to quantity, condition, and 
demand.’ As regards the value of beef in New 
York, or the charges of transmission, I can give 
no information ; as a consumer, and not a producer 
of meat, my anxiety as to the success of the ex- 
periment is at an end. The week ending Aug. 19 
was remarkable for great heat, the mean tempera- 
ture exceeding the average for the same week by 
no less than 10°, and we have no complaints of the 
condition of the foreign meat that appeared in the 
metropolitan market. Every obstacle appears to 
be removed, the home trade monoply broken 
through, and meat from the far West exhibited on 
the Newgate market shambles during the tropical 
heat of this summer as perfect in condition as meat 
sent up from Leicester or York; in fact in finer 
condition, ripened by having been slaughtered 14 
days—tender and ready for the table. This mar- 
yellous triumph of art over nature bursts upon the 
consumer:,by surprise. The rapid development 
of the trade is astonishing. The first trial cargo 
arrived in Liverpool at Christmas, and proved so 
successful that the flow of meat is checked only 
by the difficulty in preparing the holds of the ves- 
sels for the reception, and the necessary engineer- 
ing arrangements. It is impossible to measure the 
effect that this opening of the meat market will 
have upon British agriculture. It is beyond con- 
troversy that a large portion of the native meat 
exhibited on the butchers’ stalls is of inferior qual- 
ity. The artificially fed meat is disproportioned as 
regards the lean flesh and fat, owing to the in- 
judicious use of oleaginous substances, greatly to 
its deterioration. Meat so prepared will not be 
able to compete with the beef from American grass 
fed bullocks.”,-—In the same paper we notice that 
250 carcasses of American beef sold in Glasgow 
for 64 pence sterling per pound. This is equal to 
143 cents of our currency (not gold). The same 
week the same cattle could have been sold in New 
York at 12 cents per pound. 2 cents per pound 
ean scarcely pay more than the expenses, leaving 
but a shade of profit, and no margin for loss by 
occasional damage. If this were all, the business 
would probably stop suddenly. But there is another 
influence under which support is given to it. Our 
market is drooping under an excess of supply, and 
ageneral downward tendency of prices. So long 
as this continues, a scarcity, whether natural or 
artificial, of the best grades of cattle here, helps to 
sustain the market considerably, and although the 
foreign trade yields no profit, it will continue so 
long as an indirect advantage can be gained by it 
in the home market. But it will continue nolonger ; 
nor will any persons enter into it, except such as 
can make it count in this way to their advantage 
here. When the state of the markets here promises 
a fair profit on all the stock brought forward for 
sale, or the condition of the English markets offers 
no inducement for shipments, they will cease. The 
business is simply a double acting safety valve, 
which yields to pressure upon either side, and 
when the pressure is equalized, ceases to act. 
There can be no permanence about such a business 
unless the conditions become permanent. The 
yariation is so small and must continue to be so 
small, which may serve to upset the conditions, that 
neither any great benefit nor any serious harm can 
happen to cither of the interested parties, here or 


in England. We cannot see that farmers here haye | 


any thing to hope for, or consumers have much to 
fear in the shape of higher prices, nor that English 
farmers have much to dread, or English consumers 
have any great expectations as to lower prices 
there. The gain will be tothe English people, who 
will discover that the long vaunted British beef has 
disappeared, and that America now produces the 





best beef in the world. This will be an agreeable 
thought for an American, although he may have to 
pay something more for his roast as an offset. That 
the business will continue depends upon circum- 
stances, the continuance of which cannot be pre- 
dicated, the only thing which can make it per- 
manent is the continued neglect in England of the 
breeds of beef cattle, that are most productive of 
beef of the first quality, and the continued ex- 
penditure of capital, labor, and land in the pro- 
duction of fancy stock, which does not contribute 
food to: the markets any more than doso many 
elephants or giraffes in a menagerie. 


How to Make a Perforated Bit. 
—_——~—- 

The perforated bit for sucking cows is not made 
for sale anywhere, so far as we know. It can be 
made very easily as follows. Take a piece of half- 

inch iron pipe, nine 





The pipe then appears 
shown at}. The pipe is 


—————— ST inches long; split the 
wy pipe at each end for an 
inch and a-half, and cut 

¢ 9 off one-half of the split. 
as at a in the illustra- 

tion. The ends are then 
QsooeD heated and worked on 
Cc the anvil into loops, as 
Lhe. a then held in the vice 
and a few holes drilled through it, as shown at ¢, 
It is then ready for use, being fastened by a head- 
stall, strap, or old bridle on to the cow’s head. 


THE Business OF SHEEP BREEDING.—Although 
the price of wool is lower all over the world than 
it has been for many years, there is no evidence 
anywhere of any depression in the business of sheep- 
breeding. On the contrary, the demand for breed- 
ing sheep, ewes as well as rams, is very brisk, and 
we have more inquiries as to choice of locations for 
sheep farms in the West, and the purchase of good 
stock animals, than at any previous time. The 
same is noticeable inother countries. In one issue 
of the ‘“‘ Mark Lane Express,” (London, England), 
we counted recently the sale of no less than 11,176 
choice breeding ewes and rams, of various breeds, 
but chiefly of the more popular Shropshire sheep, 
of which one sale of 2,500, one of over 3,000, and 
another of 1,500, are from some of the first premium 
flocks in the county of Shropshire. The growing 
demand for good mutton and lambs, is evidently 
making the growth of wool a secondary interest, 
as it ought properly to be with sheep breeders. 








A Safe Milking Tube, 


The dangers of using straws, quills, or other simi- 
lar tubes which may happen to be at hand, to in- 
sert into a cow’s teats, which may be obstructed 
by any cause, so as to withdraw the milk, consists 
in the liability of the tube to break within the teat, 
or to enter so far that it can not be drawn back. 
The consequence of such an accident might be 
very serious. A milking-tube of silver, specially 
made to draw the milk in an emergency, when it 
cannot well be done by hand, has been sent to us 
by the maker, Mr. G. P. Pilling, 701 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia. An engraving of the tube is given 
herewith. It is made to fit along or short teat, 
by sliding the ring up or down, and is perfect- 





MILKING TUBE. 


ly safe to use. Asaset of four tubes costs but a 

trifle, it would be a great convenience to an owner 

of a cow to have one in readiness for emergencies. 
—_—_ +o ae _—___—_- 

How to Kezp Toots Crean.—‘‘J. D.,” Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa. When tools are clean and bright, 
they may be kept so by wiping them, before putting 
them away after having been used, with a cloth 








dipped in melted paraffine. If they are rusted they 
may be cleaned by soaking them in kerosene oil, 
and then rubbing them with an oily rag dipped in 
the very finest emery powder.. 


A Rustic or Temporary Road Bridge. 


The exhibit of the U. 8. Government at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition is one of the most in’ 
and instructive portions of what has been the most 
valuable of any one of the international exhibitions 
yet held. In examining the Government exhibit, 
we came across a model of a bridge, intended for 
the passage of an army across an unfordable stream, 
which was designed by Sergeant N. Gentner, Co. 
A., Battalion of Engineers. This bridge, of which 
an engraving is given on the next page, construct- 
ed of rough timber, and put together without a 
bolt or the use of any tool except an ax, would be 
found especially useful in case of the sudden de- 
struction of a road bridge by a freshet or by fire. 
Four handy men could, in a few hours, easily con- 
struct a bridge of this character, strong enough to 
support a loaded wagon and team. Nothing is re- 
quired but suitable timber, and some ropes or 
chains. For a rustic bridge, across a stream or a 
ravine, it would also be very appropriate and re- 
markably picturesque; in this case, being: perma- 
nent, chains or wire rope should be used, for the 
fastenings, as bolts or spikes are unsuitable, on ac- 
count of the elasticity and constant although slight 
motion of the parts when under a burden. The 
illustration describes the bridge sufficiently with- 
out much other explanation. The ties should be 
securely fastened or knotted. When ropes are 
used, safe knots should be made, and sufficient 
lashings. to resist the strain. The safest fasten- 
ings, if chains are used, are made by passing one 
link through another, and then putting a “‘toggle,”’ 
or piece of stout wire or bar iron, through the link 
that is inserted. If the ends of the bar or wire are 
bent, it cannot work out of place. The main sup- 
ports of the floor are the ropes or chains in the cen- 
ter of the bridge, and those from the middle of each 
half. These are double, and to procure the proper 
tension, “ toggle poles ” are used to twist them un- 
til sufficiently tight, when the “ toggles ” are held 
by or fastened to the timbers, after the manner in 
which a common bucksaw is tightened, or a load of 
saw logs are bound down by the tightening pole. 
Chains or ropes are stretched along each side as 
guards, and a twist is taken around each piece of 
timber passed by the guards. The floor is laid in 
the usual manner, and to hold the floor-planks in 
place, and yet to permit the free motion of all parts 
of the bridge, a chain may be laid down along each 
side of the floor, and held by stout staples or broad- 
headed spikes driven into each plank. This bridge 
has the advantage of cheapness, rapidity of con- 
struction, and of great strength and safety with 
comparatively light timbers ; while the materials are 
of a kind easily procurable almost in any locality. 

——————>+ 6? aae——____— 

CoLor OF BERKSHIRE Pies.—Several have asked 
what is the proper color of the pure Berkshire. It 
is not entirely black, but has a white spot on the 
face, and white feet. If there is a white splash on 
the side near the shoulder, it is not a disqualifica- 
tion, but. this is not desirable. Pure Essex pigs are 
entirely black. 

a 4 

Sate oF THE ELimMAN Sovutapowns.—A sale 
of a notable flock of sheep has recently occurred at 
Landport, County of Sussex, England. The flock 
was the Glynde flock of Southdowns, established 
more than a century ago, by Mr. Richard Ellman, 
of Glynde, and since then bred continuously by his 
son and grandson. There were sold 200 ewes, 400 
lambs, and 40 rams, and this flock, which has be- 
come historical, has now been scattered and has 
disappeared. Mr. Ellman is referred to in Stewart’s 
‘‘Shepherd’s Manual,” as the first breeder who 
brought the Southdowns into prominence, and 
made them the most reputable mutton and short 
wool sheep in England; he commenced his labors 
50 years before Mr. Jonas Webb began his remark- 
able course of improvement upon the same breed, 
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White Flowers for Winter. cultivated relatives. The difficulty with the | some florist of less enterpris : 
goverorete white flowers of this character generally culti- | ing plant, which just enn a 
» ani 


Those of our readers who take care of a | vated by florists has been, that they came in | most accommodatingly came into flower 4 
few flowers in the winter, and to whom theap- | bloom just too early, or too late, to meet the | at the time when it was most “ane a 
. he 


























































pearance of a single bloom is an event 
of great interest, would be much sur- 
prised to visit a florist’s establishment, 
where the business is growing flowers 
for market. To look into houses, each 
a hundred feet long, and to see each 
filled, a long row on each side, with one 
kind of plant only, to be told that this 
brings so much a dozen, and that so 
much a hundred; to learn that as soon 
as the crop is cut off of one lot of 
-plants, they will goto the rubbish heap 
to make room for another set, destroys 
all the poetry and sentiment connected ays S&S Gi 4 ne 
with flowers. To the florist it is a Vij LEY se \ 
question of so many dollars for such a Cy WN \\\ 29 
number of square feet of glass, and the 4 


grower loves them, but because they a“) 
give him the wherewith to buy bread , ’ ‘ 
and butter, and shoes for his family. 
If one goes toa fashionable wedding, 
or an. equally fashionable funeral, and 
sees in either case the elaborate deco- 
-  yations made up of solid flowers by the 
wheelbarrow-load, if not the cart-load, 
and costing hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands of dollars, he wonders where 
all these flowers, and so many of one 
kind, could have come from. It would 
take a long journey around the suburbs 
* of New York, or other city, to find the 
factories, for such they really are, where 
these plants are made. It is often the 
case that stall establishments grow | 
but three or four—and sometimes only 
one thing, and the decorative florists— 
“bouquetists” they call themselves in 
England—draw their materials from 
many different sources. In floral 
decorations, especially for weddings 
and funerals, the great majority of flowers must 
be—for fashion has so ordered it—white, and 
to those who grow flowers, good whites, and a 


WINTER-FLOWERING EUPATORIUM.—(Z. triste.) 
great demand of the Christmas and New Year 


holidays, and it was difficult on the one hand 
to retard, and on the other to hurry up the 
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flowers are not grown because the Oe \ rea d IWS {| Y 
Xt : mame /L/A> 
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fact that it had no name did not pre 
vent Mr. H. from seeing its merits oe 
securing it. The plant turns out to be 
a West Indian species of the Boneset 


eS senus, Eupatorium triste, and it bids 
y fair to become the “missing link” be- 


tween the too early Stevias and too 

late Eupatoriums. The engraving 

gives a flower-cluster and the upper 

leaves of about the natural size. 
ae renee 


Weigelas—Old and New. 


None of the flowering shrubs of re- 
cent introduction have proved more 
worthy of general cultivation, than the 
Weigelas. We use the term “recent” 
in full knowledge of the fact that the 
plants were introduced a quarter of a 
century or so ago, but so slow are our 
people in learning what is good and 


>>, desirable among trees and shrubs, that 
{ plants that have been in cultivation as 
; long as the Weigelas, are still new to 


the great mass of the people, and it is 
for these that we write, and not for the 
very few to whom a plant that has 
been in cultivation for two or three 


Z years has already become old. We are 


well aware that the shrubs introduced 


}} as Weigelas have been found to be rot 


sufficiently distinct from an older genus, 
Diervilla, and are now by botanists 
placed in that, and that they are pro- 
perly Diervillas, but having been intro- 


= duced as Weigelas, and being still so 
= called in nearly all the catalogues, it is 


expedient to keep that as the garden or 
common name. When first introduced 
we had only rosea (Diervilla Japonica 
of botanists) and amabalis, which, 


though differing in habit, is regarded as only 
a form of the other. Since then, so readily are 
the plants raised from seed, the number of va- 








succession of them, are 
of great importance. 



















































some very small white |iemees 
flowers, serving as 4a | 
background for what- | 
ever else may be added. | 
Candytuft, Sweet Alys- 
sum, and such things 
are largely used, but 
these are not so effective 
as certain composites, 
such as the Eupatori- 
ums, Stevias, Piquerias, 
etc., of which immense 
quantities are con- 
sumed, and must be 
grown to meet the de- 
mand. The character 
of these flowers will be 
understood from the en- 
graving, which is that 
of an Hupatorium, own 
brother to. the well- 
known Thoroughwort, 
or Boneset, which, 
though the flowers are similar in shape, 
have not the pure white of those of its 


TEMPOKARY BRIDGE.—(Sce 419.) 
well known kinds. A few years ago Mr. 
Peter Henderson came across, in the hands of 








+ Tieties has increased, 
= some of our nurseries 


Those who carefully ex- = Offering as many as 20 
amine floral designs, == mamed sorts, and the 
will see that the ground- | _ European catalogues 
work is usually made of | have still more. Some 


of these varieties ara 
not very distinct, while 
fm Others are well marked 
and desirable. The va- 
riety Debotsit is one of 
our favorites, the pro- 
fusion of its very dark- 
rose or crimson flowers 
; being something won- 
derful; another we 
highly prize is one call- 
ed Hortensts nivea, with 
flowers of a pure white, 
and remaining so ; there 
y are others, of which the 
flowers are white when 
they first open, butafter- 
wards change to blush 
or rose color. This flow- 
ers profusely in spring, 
and then, provided the 
season is nut, like the 
last, too dry, it continues 


to bloom more or less through the season. In ex- 
amining the shrubs at the Centennial Exhibition, 
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we came across a Weigela, in the collection of 
Messrs. 8. B. Parsons & Sons, Flushing, N. Y., 
which we had not seen before ; this was label- 
ea W. Lavallei, and may be called Lavalle’s 
Weigela. This, though introduced four or five 


years ago in Europe, does not appear to be 





LAVALLE’S WEIGELA.—( Weigela Lavallei.) 


much known in this country; it originated 
with M. Lemoine, who claims that it is a 
hybrid between W. arborea and W. multiflora ; 
however this may be, it is a quite distinct and 
interesting variety. Its flowers are pendu- 
lous, and of a very dark reddish purple, with a 
yellow center, the colors making a rich con- 
trast. The Messrs. Parsons inform us that this 
variety, like the white one just referred to, con- 
tinues to bloom nearly all the season. The en- 
graving, made in September, is of course from 
the late flowers; the first flowers appear in 
pendent clusters, and more numerous than 
here shown, and they are also larger. The 
English florists regard this as a fine forcing 
variety ; indeed, all the Weigelas force readily, 
as our market florists well know, as pots of 
the common kinds, forced into full bloom in 
March and April, are among the plants which 
these dealers sell at that season to the great 
disappointment of the purchasers, 





Leavenworth’s Eryngo. 
ayure? 

In recalling the incidents of an extended jour- 
ney across the Continent many years ago, be- 
fore Pacific railroads were even planned, none 
are remembered with more satisfaction than 











the meeting with, in their native wilds, plants we 
had long known in gardens at home. To come 
across Drummond’s Phlox in immense beds, 
to see Eschscholtzia by the acre, and in the 
mountain passes of the Pacific Coast to meet 
with the charming Nemophilas, always garden 


favorites of ours, and many other friends liter- 
ally at home, was an experience that can only 
be appreciated by those to whose lot it has 
fallen. We felt something akin to the pleasure 
with which we met these well known plants in 
their native haunts, when the conditions were 
reversed, and we came upon a plant we had 
much admired in its wild state, quite at home 
in a garden bed. In looking about the garden 
after a (for us) prolonged absence, there was in 
full glory of the richest purple, Leavenworth’s 
Eryngo, Eryngium Leavenworthii, a plant that 
we had made the acquaintance of ‘in western 
Texas, and for which we had formed a great 
liking. Among the many seeds, sent by kind 
friends all over the country, were those of this 
Eryngo, about which we had quite forgotten, 
and the plants in their perfection were a most 
welcome surprise. The name Eryngium, 
given to a genus of plants, is one of which the 
meaning is not well known, but there is a spe- 
cies in England for which the name has been 
shortened into “ Eryngo,” and as it has one 
syllable the less, we adopt it. The plants be- 
long to the family of Umbellifers, most of 
which have their heads in that form of cluster 
called an umbel; the small stalks (or rays) that 
bear the flowers, or small clusters of flowers, 


start out from the main stem, like the sticks tq | 
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an umbrella, as in the parsnip, carrot, fennel, 
parsley, and other common plants of that fami- 
ly. There is generally, at. the point where the 
umbrella sticks start from the main stem, a 
whorl of leaves, much smaller than the ordi- 
nary leaves, which form what is called the in- 





LEAVENWORTH’S ERYNGO.—(Eryngium Leavenworthiti.) 


volucre. This flower arrangement is so fre- 
quent and so striking in this family, that one 
can readily recognize a member of it by this 
character alone,but there are marked exceptions 
to this general rule, of which the Eryngos are 
examples; in these the umbel has no’rays, (the 
umbrella is without sticks), and the flowers are 
all brought close together in dense clusters or 
heads, and the whole appearance so unlike that 
of the other plants we have named, that one 
would not suspect these of belonging to the 
same family. But the real distinctions of the 
family depend upon peculiarities in the flower 
and fruit, which need not be here described, 
and it would be easy to show that the Eryngos 
are Umbellifers, though they have no umbels, 
There are two Eryngos found as far~north as 
New Jersey, which have globular heads, and 
not at all showy. Our Texan species, named 
in honor of Doct. Leavenworth, who many 
years ago first discovered it in Arkansas, is an 
annual; it grows two to three feet high, and is 
much branched. The stem first -bears a flower 
head, beneath this there start out two branches, 
each bearing another head; from beneath each 
of these heads come one or two more branches, 
as the case may be, and so on. At first the 
plant is not very attractive, but soon the older 
heads, their involucres, and the little tuft of 
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leaves at the top of each, begin to turn from 


‘green to purple; then the newer heads and the 
stems assume the same hue, and finally the 
whole top of the plant takes on a dark pur- 
ple color, that is exceedingly rich, and pleasant 
It is too generally the fault of 
annuals that they do not last, but these heads, 
as we write, have been in perfection for some 
weeks, and will apparently remain so until 
frost puts an end to them. The engraving 


to look upon. 


shows a portion of the upper part of a plant, 
below the natural size, the full grown heads 
being three inches long, and though it lacks 
the rich color, it gives a good idea of the form. 
It remains to be seen how long these heads, 
simply dried or sulphured, will retain their 
color. Even if they fade, they will, from their 
peculiar form, be desirable in making winter 
bouquets, and we think that decorative florists 
would find them useful in the recent state, to 
work up into some of their designs. 


A Pear-like Apple. 
—__—_~>——_ 
Mr. R. J. Black, Bremen, Ohio, sent us at the end 
of July last, a specimen, which was to all external 
appearance a pear, but which grew upon an apple 





Fig. 1.—OUTLINE OF PEAR-SHAPED APPLE. 


tree of the Sops of Wine variety. Accompanying 
the pear-shaped fruit was a small apple, which 
grew close to that, both being produced from the 
same cluster of flowers. We give outline engrav- 
ings of both specimens, a little smaller than the 
natural size. So closely does the larger fruit re- 
semble a pear, that Mr. Black suggested that it 
might have resulted from hybridization, and that 
the apple blossom might have been fertilized by 
pollen from a pear-flower, as might well have hap- 
pened, for there was a pear tree growing within the 
distance of a rod of the apple. Upon cutting into 
the supposed pear hybrid, it was at once evident 
from the feeling and sound, that it was an apple, 
and not a pear that we had in hand ; the whole ap- 

. pearance of the interior, as well as the texture and 
flavor of the fruit, were those of an apple. A care- 
_ ful examination with the microscope, failed to show 
_ any of the indurated cells, which are so common 
- in the pear, and which make so many pears “ grit- 
ty,”’ especially near the core. Upon comparing the 
flesh of this and that of an undoubted apple from 
~ the same tree, no difference was to be distinguished 

i the aitimate cells of the two. It is hardly sup- 
_ posable that hybridization, had it occured, would 
t in one particular only—external shape, 











and we feel safe in saying that this interesting 
specimen was a malformed apple. A few years ago 
™ Wwe saw several 

J pear-like fruits 

taken from an 

apple tree, the 

branches of 

which interlock- 

ed with those of 

a pear, and for 

which it was 

claimed that 

they were hy- 

brids; we were 

not permitted to 

~~ makeathorough 
examination in 


Fig. 2. APPLE FROM SAME BRANCH. that case, but the 


fruit now in question throws much doubt upon the 
hybrid origin of those. Such freaks are always in- 
teresting, as they often throw light upon doubtful 
points, and we hope that our friends will call our 
attention to such as they may come across. 
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The Pinneo Pear Tree. 


—_-o— 


As one of the duties of the Centennial year, we 
recently paid a visit to the original Pinneo pear 
tree, it being among the oldest inhabitants of the 
Nutmeg State. It still lives in a green old age, 
upon the farm of Edward M. Clark, in the town of 
Columbia, and is reputed to be about 140 years old. 
The stem of the tree is two feet or more in diame- 
ter, and still bears fruit. It is quite widely dis- 
tributed through Columbia and the adjacent towns, 
and has had a good local reputation for a century 
or more. Notwithstanding the introduction of new 
varieties through the influence of our horticultural 
societies and publications, it still maintains its place 
as a first rate summer fruit. The history of this 
excellent pear shows the great progress we have 
made in horticultural matters. It lay buried in 
Connecticut for a whole century, before it was 
made known to the public. It was grown in such 
abundance, that the farmers sent their surplus fruit 
to Hartford, and from that city it was sent to Bos- 
ton, where the people know what fine fruit is. C. 
M. Hovey got hold of it in 1843, exhibited it, graft- 
ed it, and introduced it to nurserymen and fruit- 
growers as the “‘ Boston” pear. Fifty years before, 
Edmund Yeomans, a discriminating nurseryman of 
Columbia, and familiarly known as Uncle Ned Yeo- 
mans, had propagated and sold the same variety, 
named after the elder Deacon Pinneo, who found 
the seedling in the woods and transplanted it to his 
garden. It is unquestionably a seedling, for the 
suckers from the roots, when transplanted, as many 
of them have been, bear the same fruit as the tree. 
At the present day, with our horticultural and agri- 
cultural journals, our fruit exhibitions, in al- 
most every county in the older States, and the 
American Pomological Society, to gather up results, 
and winnow the chaff from the wheat, such a his- 
tory as this would be quite impossible. The world 
does move. CONNECTICUT. 
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Tne FRINGED GENTIAN.—A correspondent, who 
justly admires this, one of the most beautiful of 
our wild flowers, speaks of’ the difficulties of cul- 
tivating it, and suggests that specimens be marked 
when in bloom, to be removed to the garden before 
the ground freezes. Our friend overlooks the fact 
that the plant is an annual, and that this procedure 
would be useless. Having heard that this could 
not he raised from seed, and could not be cultivat- 
ed, we procured some seed last fall for trial. A 
part of the seed was sown in a box in a cool green- 
house, and a part outside upon a slight snow. In 
both cases the young plants came up in the great- 
est abundance, and those in the box, when large 
enough to handle, were pricked out into a bed out- 
side. The unprecedented drouth disposed of both 
lots, but we are quite sure that had the season been 
an ordinary one, we should now be enjoying the 
Fringed Gentian in our own garden. Our corre- 
spondent says that this ‘‘ will only grow in the soil 








$= 
and companionship it loves.” Our ex 

the Cardinal-flower, (Lobelia), and aaaen 
moist localities, indicates that one cannot tell ina 
a plant will do in the garden until it is tried me 
our success in getting a start with the Fringed 
Gentian, is such as to induce another trial in, what 
we hope may prove to be, a more favorable season 
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Flowering Hyacinths in Moss, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 








Most of the readers of the American Agriculturigt 
who have cultivated Hyacinths and other Dutch 
bulbs, know how to manage them when grown in 
ordinary soil in pots, or in glasses in water, but few 
are aware that they can be grown better in moss 
(Sphagnum), than in either. This moss is found ‘4 
many of our swamps, and is largely used by florists 
and nurserymen for packing plants to send to a dis- 
tance by mail or otherwise. Its light sponge-like 
qualities are such as the roots of Hyacinths and 
other bulbs delight to revel in, and in which they 
grow luxuriantly. The moss may be either used to 
fill pots, window-boxes, or wire, or other baskets, 
A wire basket in which four or five different varie- 
ties of Hyacinths are planted, presents a very at- 
tractive appearance when suspended in a window 
or other part of the room. In filling the moss into 
the pots, boxes, or baskets, it should be pressed 
moderately firm, and the Hyacinths planted with 
one-third of their thickness above the surface, 
After planting, the moss should be watered suffi- 
ciently to thoroughly saturate it, and after the sur- 
plus water has run off, the baskets or other recepta- 
cles are to be placed away in some dark cool place, 
such as a cellar, or dark closet, where the tempera- 
ture does not cxceed 50°. In five or six weeks 
after planting, the moss will be found to be filled 
with roots, and the bulbs may then be taken from 
their dark quarters into the light ; and if kept in 
a temperature of 60° or 70°, they will flower abun- 
dantly in three or four weeks after; the moss - 
must be kept moist at all times. The flowers of the 
Hyacinths will be greatly increased in size and 
brightness of coloring, if they are watered with 
guano water once a week. This should be very 
weak ; one pound of guano to 15 or 20 gallons of 
water, or a pound of sulphate of ammonia may be 
used instead of the guano, in the same quantity of 
water. The advantage of using moss for Hyacinths, 
etc., is in its lightness and cleanliness in handling. 
The wire baskets, especially when filled with moss, 
present a much more pleasing appearance than 
they would if filled with soil. The bulbs may be 
planted from October to January, and by planting 
at intervals of two or three weeks, a succession 
of bloom may be had from January to May. 
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The Horned-Poppy as a Bedding Plant, 
oe ae 

In many of the ornamental beds at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, in those planted by the Commis- 
sion, as well as those of exhibitors, Centawrea gym- 
nocarpa has been largely used for a white or gray. 
This was an unfortunate selection ; though no plant 
is more desirable for its color, or more graceful in 
habit, it has an unpleasant way of dying suddenly, 
without any apparent cause. In many of the beds 
referred to, this was used as an outer line, and 
where perfect nothing could be more beautiful, but 
in most cases the sudden defalcation of a plant 
here and there, left unsightly gaps, and no plants 
being in reserve to fill them, the effect was sadly 
marred. Quite the most satisfactory of the plants 
with gray feliage was the Horned-Poppy. This 
was introduced several years ago as Glaucium cor- 
niculatum. In Feb. 1872, we gave an excellent en- 
graving of the foliage under this name, but when 
the plant flowered with us, we found that it could 
not be that species, and we judge from the descrip- 
tion, that it is G. luteum, a plant common on the 
sea coast of Europe, and introduced in a few places 
in this country. While its foliage is much coarser 
than the Centaurea referred to, and not nearly 50 
pleasing a color, yet it has a robust character and 
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permanence that more than compensate for these 
defects. This was used ina number of the beds 


on the Centennial grounds, and we did not find a 
single failure. Being a biennial, it is raised from 
seeds; if these are sown early, and the plants kept on 
in pots, they may be had large enough to plant in 
the beds by the time the tender plants can be put out. 
It is quite hardy, and plants intended to furnish 
seeds may be left out all winter. They become 
ragged when allowed to run to flower, and are no 
longer fit for bedding purposes. 


—_——_—__ — +O) ae 
The White Everlasting Pea. 


-_——~— 


In January, 1874, we gave an engraving of the 
Everlasting Pea, Lathyrus latifolius, and described 
it as a capital perennial, producing its rose-colored 
flowers nearly all summer. What was said there 
in its praise, we here confirm. This year the white 
yariety of this flowered with us for the fixst time, 
and nothing in the garden has given more pleasure. 
The white has larger flowers and in greater pro- 
fusion than the ordinary form. It is a favorite in 
England to plant upon a bank; its trailing stems 
spreading in all directions to a distance of six feet 
ormore. Like the original rose-colored, this may 
be trained to a trellis, but we think they show bet- 
ter when prostrate, and they may be allowed to 
run. directly upon the ground, or if some fine brush 
be laid to make a low mound, they will soon quite 
cover it. The clusters have often a dozen large 
pure white flowers, and are excellent for cutting, 
as we have had them remain unchanged for a week 
in midsummer. The variety seeds much less free- 
ly, and will always be scarcer than the ordinary 
form, but it may be propagated by division. 





Ferneries or Plant Cases, 


———_—o-— 


As winter approaches we have, each year, a num- 
ber of letters asking about the building and man- 
agement of Ferneries or Plant Cases. Such a 
variety is included under these heads that it is diffi- 
cult to give directions for making them in a brief 
article. The simplest thing of the kind is a bell- 
glass, or glass shade of any kind, placed upon a 
plate or saucer, and they are to be found all the 
way from this up to a bay window, enclosed by 
glass doors and fitted for the reception of plants. 
At the stores, very handsome affairs, consisting of 
aterra-cotta pan, and a large glass shade, may be 
had of various sizes; these are generally called 
ferneries. Others, consisting of a square or rec- 
tangular case, of black walnut or other wood, 
with glass sides, mounted upon a stand, and 
furnished with a zine pan for holding earth, are 
generally known as Wardian or plant cases. The 
difference is only in form and size, their uses and 
management being the same. As a hint for others 
we may give our first experience with such a case. 
Having four small sashes, two were used for sides, 
and two fora pitched roof, the ends being made 
without glass. This was built upon a cheap table, 
furnished with a zinc pan from which a drainage 
tubs, stopped by a cork, went through the table. 
We have had more costly cases since, but none that 
gave more satisfaction. Any contrivance in which 
plants can be grown, covered with glass to admit 

“light, and at the same time keep the atmosphere 
within sufficiently moist, will answer the purpose. 
The soil best suited, is a mixture of leaf-mold from 
the woods, common garden soil, and clean sand. 
The plants may be expensive or not, as one wishes; 
a case may be filled with plants from the woods ; 
mosses and lycopodiums all do well; the few ever- 
green ferns, Trailing Arbutus (Zpigea), Twin-berry, 
(Mitchella), Rattle-snake Plantain (Goodyera, with 
beautifully variegated leaves and an unpleasant 
name), the Princess Pines (Chimaphila) and others, 
may be selected to make a charming little ‘‘ wood- 
sy” garden. If one goes into exotics, there isa 
great variety of ferns, and selaginellas, the selection 
of which, by those not familiar with plants, may be 
left to the florist. Small Draceenas and Marantas, 
are useful, some of the variegated Begonias do 





well, as do the Peperomias, and other showy-leaved 
plants. A few bulbs of Crocus may be planted to 
make a variety. The earth should be well watered 
at planting, and the case be kept in the shade until 
the plants are well established, and then be placed 
at a window where it will have a plenty of light. 
Watering with tepid water, will be required, usually 
about once a month, but depending upon tempera- 
ture; once .in two or three days the case may be 
opened for a half hour or so, to air, and all decayed 
leaves should be removed. A case filled with 
ordinary greenhouse plants will do well in the usu- 
al temperature of the living room, which should 
be 15° or 20° lower at night than in the day; 
plauts from the woods may be kept much cooler. 
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Mixing Turnes.—The Journal of Horticulture 
(London) gave some weeks ago an engraving which 
was fortunately labeled Zhexia Virginica, or we 
should never have guessed it was intended for our 
beautiful little Rhexia, or Deer-grass.. The writer 
says: “Our figure represents a small family of 
plants said to be indigenous to the great continent 
of North America,’’ and further along we read, 
that “‘they are a race of plants of grégt beauty,” 
etc. Making our poor little plant both a‘“‘ family ”’ 
and a “race ’’ is something we should hardly look 
for in a paper edited by such able men as direct the 
“Journal.’’ We are glad to see that the attention 
that was given to North American plants early in 
the century, is being again revived in England, and 
we hope that our own flower-growers, finding that 
they are popular abroad, may learn that native 
plants have their merits as well as the exotics. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
How much Clothing is Necessary? 

One person cannot decideforanother. The com- 
fort of the individual ought to settle the question. 
But sometimes the individual has become so demor- 
alized in his or her instincts with regard to heat and 
cold, that the sensations at any hour are not a suf- 
ficient guide, When girls wore low-necked and 
short-sleeved dresses all winter, twenty years ago, 
they protested frequently, in the presence of broth- 
ers dressed in flannel and broadcloth, that they 
were quite warm enough. They would rather die 
than complain of their dainty shoes and be con- 
demned to thicker soles. And die they did. 

We must use common sense in the matter, and 
that bids us dress according to the weather—thin- 
ner in summer, thicker in winter, with varying de- 
grees of thickness or thinness between. It bids us 
clothe our bodies somewhat equably throughout,not 
piling too much in one place and leaving other parts 
without sufficient protection. <A chilly condition 
of the body is always attended with danger. If the 
surface of the body is unduly exposed to cold, the 
internal organs—lungs, liver, bowels, or some other 
organ or organs, upon whose action health depends 
—suffer in consequence. “ Y.’’ complains of not 
feeling well, thinks his liver is out of order, and 
wonders why, as Itis eating has been pretty regular, 
and not especially unwholesome. “J.” thinks the 
dispensation not very mysterious, for ‘‘ Y.’’ dresses 
without much regard to the weather. In a hot 
spell he gets on just one thin unlined suit, and 
when the weather changes and fires are necessary 
at morning and at night, he still goes out to do his 
early work, adding only a coat, if anything, and 
leaving his lower limbs covered with only one 
thickness of cotton or linen. He is chilled, but he 
‘can stand it.” He is not going to ‘‘ baby”’ him- 
self. Because it may, perhaps, be hot for a few 
hours at noonday, he dresses himself for hot 
weather. The blood is chilled, and the vital force 
impaired. Sudden exposures to severe cold are not 
more dangerous to health than long-continued chil- 
liness, which thoughtless persons consider not 
worth minding. 








There is about as much danger in excess of cloth- 
ing as ina deficiency. Too much warmth debili- 
tates the system. Children should not be kept in 
a perspiration ; this enfeebles the skin, and makes 
@ person ‘‘easy to take cold.” The circulation is 
quicker in children than in adults, and they can 
keep warm more easily.. If they persist in throw- 
ing off the bed-clothes at night, probably they are 
covered too warm, though grown persons sleeping 
with them may not suffer in the same way. Little 
children need more clothing in the daytime than in 
the night, (as compared with grown people,) be- 
cause they are nearer the floor, often sitting upon 
it, or upon low seats, while their beds are usually 
as high as any others. The thermometer shows 
a great difference between the temperatare of a 
room at the floor and at three or four or,more feet 
from it, as warm air rises, and cold air sinks. 


Cutting Patchwork. 

Bed quilts are not yet out of fashion, and I think 
it will be a long time before women will like to give 
them up entirely. Fora person of leisure there is 
considerable pleasure in making a large and useful 
bed-spread out of bits of cloth which seem too 
small to be of use, though strong and pretty. There 
is no good excuse, however, for buying new cloth 
for the purpose of cutting it into bits, to be sewed 
together again asa bed-quilt. Patchwork has no 
good right in the world, unless it comes to save the 
pieces which would otherwise be wasted, or for the 
sake of saving precious little scraps which we would 
like to put intosome durable form. I hear of a 
grandmamma who is at work upon a bed-quilt 
which is to contain pieces of all the little dresses 
her first grandchild had worn “up to date,”—to be 
a present to the child, and one which will be a kind 
of family treasure, no doubt. 

I had grown to have akind of contempt for these 
parti-colored bed quilts, as monuments of the folly 
of women who do not know the value of time; but 
my own little ones have such a lively interest in 
the different kinds of calico in the old bed-quilts, 
and so much pleasure in making ‘‘ blocks” of 
pretty calico worn by friends and acquaintances, 
that my “‘ growing contempt”’ is already out-grown. 
I like the patch-work better than most kinds of 
fancy work after all, and I can sympathize with 
any one’s enthusiasm over a bed or cradle quilt 
made of tiny scraps of silk, cach with a history, 
provided the quilt has been pieced as a rest or re- 
creation toa mind engaged in fatiguing studies, 
and not as an engrossing business. 

Patch-work is always legitimate work for chil- 
dren, invalids, and grandmothers. Little fingers 
learn to sew more easily on the short seams of a 
block, than on ordinary garments. But I started 
with the intention of suggesting that patch-work 
should be cut by atin or stiff pasteboard pattern, 
and not by one of thin paper, or by placing one 
block by another. 

Chickens Fit to Eat. 

Don’t imagine that it makes no difference how 
your Thanksgiving chickens have been brought up. 
Don’t suppose that they will be good anyhow. 
Chickens have been carefully dressed, deliciously 
stuffed, assiduously basted, and tenderly roasted, 
and yet they were not fit toeat. There was a fla- 
yor about them that no soda rinsings could cleanse 
and no seasonings conceal. These were chickens 
that had picked up their living around pig-sties and 
other unclean places. : 

A chicken may be spoiled in dressing it to cook. 
If killed with a full crop, and allowed to lie for 
hours before it is ‘‘ drawn,’’ (or relieved of its inter- 
nal organs), it gets an unpleasant flavor. Fowls 
should he caught and shut up without food for 
twelve hours or more before they are beheaded. 
Then the crop and intestines will be empty, and the 
task of picking and dressing it will be greatly les- 
sened. Old fowls are not necessarily tough—only 
cook them long enough. They are more tender 
twenty-four hours after they are killed, than if 
eaten immediately. 

GraHam CustTaRD Pre.—Funny and good. One 
quart of milk, two eggs, half a cup of sugar, half a 
cup of graham flour. Beat the eggs and stir all to- 
gether. The graham flour sinks to the bottom of 
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the pie dish, as the custard bakes, and forms a good 
crust. It may appear to be soaked, as custard pie 
crust often i3, but it is not in the least “‘ clammy.” 
It dissolves easily in the mouth, and is entirely di- 
gestible. A pleasant cream pie is made from the 
same recipe, leaving out the eggs, and usiug 
treamy milk or thin cream. 4 
Sweet Mirx Geus.—To my taste there is no 
more delicious graham bread than gems mixed 
with sweet unskimmed milk, without salt or bak- 
ing powder. Like water gems, they require a hot 
oven, though this is not quite so essential for any 


for several beds, it had better be partitioned off if 
possible, so as to secure needed privacy to individu- 
als. Emerson says somewhere, that often the chief 
advantage of college life lies in the separate fire and 
light which it affords the boy who could never 
have these at home. The needs of a growing family 
should be considered in building a house—pleasant 
private rooms for tbe children as soon as they 
are old enough to appreciate and profit by them. 


Generally, sleeping rooms should face the east, 
rather than the west. The morning sun then looks 
in to sweeten the bedding and purify the room, and 
eastern rooms are 
more comfortable 
on summer even- 
ings. It is a great 
convenience to 
have access from 
the sleeping room 
| to eastern piazzas 
or balconies, where 
bed-clothes may be 








form of bread mixed with milk. As there is noso- 

da, or yeast, or baking powder to make them 

light, ali depends upon the thorough stirring to- 

gether of the flour and water, and a quick, steady 

baking. Skimmed milk is little better than water. 
One Way to Remove Grease-Spots. 

I saw a lady dressed in a beautiful blue silk, with 
a fresh spot of grease made upon the skirt by her 
little child. “I can take it out with soft bread 
crumbs,’’ said she. Then she told how successfully 
she had removed worse spots, made by butter, on 
the same dress. She rolled or softly rubbed freshly 
cut (but not new) bread over the place, one fresh 
piece after another, each one soaking up a part of 
the oil, until the place was left clean, she said. 

A lady who was present when this was told, said 
that she now understood better the philosophy of 
a direction given her for extracting a very bad 
grease spot from a carpet. She was told to makea 
kettle of common mush, and put a thick plaster of 
it over the grease-spot, and a second one after the 
first had dried and was removed. She was told 
then to wash it with clean suds, and was assured 
that the grease would be extracted. She did not 
try this recipe, but you can if you like. Or you 
ean provide yourself with a much praised 

CLEANSING Fivrp. — Dissolve four ounces of 
white castile soap in one quart of soft water. When 
luke-warm, add four ounces of water of ammonia, 
and one ounce each of ether and glycerine. Bottle 
the mixture without delay, adding more water if it 
grows hard with keeping, or on account of cold. 
The ammonia, ether, and glycerine can be meas- 
ured and mixed by the druggist. 

Some Features of Comfortable H >mes. 

Tt seems impossible to secure that great desidera- 
tum—a “cozy little house with a good many large 
rooms.” $0 take your choice. If you can not 
build a large house, choose between rooms large 
and few, or many and small. Either extreme is 
uncomfortable at times, but there is a middle course. 
One would like at least one room large enough to 
look hospitable toward a piano, and comfortable 
for large family gatherings or sociables, allowing a 
chance for different conversational groups, and for 
childrens’ games. Folding doors between sitting- 
room and dining-room, or between any two rooms 
of nearly equal grade, make it possible to turn two 
small rooms into one large apartment when desired. 

Large sleeping rooms suggest better ventilation 





Fig. 1.—CLOTHES DRYER ON MANTLE SHELF. 





than small ones, but if the large room must be used 


easily aired and 
sunned. A little 
forethought in the 
| arrangement of 
chambers, may se- 
cure good ventila- 
tion through all of 
the rooms from all 
points of the com- 
pass, by placing 
doors and windows 
with reference to 
this. Rooms notin 
constant use, and 
left open during the day, may thus get the benefit of 
changing winds. Small windows through closcts 
into adjoining rooms, will aid in this matter, greatly 
to the advantage of the closets. Every sleeping room 
should have its own closet, provided with some 
means of ventilation. In planning asleeping room, 
always look out:for a good place to set a bed, with- 
out interfering with doors or windows. See that 
there is a chance for ventilation without a draught 
of air across the bed, or upon its head. Study how 
the different doors may open, so as best to econo- 
mize space. Sometimes two or three doors open 
into each other ina most uncomfortable manner. 


For a summer afternoon comfort, a piazza or 
generous porch—even a board platform without a 
roof—is much to be‘desired upon the east side of 
the house, without reference to the way in which 
the house fronts. In winter, south windows are 
delightful, admitting full floods of sunshine. Bay- 
windows, French windows, triple windows, double 
windows—whatever you like—but do not forget the 
main idea of a window. You wish to admit light 
and to give a good outlook. So let the frame-work 
be subservient to the clear glass, so that your pic- 
ture, as you look from the window, may have as 
little obstruction as possible, even in winter, when 
sealed against outside cold. In summer, it ought 
to be capable of opening wide, with a window- 
awning, perhaps, if no shade-tree protects it suf- 
ficiently from the sun’s fierce rays; but in cold 
weather you need all the sunshine it can admit. 
A fire-place is another necessity for the sitting- 
room, where wood is plenty. A pantry should 
have a cool corner to itself, looking to the north, if 
possible, or to the east. Beauty of exterior is cer- 
tainly of great importance, but I do not believe it 
lies in this or that style of architecture or trimming, 
so much as in fitness to its surroundings, and in 
honest expression of the desire for a comfortable 
home, expressed with good taste and with modest 
deference to the taste of the most cultivated people. 





Baby Jumpers and Crooked Legs. 


A woman who has used a baby jumper, such as I 
described a few months ago, asks me if I suppose 
it was the cause of her childrens’ bandy legs. Two | 
who have used it most, she says, have become more 
or less misshapen in their limbs. If they had not 
both been very fat babies, and so early walkers, I 
should mistrust the jumper more than I now do. I 
think there is always danger of deforming the legs 
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walk very young, and this danger is increased if a 
child is quite fleshy. Lately a woman Wrote me 
that her baby had crooked legs, owing to his hay- 
ing learned to walk so young, so that they wer 
obliged to get braces for his legs. In this case ni 
jumper had been used, and so it has been in all 
other cases I have known except the one mentioned 

Speaking of jumpers, a lady in Ohio writes me 
about hers. She uses no spring pole, but has a 
hook “such as lamps are suspended by,” she says 
This is fastened into the ceiling, and a common bed 
spring attached. The rest of the jumper is made 
after the description given in these “ Topics” not 
long ago. It seems to be a great success, and here 
is one chance to observe the effect upon baby’s 
limbs ; for my correspondent writes that her baby 
is so fond of his jumper that he eats in it, goes to 
sleep in it, and has even remained happily in it 
three hours at a time. 
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A Clothes Dryer for a Mantle Shelf 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES OO., N. ¥. 





a 
In most houses the stove has taken the place of 
the open fire, and though the fire-place may be per- 
manently or temporarily closed up, the mantle 
shelf originally built with it, is found quite too 
convenient to be abolished with the fire-place. In- 
deed, so desirable is a shelf of this kind, that recent 
houses built with reference to the use of stoves 
only, are almost al- 
ways furnished with 
mantle shelves to the 
chimneys, though 
there are no  fire- 
places below. This 
shelf, besides being 
useful to hold lamps 
and other things, may 
be converted into a 
convenient clothes- 
dryer. The great 
number of portable 
clothes dryers that 
haye been patented, 
shows that there is a demand for such things, 
However objectionable it may be to dry clothes in 
the house, there will be occasions when it is 
necessary to do it, and the simple arrangement here 
given will answer quite as well as a more expensive 
patented one. The dryer in use is shown in fig- 
ure 1; B, B, are two strips of wood, two or three 
feet long, as may be desired, and 13 x 1 inch at one 
end, and tapering to 1 x #-inch at the other. At4 
inches from the shelf, and every 4 inches towards 
the smaller ends, small holes are bored, through 
which to pass the lines, P; P. The manner of attach- 
ing the arms to the shelf, is shown in figure 2, 
which represents one of the brackets into which 
two small iron hooks, H, H, are driven in sucha 
manner that when the arm, B, is inserted, it will fit 
snugly against the hooks, and also against the un- 
der side of the shelf. In case the shelf has no 
brackets, the arms may be supported by means of 
iron staples, made of the proper shape and size to fit 
the arm,and driven into the lower side of the mantle. 
When not in use, the arms can be removed, and 
the affair rolled up to occupy a very little space. 





Fig. 2.— BRACKET. 
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How Candles are Made. 
pate See 
It seems probable that we shall have to go 
through a period when every economy must be prac- 
ticed. Moneyis not and will not be so plentiful as 
it has been when it was made of paper, and printing 
presses were used to “coin’’ it. Many of the little 
economies which were formerly common in farm 
houses, will come in fashion again, and the use 
of home-made candles in place of ‘‘ store’? candles 
will return. Some young housekeepers never knew 
how candles were made, and would like to learn, 
while some of the older ones, who have forgotten, 
wish to be reminded. If clear tallow is used, the 
candles will crack and break. This is because it is 
too hard, a quality depending much upon the man- 














of children when they are encouraged to stand and 


ner in which the animal has been fed. Dry food, 
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—— 
such as hay and corn, produces very hard fat, 


while with grass, turnips and linseed meal, the fat 
js softer, and will not crack when msde into 
candles. For this reason summer-made tallow 
needs no addition to soften it, but winter tallow 
should have one-eighth 
part of lard added to it 
] to make it more suita- 
ble for candles. The 
easiest manner of mak- 
ing candles is to melt 
some tallow in a shal- 
low, broad pan, such as 
a 10-quart milk pan, and 
having some wicks pre- 
pared to string them 
| upon a wire or a round 
stick (see fig. 1), and 
holding them over the 
pan of tallow, which is 
kept warm, but not hot, upon the stove, to dip up the 
fat with a spoon, and pour it down the wicks a few 
times, until some of the tallow has hardened upon 
them. Several of these sticks full of wicks are 
prepared, and are taken one by one, and treated to 
a coating of tallow. As each one is greased, it is 
placed upon a frame, made as shown at figure 2. 
The wicks are cut to the proper length, which is 
about 18 inches, and doubled. They may be meas- 
ured to the proper length on a very simple frame, 
made by setting a rod upright at the end of a piece 
of board, a foot long, and fixing a bent wire at a 
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Fig. 1.—CANDLE WICKS, 

















































Fig. 2.—HANGING THE CANDLES. 


proper distance from the rod, (see fig. 3.) The 
wick is doubled around the upright rod, and as it 
is held on to the wire, it is cut with scissors by 
some one who helps. The wicks are left upon the 
rod, until a quantity are ready, when they are put 
upon the sticks, as at figure 1. Another and better 

; plan is to make a nar- 
row wooden box with a 
lid, and a sheet-iron or 
a tin bottom, turned up 
an inch or two, and 
tacked close (fig. 4). 
This is set upon the 
stove, and the tallow 
melted init. It is deep 
enough to permit the wicks to be put into them 
the whole length. The wicks strung upon the 
sticks are dipped into the tallow three or four times 
slowly, until no more fat will harden upon them, 
when the bottoms of the wicks are touched upon 





ers 


Fig. 3.— WICK MEASURE. 





Fig. 4.—BoX FOR MELTING TALLOW. 


the sloping lid, to take off the drip, and the stick 
full is hung upon the frame to cool, (fig. 2). An- 
other is immediately taken, and treated in the same 
manner, and so on, until the first one comes around 


again. When there is enough tallow upon the 








Fig. 5.—a DIPPED CANDLE, 





to a frame of molds, made of tin, as at figure 6. 
The wicks are cut the proper length, strung 
upon thin sticks, and are inserted into the molds, 
the ends being drawn tight, and a knot is made to 
hold them in their place. 
They are set exactly in 
the center of the molds. 
Then the tallow is 
poured into the molds, 
until they are full, and 
they are hung up in a 
cool place for the can- 
dles to harden. The 
tallow shrinks as it 
cools, and the molds are 
made slightly tapering, 
80 that it is easy to draw 
the candles out by the 
stick, on which they are 
strung. The candles may be tied together by the 
loops at the ends in bunches of six or eight, and 
hung up ina cool, dry place. Candles thus made 
need to be snuffed when burning, which is a trouble- 
some thing todo. If the wicks are platted and 
flattened out before being used, they will bend 
over to one side when burned, and as the charred 
portion becomes exposed to the air outside of the 
| flame, it wastes away, falls, or is carried off by 
the upward draft. The guttering of candles is 
caused by the tallow being too soft, or the wicks 
being twisted too hard; in either case the melted 
tallow is not absorbed by the wicks as fast as it be- 
comes fluid, and so flows over the edge. 





Fig. 6.—CANDLE MOLDS. 
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MENDING RvBBER Boots axp SHoEs.—Several 
have asked us how they could repair worn-out rub- 
bers. At the depots of 
rubber goods in cities, 2 
cement, made of dissolved 
rubber, is sold for this Z 
purpose in small tin box- ; 
es. Unless one can pro- 
cure this, it isnot worth 3 
while to undertake to do 
the mending, nor is it like- 2 
ly to be economical with z 
this, unless one has con- ZW 
siderable such work todo, Z 
as the cement, soon after 
the box is opened, be- 
comes hard and useless. Z 
Rubber can be dissolved Z% 
by those who will be at 
the trouble and expense, 
but this is one of the things that will not pay ina 
small way, as those living at a distance from cities 
will find it very difficult to procure the articles, 
and when they are at hand, unless one is used to 
working with such materials, they are dangerous to 
handle, on account of their inflammability. The 
ordinary shoes contain. but a very small proportion 
of rubber, and are useless for y 
dissolving to make a cement, 
pure gum, as it is imported, 
must be used. The best 
solvent is the bisulphide of 
carbon, a liquid that is very 
volatile and dangerously in- 
flammable, and has a most 
offensive odor; this dissolves 
the rubber in the cold ; the 
gum should be cut into thin 
strips, and placed in the 
bisulphide in a very securely 
stopped bottle; it swells up 
greatly, and makes a thick 
sticky mass, from which, 
when exposed to the air, the liquid soon 
evaporates, leaving the rubber in_ its original 
state. No rule is given for making the cement, 








| but it should, if too thick, be thinned with more 





wicks, the candles are finished, and appear as at 
figure 5. These are the common dipcandles. The 
molded candles are made by pouring the tallow in- 

















bisulphide, to work with a brush, In applying 
patches, both those and the shoes should be clean, 
and the patch kept under pressure until the cement 
dries. “All work with this should be done at a dis- 
tance from a fire, a lamp, or other source of danger. 
Chloroform also dissolves rubber, but is expensive; 
benzole, naptha, and similar liquids, which require 
the use of heat, are too dangerous, and they leave 
the rubber sticky. While we believe in small 
economies, there are some which cost more than 
they save, and are not to be commended. We 
think the cheaper way will be to purchase only the 
best rubber boots and shoes, use them carefully, 
and when they are worn out get new ones. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Pigeoms and Pigeon-Houscs. 


Boys and girls generally like to have some living pets ; 
boys often take to pigeons, but we sce no reason why 
girls should not keep pigeons too. As there are objec- 
tions to nearly all pets, there will be some to pigeons, es- 
pecially on farms and in country places generally. Of 
course no right thinking boy or girl will wish to keep 
pigeons, or other pets, that are likely to be an annoyance 
and do more harm than good, and in all such cases the 
parents should be consulted, and the matter properly con- 
sidered. Pigeons will do nome damage, and if the father 
is willing to put up with this, for the sake of gratifying 
his children, then it is all right. Then all live pets must 
be fed, and there comes the question of food, an important 
one with pigeons, as they are hearty eaters. . Pigeons are 
so fond of peas that they will pull up the sprouting crop, 
oreven get at the peas before they come up, and leave 
very few to grow. In England they soak the peas and 
roll them in red-lead, and it is said that the pigeons will 
noteat them. ‘The birds will go for the peas in the pods, 
will eat beans, will visit the ripening grain, and you may 
be sure they will not come away with empty crops. Much 
of the mischief that they might otherwise do can be pre- 
vented by regular feeding near their house, and this will 
keep them from straying and learning bad ways. These 
are the objections; on the other hand is the great beauty 
of the birds, especially of some of the fancy breeds ; they 














Fig. 1.—OUTSIDE OF PIGEON HOUSE. 


are very domestic, and it is pleasant to see them about 
the grounds. Then the common pigeons are profitable 
as food to use in the family or to sell. An old pigeon is 
rather dry eating, but the young birds, or sqnabs, are 
most excellent, and bring a good price in the market. As 
they breed about every six weeks, always laying two eggs, 
the birds increase rapidly, and may be made profitable by 
boys who live near a market for squabs. We have had 








several inquiries of late from boys for directions to make 
a pigeon-house. As pigeons may he kept in any number, 
from a single pair up to a large flock, the houses may be 
of various sorts and sizes. We have secna common soap 
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box fitted up as a house for a pair, and a barrel, divided 
on the inside by partitions, holes made in the side for 
doors, fitted with a straw thatched roof, and sct upon a 
strong pole, as a house for several pairs. Almost any boy 
can contrive something that will answer for a pigeon- 
house, but there are some honses that are better than 
others, and those which are the safest, and the most com- 


them smooth, and bored a large gimlet-hole in each end. 
Eight pieces like figure 1. Then two pieces of marline 
(a very coarse, well tarred string), each six feet long, and 
the swing was ready to be put together. Todo this, we 
took one end (of one of the pieces) of marline, passed 
it down through two picces of lath (fig. 1)—through No. 
8, through two more pieces of lath—through No. 2, 

through the seat (after having punch- 
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Fig. 8.—PIGEON HOUSE FOR OUTSIDE OF A 


fortable for the birds, and at the same time can be got at 
by the owner, are the best. In former volumes we have 
given séme ornamental pigcon-houses, and we now give 
some very simple and practical ones from drawings by 
Mr. L. D. Snook, Yates County, N. Y. It is on many ac- 
counts better to have the pigeon-house inside of a shed, 
or other building, and the first two illustrations are 
placed inside, with openings in the side of the building 
to allow the birds to pass inand out. In figure1 isshown 
the manner of attaching an alighting-board to the side of 
a building. The strip Zshould be about 3 inches wide, 
and nailed to walks X X X, six inches from the side of 
the building, to allow the droppings to pass freely to the 
ground. Figure 2 gives the interior of the pigeon-house 
and the arrangement of the roosts, nests, ctc. It isa 
long box, one foot high, six fect long, and one foot wide, 
with a hinged top, B. One side of the box is left open, 
as this will go against the side of the building, where it 
should be securely fastened. In figure 3is a view of a 
cheap portable pigeon-house, that will answer quite as 
well as amore costly one. This is one foot square, and 
from 6 to 8 feet long. This house is intended to be fast- 
ened to the outside of a building, or it may be put up in- 
side of an open shed. The board or boards forming 
the back project four inches at each end, as scen in the 
engraving; these projecting ends allow the house to be 
nailed or screwed up wherever it may be desirable. To 
provide an alighting-place, the bottom board projects 
four inches in front, as shown at 7. Like the other, this 
has a hinged lid to allow the inside to be examined and 
cleaned out. Pigeons should be fed regularly, morning 
and night, they will eat all kinds of grain, peas and beans, 
and the house crumbs ; they should always be fed in the 
same place, and called to their food by means of a wood- 
en or tin whistle, or some such signal; they will soon 
learn the meaning of the sound, and can be called in at 
any time if they are anywhere within hearing. 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


A, F.—We have more cross words and numerical enigmas 
than we can ever publish. Good charades or riddles in 
rhyme would be acceptable. 

Manere.—Answers must always accompany puzzles 
when sent to us. We never desire any but original con- 
tributions, 

M. G.—We have made a swing for our baby, which we 
like very much (the “we includes the baby). And I 

Se will tell you just how 
ra RN we went to work. We 
1 went to the woods with 

~ a small saw, and cut 
Wrromrereten o8 Bn some nice, straight 
Figs. 1,2, 3.—SLaT AND stalks of sumac, about 
STICKS. the size of a man’s 

thumb; brought them home and sawed them into 
lengths of four inches and two inches (figs. 2 and 3). 
Peeled off the bark, pushed out the pith with a gimlet, 
; - = and selected four of the 
nicest and whitest of 
each size. Then we 
_ sawed a piece of board 

(balf an inch thick) 12 
by 12, and bored a large 
gimlet-hole in each 
| corner. This board we 
| covered with blue rep 
| (calico wonld do, you 
| know, but we had the 
rep in the house), after 
wadding it pretty thick- 
gm ly with cotton-batting, 

down by tacks underneath (fig. 4). Then 
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into pieces 12 inches long, whittled 


ah ed a hole with the scissors through the 
| blue rep over the hole already bored 
in the wood); passed the marline 
under the seat to the other hole on the 
same tide of the swing; up again— 
Hl through the seat — through No, 2— 
through two laths (having the under 

and over one uniform with the first 

i ili stringing on the side already done, 
th | ll]: see figure 5)—throngh No. 8--through 
iil two more laths, That completed one 
== side. We did the same to the other 
side of the swing; then fastened the 
ends of the marline with knots, as in 
figure 6. Through these knots we 
passed a stout stick (it was the handle 
of the hay-fork in the barn, to speak honestly), found a 
support for the stick, pushed the Jaths and sumacs up 





Fig. 5.—THE SWING. 


the strings, tucked in the baby, pulled down the 
“fences” to keep the cherub in, and I wish you conld 
have seen the happiness 

beaming in the face of 

said “cherub” as she 

swung for ever so Jong, 

with a little pillow at her 

back. Such a swing is 

very easy to make, and ; 

no family with a baby Fig. 6.—HANGINGS. 
should be without one. 

Gus. W.—Your questions should be addressed to the 
publishers, and not to Aunt Sue. 

Tommy.—Your question comes too Jate this month for 
discussion. 

H. L. P.—I should think the answer to the rebus you 
send is—‘tHandsome faces cannot escape washing.” 
The riddle is an old English one, and very good— 

*“ Those who have me do not wish for me ; 


Those who have me do not wish to lose me ; 
Those who gain me have me no longer.” 
Answer: A lawsnit.—Here is another paradoxical one 
for you to guess: 

* Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 

I'm only used while others sleep, 

Bat few would like to give away. 

And none would wish to always keep.” 


8 GS Oe 
Those Centennial Trees. 


If the Centennial tree cr trees were not planted last 
spring, do not forget them this fall. Recollect that it is 
the Centennial year until the end of December. Trees 
may generally be set in the fall, as well as in the spring. 
Each boy and girl, whose parents own the place on which 
they live, should put out a tree this year, to be known 
as the Centennial tree; if there are any little ones, too 
young to have a hand in it, you older boys should plant a 
tree for each of them. In different parts of the country 
you will choose different trees. You must ask some 
older person what will be best, and how to get it. For 
most places the Elm is best, and if taken from the 
woods, cut the branches off, and leave only a pole ; it 
will be much surer to grow, and will look much finer in 


[NovEMEER, 
not space tosay more about it. Ask your parents. os 
follow their advice. If possible, plant a Centennial tree 
-.. The above was intended for last month, but as will 
sometimes happen, was crowded out. It is not too late 
yet, in all but places far northward, to plant trees, pro- 
vided we have a mild autumn. But you must ask tke 
advice of older persons. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Iam composed of fifteen letters: 
My 6, 9, 5, 7, 14, is a boy’s name. 
My 15, 10, 18, 12, is a destructive worm. 
My 1, 8, 2, 3, 4, is a blemish. 
My 11, %, 3, 4, 9, is a river in Europe. 
My whole is a city in Europe. S.L. P. 
CROS8 WORD. 
My first is in May but not in June, 
My next is in star but not in moon, 
My third is in bee but not in sting, 
My fourth is in twine but not in string, 
My fifth is in Jimb but not in tree, 
My whole is a lady; pray who is she ? 
BELLA C. E. 











PI. 
A mollnites nad het amhun earth 
Ear redvin reev norud, 
Fi heyt veah nonight seel ot dring, 
Heyt stum hemvestles eb gunrod. Suz K. Suppg, 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate something very light and leave a relative, 
. Syncopate a vehicle and leave an animal. 
. Syncopate something used for jewelry and leave some- 
thing used for cooking. 
4, Syncopate something an animal has, and leave the 
animal. 
5. Syncopate a mason’s tool and leave a toilct article. 
BEN. 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. Part of a building. 2. A fragment. 38. A Governor. 
4. A learned Italian. 5. Cold. 6. Acolor. 7%. Found in 
every house. Xipp. 

SQUARE REMAINDERS. 

Behead three words having the following significations, 

and the remaining letters will form a square. 
1. Ananimal. 2. Food. 3. A boy’s nickname. 
ITALIAN Boy, 
HIDDEN TRANSPOSED FRUITS. 
1. Helen said the fare appeared very high. 
2. Ned, gold is at par; get all you can, honestly, 
3. The barren ice quits the shore. 
4. Harry, Berlin is the capital of Prussia. 
5. The niche appears high in the wall. C. A. Sproat, 
CHARADE. 
My first, as a verb, is right grievous I trow, 
When you and your lover must do it ; 
On my second, when walking, pray don’t stub your toe, 
Lest you painfully find cause to rue it. 
My whole is a bird, and ‘tis first-rate to eat, 
But don’t shoot it out of its season ; 
Theye’s a law to protect it, 
And prithee respect it, 
For *tis made with a very good reason. 
PUZZLE. 
One thousand you divide by one ; 
*Tis very easy to be done; 
Though many actions you have hid, 
*T will show you all you ever did. F. W. G. 
A CITY. 

One-ninth of Lewistown. One-sixth of Toledo. One- 
eighth of Wheeling. One-sixth of Albany. One-sixth 
of Boston. One-tenth of New Orleans, and one-eighth 
of Brooklyn, form a city. JoHN W. WHEATLEY. 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
1. Ilike, very much, to see that fabric on chairs, 
2, Bridget, will you please to give Tom a handkerchief. 
3. I wish you would tell Anna I admire her exccedingly. 
4. The music has entirely cured my sadness. 
5. She had established excellent rules in the household. 
SPHINX. 


CHARLIE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill the blanks with the same words transposed.) 














1. He had to take of the home with him. 
2. He received that in an accident on the * 
3. In order to Jack, we gave him —-—, 








4, Don't rub that picture with your or you will 
its beauty. 


5. He said he would ——— when it got down to 








Nip. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


DovBLe ACROSTIC. CONCEALED SQUARE 





a few years, than if they were lefton. Hickories, Oaks, 
Chestnuts, and many others are difficult to transplant. 
Besides the Elm the Hard or Sugar Maple, and the White 
Ash are good trees, and transplant easily. But we have 


( 


Daisy, Aster. Worp. 

D— or —A ENACT 
A—mo-—-S NITRE 
I— nle—T ATLAS 
S—tepp—E CRAFT 
Y— ou —R TESTY 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—Tame, team, meat, mate. 
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— 
NUMERICAL EnreMas.—1. Alfred the Great. 2. Never lie 
ager" horse bit his master ; how came it to pass? 
” ‘He heard the good parson say “ All flesh is grass.” 
AMOND PUZZLE.— F 
DI MAT 


F 


7 


ape 
ACH 
A 


I 
8 
E 


Aye 


R 


ZOnkn 


‘goss WorD.—Trout Run. 
rea us.—1. Absconded. 2. Obliterates. 8. Terpsicho- 


ANAGBA 
rean, 4. Obeisance. 5. Absurdity. 6. Absolution. 7. Ab- 
stractedly. 8. Technicalities. 9. Malediction, 10, Assem- 

lages. 

"eeerearsoms.—1. Dover. 2, Aden. 8. Bear. 4. Wheel. 
5, Bass. 

Names oF PorTs.—1. Poe. 2. Dante, 3. Milton. 4. Young. 

5, Swift. 


PuzzLE.—Pudding. 

HippEn FLowERs.—1. Verbena. 2. 
4, Lily. 5. Violet. 

No. 156. GEOGRAPHICAL Resvus.—Oxford, Reading, Rams- 
gate, Pekin, Brooklyn, Stonington, Rio de la Plata, Canary 
Islands, Pertugal, Europe, Cuba, Newfoundland, Cape Horn, 
Bear Lake, Tyrol, Kansas, Japan, Ascension Island. 


Adonis. 38. Spirea. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Cross Worp.—Carnation. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—American Agriculturist. 

Awaerams.—l. Companion. 2, Mormons. 8, Charade. 
4, National. 5. Albatross. 6. Prophesied. 


DovBLE ACROSTIC. Hour-GLass PuzzyE. 
Draco, Solon. DISERTITUDE 
Dagna—8 DISPARAGE 
E> ond —O WALLACE 
a Soe ELLIS 
C— asc —O BAN 
O— nio —N H 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. GAB 
MART ESSEX 
AREA LANSING 
REAM MINNESOTA 
TAME SUSQUEHANNA 





CHarapE.—Canterbury-bell. 
CONCEALED STATES, COUNTRIES, ETC.— 1, Nevada. 2. 
Idaho. 8. China. 4. Canada. 5. Oregon. 6. Spain. 7%. Asia. 
P1r.—Whe in a house of glass would dwell 
With curious eyes at every pane? 
To ring him in and out again 
Who wants the public crier’s bell? 
GIssEeRtsH.—Doing nothing is doing ill. 
MeraGraM.—Heart; in which may be found “ earth, art, 
exr, hat, hate, hart, heat, rat, rate, rath, tar, tare, tea,’’ and 
“tear.” 
DEcaPITATIONS.—1. Gloom, loom. 2, Fright, right, 3. 
Factor, actor. 4, Flame, lame. 5. Flaw, law. 
DRop-LETTER Puzz_x.—How doth the little busy bee 
Employ each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 
Thanks for puzzles, letters, ctc., to Addie A,, Eddie L. M., 
Gertie S. T., I. F. 0.,& A. B. C., Albert C., Sydnora, Amy 
and Belie. 
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Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 


OO a > 
The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


In the first letter I take up is a question 
ABOUT SPIDERS AND THEIR WEBS, 


which comes from Arkansas; the writing does not look 
like that of a boy; and if I make a mistake in putting 
his answer among those to youngsters, he must excuse 
it. Heasks: ‘‘ How does a spider get the first web from 
one tree to another.”’ In attaching their lines to a dis- 
tant object spiders depend upon the wind; they let go 
along thread, and trust toa favorable breeze to waft it 
to the desired point, or near it; the first line being laid, 
the spider then goes along it carefully and strengthens 
it by adding other threads to it as it goes....WillieK., in 
Kentucky, asks about 
WATERMELONS AND BULL-FROGS. 

Not that he wishes to know the same thing about both. 
He wishes to know how to tell when a watermelon is 
ripe. I can come very near being sure every time, by 
knocking on the melon with the knuckle; the sound 
given by a ripe and an unripe melon is quite unlike, and 
can only be learned by practice. If you put your hand 
on a melon and press down upon it firmly, it will give a 
cracking sound if quite ripe. It will be too late for you 
to try your skill this season, but I can not keep your 
question over until the next watermelon crop....I be- 
lieve that bull-frogs are caught for market by means of a 
hook and line. A pole is used with quite a short line 
and a hook baited as for fish, ora bit of red flannel. The 
boat is pushed along slowly, and as the frog sits upon 
the water plants or elsewhere, the bait is held just in 
front of its mouth; the frog pretends not to see it, but 
all at once makes a sudden snap and is caught. 














RELICS OF WASHINGTON. 


John W. A., an Ohio boy, who has been to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, wishes to know if the articles shown in 
a case as having been owned and used by Washington, 
are genuine. I feel quite sure that they are, as the history 
of most of the things is well Known. They have been 
for many years on exhibition in the Patent Office at 
Washington, though why they should be put there, among 
models of washing machines and cooking stoves, I never 
could understand. It is very well to show Washington’s 
camp-furniture, as it shows how simply the great general 
lived. In these days, a captain or licutenant has more 
style about his camp table. It is well enough to show 
his swords and canes, and such things, but when it comes 
to hanging up the breeches, worn by the “ Father of his 
Country,” I think it is in very bad taste. We all know 


that he wore clothes of the fashion of his time, and to 
hang up his small clothes to the gaze’of the public, does 
not strike me as quite proper. There are all over the 
country articles that were used by Washington, as during 
the long years of the war he was in many different places, 
and in many of the houses known to have served as his 
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WASHINGTO®’S CAMP BEDSTEAD. 


‘headquarters’ he staid months at a time; of course 
the owners of these houses carefully kept all the furni- 
ture and other things that he daily used, and left them to 
their children as articles of historical valuc, and there is 
scarcely an old city or town that does not contain some- 
thing that is in some way associated with Washington. 
There are a number of these relics in the rooms of the 
N. Y. Historical Society, and one of our artists, who was 
there sketching some time ago, made a drawing of Wash- 
ington’s camp bed, of which we here give an engraving, 
that those-who have seen his table furniture at the Cen- 
tennial, can see that the great man’s arrangements for 
his sleeping were no more luxurious than those for his 
eating. . 
WHAT IS A MEDLAR? 

Master A. D., of Boulder Co., Colorado, has seen the 
Medlar mentioned in some nursery catalogue, and wants 
to know what it is. That’s right Master Alfred ; when 
you can’t find ont readily near home, don’t give it up. 
The medlar is a near relative of the apple; the tree is 
about the size of an apple tree, with remarkably crooked 
branches ; the flowers are much like apple blossoms, and 
white. The fruit is rarely over an inch and a-half across, 
and is flattened ; it looks like a small apple that had not 
been finished—-there is such a large scar where the blos- 
som came off. You know that there is at the blossom 
end of an apple a little hollow place, which is generally 
hidden by the five parts of the calyx, or the green part of 
the flower, but you see it when you cut an apple through 
lengthwise. Thinking that other young pcople would 
also like to know how the medlar looks, I have had an 
engraving made of it. You see that this scar is nearly as 
broad as the fruit, and much too large to he hidden by 
the long and narrow points of the calyx, which yon will 
see standing up around it. When you cut open an apple, 
you find the seeds, usually two, in five little cells or cases, 
lined with a very tough parchment-like material, all very 
near the center of the fruit. Inthe medlar the seeds are 





THE MEDLAR. 


in very hard and bony cases or cells, that seem like little 
nuts, and instead of being in the center of the fruit, they 
are at the top of it, and show at the large scar, and thus 
give the fruit the unfinished look I mentioned. When 
ripe the fruit is brown, and it is not fit to cat when first 
gathered, but is only eaten when it has become very soft 
and has begun to decay. I never tasted but one, and can 


not say that I was much charmed with it, but in Europe 
many persons are very fond of them, preferring them to 
the finest pear, There is no difficulty in growing them 
in this country, but trees are very tare. You may per- 
haps like to know the botanical name of the medlar ; 
some botanists think it is only a species of apple, but 
others find it sufficiently distinct to have another name, 
and you will find it in most books as Mespilus, which is. 
the ancient Latin name for the tree. Although this med- 
lar story is too long, I must add that the Japanese med- 
lar is a very different tree, and one that only fruits in the 
southernmost States....Here is Master Herbert, in Ionia,. 
Michigan, who asks: 


DO STONES GROW? 


He has probably been set to work at picking up stones 
on the farm, and finding that the more he picked up, the 
more stones there seemed to be the next year, has come 
to think that there must be some truth in the belief that 
stones really grew. In stony parts of the country this is 
avery common belief, among much older people than 
Master Herbert, and who ought to know better, that 
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stones do grow. It is one of the great distinctions be- 
tween the organic beings, (plants 
and animals), and inorganic sub- 
stances, (earth and rocks), that the . 
first grow, while the second do not. 
Stones do not grow; whatever change 
happens to them is always in the 
other direction, to diminish them. 
All stones and rocks are Constantly 
wasting away, some very much faster 
than others, according to their kind, 
but all, even the hard }, Wear 
away. The air, the action of water, 
freezing, the growth of minute plants 
upon them, and other causes; are 
constantlyat work upon them. You 
will no donbt ask, *‘ what becomes 
of the pieces ?”—and a very proper 
question it would be, because I have 
told. you at various times that no- 
thing is ever destroyed, but that while matter may 
change its shape, it is all somewhere in the world. 
The pieces, which are very minute, make the soil, which 
is really only powdered rock, mixed-with the remains 
of the plants that have lived and died upon it. 
CRUCIBLES OR MELTING POTS. 

In a talk about Iron and Steel, I mentioned that steel 
was melted in “a pot made of black-lead (such as pen- 
cils are made of) and clay.”—One young man asks ‘‘can 
steel be melted in such a crucible as that ?’’—I suppose 
that my friend S. has a notion that because the substance 
is called black-lead, it is something like lead in respect 
to melting, etc. It isan unfortunate name, as there is 
no lead about it, but is carbon, with a very smal] propor- 
tion of iron as an impurity. Plambago and graphite are 
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- other names for the substance, which isa mineral, found 


in various parts of the world. Though essentially the 
same as coal, it is very little affected by heat; it can not 
be made to burn, but under a very strong heat, and ex- 
posed to the air, it wastes away slowly; it can not be 
melted, and on this account is valuable in making cruci- 
bles. Certain clays also resist the strongest heat without 
melting; such substances are called refractory. Clays 
differ much in this respect, the most refractory being of 
great value for making fire-brick, such as are used for 
lining the inside of furnaces. Crucibles are made of 
fire-clay, but the larger ones are made of plumbago, 
mixed with one-quarter or one-third its weight of clay, 
the clay serving to hold the material together. 


WHAT A LITTLE GIR DID. 


Probably no little child, simce the world was made, ever 
caused such destruction as did a girl near New York on the 
24th of September last. Sampson's deeds of strength were 
as nothing in comparison, and as to the giants and genii 
that we read of in the Arabian Nights and other stories, 
why the mere touch of this little girl's finger was more 
powerful than all these together. The touch threw out 
of place hundreds of tons of rock, that had been ungis- 
turbed since the world has been what it now is; it 
changed the course of a mighty stream, it threw up water 
in immense cascades, and it made the solid earth to so 
shake and quiver, that its tremblings were felt for a- 
hundred miles. Great gallcries, with arched rocky roofs, 
upheld by enormous pillars of stone, to make which took. 
many men and steam engines several years, and which 
cost hundreds of thousands of dellars, all vanished at the 
movement of that little hand. Perhaps some of you have 
guessed that I am talking about the great explosion in. 
New York harbor, and you have read that at one cntrance 
to the harbor, called ‘ Hell-gate,” there are dangerous: 
rocks, upon which many vessels have been lost, and 
which the Government at last concladed to. remove. It 
took a long while, and much labor and money, to tannel 
in under these rocks, but at last it was done, and thon-- 
sands of pounds of dy ite, more powerful. than gun- 
powder, placed in holes drilled all over the work; these 
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THE MILKMAN 


charges were to be fired by electricity, and the arrange- 
ment was.so complete that it needed but one finishing 
touch—a touch so light that it could be given by the fin- 
ger of a Jittle child. It was given—and the great work 
was done, It was a very charming ending, and as I read 
of what the little girl. had done, I thought, not so much 
of the explosion, and the amount of rock removed, and 
the immediate work just there, but of the years of work, 
by hundreds of persons, that made it all possible. With- 
out the steam-engine the work could not have been done; 
the many inventors and improvers of the steam engine, 
and the inventor of the drill working by compressed 
air, all helped; the discovery of glycerine, the making of 
it into nitro-glycerine, and then into dynamite, all had to 
be before hand; then there were a whole host of electri- 
cal discoverers and. experimenters, who perfected the 
battery by which the explosive was fired. The firing 
must take place under water, which could not well have 
been done without gutta-percha to cover the wires, and 
this was furnished by the Malays and Ceylonesce in the 
far East; the platinum for the wires that fired the charges 
was, no doubt, produced by half savages in the Ural 
Mountains of Russia—but it will tire you to tell all that I 
thought of. I saw in my imagination a long line of in- 
ventors and discoverers of the past aud present time; I 
saw the workers in the forests and mines of far distant 
countries ; I saw the skilled engineers, and the hard- 
working laborers of the present day, all bringing their 
contributions, so varied, and each one so necessary, that 
it might be possible for the finish to be put. upon a 


cthtghaged by the child’s touch of little Mary Newton. 
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_ One of the most interesting things about traveling in 
4 ies is, tous, not so much the countries 
8, a8 the people who live in them. While we 





admire fine scenery and grand buildings, and like to 
visit those places famous for some event in history, we 
also like to know the people, and see how they live, and 
how they manage their matters of every-day life in the 
house and out of it. We have met people who have 
spent years abroad, and who could talk about mountains 
and lakes, cathedrals and paintings, but could tell 
nothing about the people of the countries they visited, 
and who seem to have taken no interest in what was go- 
ing on outside of the hotels where they staid. When 
we visit a strange city, even in our country, we are sure 
to make a visit to the market, and see what the people 
live upon, and the different ways in which the things are 
brought to market and sold. The difference between a 
market in Boston, and one in Charleston or New Or- 
leans, isas great as if the two were in separate countries, 
and if we go over the border to Montreal or Quebec, we 
find many things that seem new and strange. Not 
in the markets only, but other every-day matters are 
managed differently in different parts of our own coun- 
try, and these things are still more strange when we go 
abroad. When we first visited a city in our next-door 
neighbor-country—Mexico—one of our first surprises 
was the way in which people were supplied with water. 
Coming from a city where there was water in every 
house, and one had only to turn a cock to get an abun- 
dance, you may imagine how strange it seemed, to see 
the water brought around to the houses in great leathern 
bags upon the back of a bvrvo or jackass. These bags 
were so arranged that one hung down on each side of the 
animal; at the bottom of each bag was a hole. from 
which to draw off the water, and the funniest thing of 
all was the way in which this hole was stopped, to keep 
in the water until it was wanted. A cow’s horn was 
put in from the inside, and stuck part way through the 
hole; when the water-man wished to draw off water for 
@ customer, he pushed up the horn a little from the out- 








IN MALT A .—2ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


side, and when enough had been drawn, he let go of the 
horn, and the weight of the water in the bag pressed it 
down s0 tight into the hole that not a drop would leak. 
Another odd thing in the samie city was the way of serv- 
ing milk; there were milk-men, bui no milk-carts ; the 
old cow herself was both can and cart, as she was driven 
from house to house, and milked in the street before the 
doors of the customers. This is a slow performance, 
and hardly fair on the cow, to oblige her to make the 
milk, and carry it around besides, but the customer is 
quite sure to get fresh milk and pure, though if all that 
is said of milk-men in Yankee cities is true, they would 
not be long in contriving some way to water the milk. 
The traveler who visits Malta, will see something like 
this Mexican method of serving milk, only goats take 
the place of cows. In our country boys and girls, at 
least those who do not live in cities, know little about 
goat’s milk, though in cities many of the poorer people 
of the foreign population, keep goats, as their neighbors, 
who have gardens, know to their sorrow. Goat's milk 
is very rich indeed, but you would not like to drink it, 
as it has a taste quite different from cow's milk, though 
persons used to it do not mind it ; we have often, in 
other countries, used it in coffee, and found it very good. 
In hot and dry countries there is not for the greater 
part of the year grass enough to support cows, and the 
people use goats instead, as they will li e upon any 
green thing, and flourish where a cow would starve. In 
Malta, and other places in southern Europe, the people 
use goat's milk almost altogether, and the towns are 
supplied in the manner shown in the engraving. The 
flock of goats are driven along the streets, and milked 
at the house-doors. The goats show great intelligence, 
and seem to know their business quite as well as the 
persors in charge of them, as they soon learn the places 
where they are to be milked, and wil! stop at the right 
houses of their own accord. 
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MILLER’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE and Water 
p oot dlacking received the highest and only award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. 
— 
PUBLICATION.—For halfacentury the Youth's 
Bngenton. "of Boston, has been published. It was started 
in 1827, and is to-day one of the brightest and most vigorous 
papers with w hich we are acquainted. 
«x MILLER’s HARNESS OIL received the highest and 
eclraward of the Centennial Exhibition. 


FINE TEAS. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the con- 

sumers, of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
?. 

pee. act every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in Carrying out our enter ree as We 
make.a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY, 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our im: 
portations,) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than. have ever been known, and of those 
fine qualiti:s that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
in large cities and among the very wealthy. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA (CO., 
No. 8 Church Street, . 
P.-0, Box 5509. NEW YORK OITY. 


Y The Poultry Nation 2 months, only 10c. Address 
TR Poultry Nation, Birmingham, Erie Co., Ohio. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 
J J 
Their History, Breeding, and Management, 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
This book witl be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
yolunie is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


DWYER’S HORSE BOOK. 
SEATS AND SADDLES, 
BITS AND BITTING, 
AND 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
RESTIVENESS IN HORSES. 
By FRANCIS DWYER, 
Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service 
ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


us applied to the 
WANTS OF THE WEST. 
With an Essay on 
Forest Planting on the Great Plains. 
By H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, 
Landscape Architect. 

The object of the author is to show that, by whatever 
name it may be called, the sub-division and arrangement of 
land for the occupation of civilized men, is an art demand- 
ing the exercise of ingenuity, judgment and taste, and one 
which nearly concerns the interests of reai estate proprietors, 
and the welfare and happiness of all future oceupants. 


Price, post-paid, = = = $1.50 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, 
REVISED AND NEWLY ELECTROTYPED. 
By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
' 245 Broapwar, Naw York. 


























Valuable Architectural ° Fekee va 


For Carpenters and Builders. m 
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National Cottage Architecture: 


Homes for Every One. 


With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost ; 
with Working-Scale Drawings complete, so that houses may 
be built direct from the book. Adapted to the popular de- 
mand for practical, handsome, and economical homes, 
Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. _ 

Atwood’s 


Country and Suburban Houses. 


Illustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and Sug- 
gestions as to the General Principles of House-building, 
Style Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s 


National Stair-Builder. 


Is a complete Work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams in 
two colors, with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balusters, 
and Hand-Rails. Royal Octavo. Post-paid, $6.00, 


Monckton’s 


National Carpenter and Joiner. 


A complete work, covering the whole science of Carpen- 
try, Joinery, Roofing. Framing, etc., fully explained and 
illustrated by large scale diagrams in two colors. Royal 
Quarto, Post-paid, $6.00 





Woudvra rd’s 


National Architect. 


1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details, for Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and Side 
Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifications, 
and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to Working Scale, of 
Brackets, Cornices, Trench Roofs, Sectional and Framing 
Plans of French Roofs, Dormer-Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, Plaster Finish, Corncies, 
Ceilings, Hard-wood Mantels, and all that is required b\ a 
Builder to design, specify, erect, and finish in the most ap- 
provedstyle. Oxesuperb quarto volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s 


Cottages and Farm Houses. 


188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Out-Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's 


Country Homes. 


150 Designs and Plans, with Description of the Manner of 
Constructing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


i Woodward’s _ 
Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 


houses, ‘Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
rious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New’ "York, . 








Woodward's 


Suburban and Country ‘Houses. 


70 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 


French Lee Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ 


“Manual of the House. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out-Build- 
ings of all kinds, 126 Designs and Plans,” Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s 
Rural Homes. 
Houses suited to Country Life. Post paid; $2.00. 
Wheeler’s. rertt 


Homes for the: People. 


100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, and iy ophgd 
tive and Miscellaneons Details, Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s 


Barns, Out-Buildings, & Fences 


Containing Designs and Plans of Stables; Farni-Barns, 
Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and 
Furniture, with nearly 2007iustrations. ‘ Royal qifafto.” 


Post-paid, 96:00. 
Cummings’ 


Architectural Details, 


887 Designs and 967 Illustrations of the Various Parts need- 
ed-in the Construction of Buildings, Public and Private, 
both for City and Countfys) Also, Plans &nd "Elevations of 
Houses, Stores, Cottages, and other Buildings. Royal 
Quarto. ” Post-paid, $10.00, 


Croff’s Progressive 
American Architecture. 


This work presents, in illustration, a great variety of 
CHOICE AND ORIGINAL MATTER, embracing Elevations and . 
Plans of Dwellings of various styles,costing from one thonu- 
sand toone hundred thousand dollars. Store Fronts, School, 
Bank, and Church Buildings, etc. Royal Quarto. 

Post-paid, $10.00, 
Lakey’s 


Village and Country Houses. 


Or, Cheap Houses for All Classes, comprising eighty-four 
p ges of designs, The object, in almost évery instance of 
these designs, has been to securs as large an amount of 
space and comfort as was possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money, without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 





Eveleth’s 


School-House -Architecture. 


A new and original work, containing Seventeen Designs 
for School-houses, Sixty-seven Plates with Perspectives, 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details; Specifications, all 
drawn to working scale, with methods of Heating and Ven- 


tilation. Large Quarto. 
Copley’s 


Plain & Ornamental Alphabets 


Giving examples in all styles, together with Mapes, Titles, 
Borders, Meridians, Ciphers, Monograwia, Fiotirishes, etc., 
Civit 
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PLANTINC. 
Sent post-paid by mail on receipt.of price. . © 
Sameetics Fo. 1, 0. « . CoNection No. 2, $10. 
. mNo 3, $. Collection No. 4, $3. 
yycisths, all colors mixed, as per doz. 
_ “ “ “r 15 “ « 4 a 

! etc., ustra' 


B KEK. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, CLAn & ULB WAREHOUSE, 


wie St, New York. 
. ©. Box No. y thy 





‘ Be 
7 FALL PLANTIN 


ete To] 


b be 





Containing descriptions of H yacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeils for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for;Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free'to all. © Address 

“SAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS. 


Superior Size and Quality. 
First Quality | Flowering Bulbs, $45 $4.00 $30.00 
r owerin. uv e . 
Fo: fi "50° 3.00 20.00 
5.00 
6.00 





iwering Bulbs, 
A few hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs, 1.00 
Dwarf Pearl, ist quality Flowering Bulbs, 1.50 
« Af-sent By Mail 25-cents per dozen ExTRaA. 
oh gg MILLER & HAYES, 
5,774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS, 


Seeds, Flowers, Plants, and Trees. 





pias rpseseee elt, re, Peters, ots 
"4 ‘or nt stamps. 
ar maledio at applicants” WHITE ‘TO-DAY. 


Charch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW FRUITS, 


Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, &c. 


So venier du Congress; Keurre.d Assumption ; Pitmaston 

Duchesse, and other new Pears. 
Peaches, American and puropeen varieties, a large 

stock of Pear‘and other Fruit Trees, &c. 

Dutch Balbs—H yacinths, Tulips, Lilies, direct from Holland. 
Duchess of. Edinburgh, Pearie de Jarvin, and other new 

New and Rare Pints for winter flowering, &c. 

talogues mailed on application.—PRICES LOW. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


te KNOX 
Fruit Farm & Nurseries, 
. GRAPE VIN 


ES 
* STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
RASPBERRY and BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
» HYACINTH and other BULBS, 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Vines, 5 varieties, for. . 

° jwherry 8, 5 varieties. 
, rry Plants, 4 varieties. eibeahs 
mail post-paid. Catalogues free. 


@ Will take Marketable Country Produce 
in exchange for Trees and Plants. 
J. F. GRIMES, Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK. 


Apple Trees in large quantities, largely of Baldwins. 
Peach Trees, 1 year from hud, by the 100, 1,000, or 10,000 
Concord and other Vines, 1,2 and 3 years old, unsurpassed 


quality. 
La Veraailies and Cherry Currants in large quantities, one 
and are — old. 
e 














App dlings, 2 old, and a eral assortment of 
other Choice Nursery gens for price list, 
Address STEPHEN HOYT & Some, 
& ew Canaan, Ct. 





To! Nurserymen, Florists, 
Dealers, and Planters. 


. Our Wholesale Catalocue (or No.3). 
of a full assortment of Frait a Fd fone baton 


i Sh: Vines, H Plas 
us mate inate r iota? 
. an iter-blooming Plants an Br Ibs, 
west peek of New Peaches, 
¢ Vines, ushes, Brandywine 
rée to applicants. NCE < SON. 
Nurserymiéa.and Florists, 4 Bank, N. J. 


re: Roses & House Plaats, 











OUR LIST OF 


SEEDS 


Specially adapted for the 


Southern States 


Is now ready, and will be 


mailed free on application. 


plecMenelertinrts 


SEEDSMEIN, 
Market Gardeners and Florists, 
88 CORTLANDT STREET, 
New York. 








MARKET GARDENING. 


Its General Management: Root Crops (a very full account 
of best methods); Market Crops for Small Farmers; The 
Home Kitchen Garden ; Gardening Abbreviations ‘(the whole 
in a nutshell): and munch else on kindred topics in Root’s 
Garden Manual for 1877. Practical. pointed 
and thorough, «nd contains half as much miytter as $1.50 
books on the subject. Sent for 10 cents, which will be allow- 
ed on the first order for seeds. Ready Dec, Ist. 


J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ils. 


NEW PEACHES 
AND 
APPLES. 


Large and most desirable stock ever offered of extra early 
and late Peaches; also of new and valuable late keeping 
Apples. Among the Peaches I offer Briggs’ Early May, 
Early Alexander, Amsden June, Early Beatrice, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers, Thurber, Brandywine, Christiana, 
Newington Free, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late Oct. In Apples 
extra late Keepers ; I name a few, and refer to my Catalogue 
for a full list—Mann, Lawver, Nero, Stark, Holly, Bachelor, 
Gibbs, and Peidmont Pippin, with full list of all that is de- 
sirable among old varieties. Also an immense stock of all 
kinds of trees and plants usually found in a first-class Nur- 
sery. Catalogue, with descriptions, testimonials, rotation 
in ripening, with much valuable information, gratis. I have 
a fine stock of thrifty, light, young stock, suitable to go 
long distances via Express. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Delaware. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All Best Varieties; very lowest rates. Please see some 
prices page 390, Oct. No.. or better, send for new price list to 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


EAT SEEDLINGS, No. 1, $7.00 per M.: No. 2, $2.50 
er M. Plum, No. 1, $10.00 per M.; No. 2, $5 

dj ’ , No. 1, $3.50 per M.; No. 2, $2.00 <a M. Apt le, 

2 yr., No. 1, $4.00 per M.; No. 2, $2.00 per M. Mazzard Seed- 

lings, No. 1. 1 yr., $5.00 per M.; No. 2, $3.00 per M. Stock ship- 

ped any time in winter. E. P. CLARK, Dansville, X. Y. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


and kindred topics treated in a manner of interest to every 
lover ot flowers, in Root’s Garden Manual for 187". 
Sent for 10 cents, which amount will be allowed on first 
order fur seeds, Ready Dec, Ist. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical C tion, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant. 


With Numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. 
By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth: of the complex organization of 
plants, and the nses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related 
to the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. 
By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
The work entitled “ How Crops Grow” has heen received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer. of the Roval Agricul- 
tural College at Cirencester. and a translation into German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. 
Thie volume—the companion and complement to the former 











See 











‘—had been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 


aspects of Agriculture. and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 





» Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 


price ny : 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 
Send for Catalogue No.6 with Supplement—c 
hundred and sixty-four collections of tive, fliteen, and twewe 
plaiits each, your choice for one dollar. Address y 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Ma, 


PRAY’S GREENHOUSES 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. ’ 
WINTER-FLOWERINGC AND BASKET 
PLANTS AND FERNS 
For ltetail Trade only. 
Send tor Catalogea Seed, il varieties, 2c, per packet, 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA OF 
European Larch and Evergreen Trees, 


Both Seedling and Transplanted. All grown from seeds on our 
own grounds, and better and cheaper than imported stock, 
European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 

By the ounce, pound or 100 pounds. Send for Cataiogue, 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Ill, 


for Winter Blooming, 
R O fine strong plants by mail. 
6 tor $1; 14 for $2, 


Post paid. Purchasers selection of varieties. Premium rose 
with each package, when 10 cents is added. Also Holland 
Bulbs, Basket an ouse Plants. Address Joseph T. Phillips 
& Son, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. Fall catalogue free, 


GENUINE PLANTS 


of the following at only $3.00 per M. Packed in moss at 
spare, Depot. Chas. Downing, Downer, Kentucky, Boyden's 

. Green Prolific, Conqueror, Other stock cheap. Address 
THOS. H. LESLIE, Ipava Fruit Garden & Nursery, Ipava,I, 


FS SEEDS AND BULBS OF CALIFORNIA 


FLOWERS, :ddress 
J. B, HICKMAN, South San Juan, Cal. 


GRAPE VINES. 




















By mail, post-paid, to uny address. Each. Fer dos. 
Concord, Ives, Hartford, Catawba, Iona..... 0c. $1.00 
Delaware, Salem, Rogers Nos. 1, 8, 9, 19...... 25c. 2.50 
Eumelan, Croton, Talman or Champion..... 40c. 400 
Martha, Agawam, Wilder, Creveling 25c. 2.50 
Brighton (Red), Elvira and Lady ( White)...$1.25 12.00 


All first-class, and warranted to reach purchaser in good 
order. Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale 
rates very low (0 Nurserymen, Deaiers, and laree Plant- 
ers. Send stamp for Descriptive List. Price List free. 

§ HUBBARD, Fredonia, N.Y. 


trawberry and Raspberry Plants, alarge stock, new and 
pleading kinds, with other plants and all kinds of Fruit Trees 
to seli at bottom prices. E. W. Harrington, Palmyra, N. Y, 


HE GREAT AMERICAN STRAWBERRY 
and DELAWARE RASPBERRY, the larvest 
and best. Millions of irees and Plants at Pomona Nure 
sery. Send for circulars. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.J. 


HOICE PEACH TREES for Fall deliv. ry, $3 to 

$5 per 100. Apple trees, $8 per 100. Wilson's Early I'lack- 
berry plants, $12 per 1,000. Brandywine Raspberry plants, 
$10 per 1,000. Conover's Colossal Asparagus, $2 per 1,000. 
Strawberry plants by mail cheap. Packing free. Send for 
price list. . S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


PEACH. APRICOT, & NECTAR. 
INE TREES. in large supply Best assortment. 
Rates low at the New Brunswick (Nurseries),N.J. 
EDWIN ALLEN. 
{SKETCHING FROM NATURE, in Pencil and 
) Water Colors, and Drawing and Painting in Colored 
Crayons; a practical instructor, illustrated, only 50 cts. 
Of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE 
SOILING OF CATTLE, 


Illustrated from Experience, 
And an Address, 


Cuntaining suggestions which may be useful to Farmers. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
WITH A MEYOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 
By EDWARD QUINCY. 

By a mistaken notion, that a considerable extent of land is 
requisite to enable a farmer to keep many head of cattle, a 
most wasteful a of it is sometimes retained for the 
sole purpose of pasturage ; and thus, compared with its in- 
herent productive power, made useless. ‘This little book 
cannot fail to be read with interest by many a farmer. 


Price, Post-paid, = = = $1.25 
GEYELIN’S 
POULTRY BREEDING, 


In a Commercial Point of View, 
as carried out by the National Poultry Company, (limited), 
Bromley, Kent. 

Natural and Artificial Hatching, Rearing and Fattening, 
on entirely new and scientific principles, with all the neces- 
sary plans, elevations, sections, and details, and a notice of 
the Poutry Establishments in France. 

By GEO. KENNEDY GEYELIN, C,E. 

With a Preface by CHARLES L. FLINT, 


With Twenty-seven Illustrations. 
Price, post-paid, = = * $1.25 


. S. 




















Either of the above beoks sent ‘post-paid on receipt of 
price by .. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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“PHILIP'S SPIRAL 


CORN HUSKER. 


Simple, Deradie, Effective, and works rapidly. 


This machine, improved 
and perfected, does its work 
thoroughly, picking the 
corn from the stalk and 
stripping every ear, large or 
small, soft or hard, com- 
pletely ot its husks and silk. 
© Any ordinary two- horse 
‘ > power wiil run it. 

R.H. ALLEN & CO., N.Y. city, Local and Export Agents, 
For Circulars, etc., address Manufacturers, 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN HUSKER C0., 
Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


We ask the atten- 
tion of Dealers and 
users to the merits of 
this machine, Cheap- 
ness — Durability — 
ease of Working and 
Keeping in Order, 
Send for Sample Ma- 
chine at wholesale 
price, or description 
and price list. 
TYLER, TURNER& 
CO., Sole Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 























THE SILVER & DEMING FEED CUTTER 
ee no waperipr in 


e marke 
Celebrated for the great 
capacity, eave of running, 
and its adaptability to all 
kinds of work. We also 
manufacture Horse Powers, 

Sawing Machines. &c. 
Send for Circular, 
SILVER & DEMING 
Mfg Co., Salem, Ohio. 
Location at Centennial, Q23 
Agricultural Hal’. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes, 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 


GREENFIELD TOOL CO.. Greenfield, Mass. 
OR SALE.—Market Gardens, 4 aoe A. and Cottage, 


$515. 10 = res and house, $1,000, $250 do 
J. G. EARLE, 118 W: ishington St. “Chicago, Ills. 

















or Sale.—A Farm of 123 acres, near Troy, N. 
Y., will be sold at asacrifice For farther particulars 
address C. H. THOMPSON, No.8 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








NEW JERSEY | NEW JERSEY 50 cents 
Agriculturist. Agriculturist. per year. 
HO: FOR ARKANSAS! 


If you would know all about Arkansas, send 50c, and get 


THE NEW ARKANSAS TRAVELER, 
post-paid, containing 400 pages. Re cumeving of the m: peers 
alone cost $1,200. Address: T. B. MILLS & CO., Little 
Rock, Arkansas. ; 





WHEELER’S 
Insecticidors and Fertilizer Distributors 


Patented July 20th, 1875. 

These devices, attached to hose plve of aqueduct, or force 
vo sn and operated by water under pressure, and the Wa- 

ring pot, c-nstructed under the same patent, are the best 
ever yet devised for destroying insects, ‘potato bugs and 
currant worms not excepted), on plants under glass or in 
open air, or for fertilizing the same. Fumigati n Un= 
gecegnary. Warranted to do what is claimed 
or them. 

All these machines are on exhibit at Centennial Exposi- 
tion, and can be seen in practical op caption, on the grounds. 
Price of Hose Distributor $5.00, Watering-pot, average 
size, $6.00. Compounds of Tobacco, Sulphur, Guano, in 5 B. 
boxes, 15 cts. per m., of Paris Green and Hellebore, 90 cts. 
per >. All goods C, O. D. Highest testimonials with de- 
acriptive circular sent on application. 

W. F. WHEELER, 2th ‘Ward, Boston, Mass. 


remium Pure, ODORLESS, Fine 
Greund RAW BONE, produces luxuriant grass. 
Sow now on land newly seeded. Perfectly Inoffensive. 
Very popular with Ladies and Gentlemen for house plants, 
awns, Gardens, and the Grapery. It never fails in pro- 
ducing grain crops. Send 20 cents for invaluable book, 
owing compoet ee of cereal grains, and how to grow 


Ad 
EXCELSIOR FER TWIZER WORKS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 














The STANDARD Grain Cleaning, 
Grinding and Bolting Mill 


Complete in one Machine. 


It takes uncleaned grain, Mesa geinte and bolts it-into 
beautiful flour in ONE OPERATIO 
lt keeps the flour and iil] cool by a new air blast from a 
eo er inside of bolter. 
t will clean, grind and bolt fm 8 to 4 bushels wheat per 
hour, with 20 inch French Burr 
At one tenth the cost, it will do aa much work as hine 
tenths of the larger m 
It is the most economical, compact and serviceable mill 
a be found in the market being horoughly practical, and 
substantial and-durable in ever part. 
vo e whole process is brought within the compass of nine 
feet long by four feet w ide. 


over all other miils now in use. 


Send for illustrated circular and further particulars. 


Harrison's s Standard Grinding: ands 
They are without a rival. ‘Tén Th Seu in’ 


MEDAL OF 
AWARDED 


Centennial, 





’ The wonderful success of these mills is surprising only to those who know nothing of the 
At the Centennial (where they took ae grand medal), th 
attraction to crowds of mill men wno getbered to witness their operatio ey? 


EDWARD HARRISON, Patentee and Sole Miinetocben < wae 
135 Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn., U. 8. ; 


GRAND 
MERIT 


at the 





The STANDARD. 
Burr Stone Grinding. Mills. ? 


They will outgrind any and all others, even when com- 
ared with Tear doubie-the size, double;the we 
me are capable of using heavy or light powersss may “ 
They have. effected actual revolution in ding, 
The ey are made with few parts, of great eb ity 


on coarse. 
They wi will grind bushels of corn an hour with! 


These iis, which in ide. habe nae S 8 to 0 3% horse 
power, have the aoe 

spouts, safety bridge 

cooling Oiletene + none 7 t ~~ be fo cate vt 
mill, Zhey are pre-eminently ce, best amills on the g Jobe. 


y were’s 












mounted on wheels. 


THE ECONOMIZI 


RETURN FLUE-BOILER & EN 


Boiler all wrought-iron—Fire entirely surrounded with water—thereby dispensing with fire- 
brick, which always causes trouble by getting out of place, &c. 

All sediment and lime settlegin coolest place in boiler under fire- place; and tan be Removed 
through hand holes at bottom Provided for that purpose... - 


THE ECONOMIZER AGRICULTORAL ENGINE. 


The cheapest by far and best Agricultural Engine, and the only return Flue-Doiler 
No danger from sparks while threshing. Verfectly safe in every 






respect, and guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, 
Prices on all sizes very low, and terms liberal. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULARS. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little. Falls,’ Nc, 





AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerful self-acting brake made, and yet is more 
simple and complete than any ever iniroduced for general 
use. The Brake has been fully endorsed by every. farmer 
who has seen it operate. W. A. Armstrong, Sec’y Elmira 
Farmers’ Club, writes: “* A Committee of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club, consisting of Chas. Heller, John Bridgman, D. T. 
Billings, 8. M. Carr, and M, H. ‘Thurston, gentlemen fully 
competent to make intelligent judgment, guve the brake 
careful trial Aug. 2ist,and reported unanimously: It is the 
best brake we have ever seen—prompt in its ac tion—effec- 
tive when regnired, and is exceedingly desirable for all 
farmers on hilly f.rms.” See Illustration in Aug. Am, Agri- 
culturist. Town, County, and State 1ights for sale. Please 
say where you saw this. 

D. L. MULFORD, Ceneral Agent, 
TIOGA, TIOGA CO.,.PA. 


AWARDS 
At Centennial Exposition 
To WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia. 


ON Premium Farm Grist Mill, 
adapted to all kinds of horse powers, 
and grinds all kinds of grain rapidly. 

ON UTnion Railway Horse-Power— 
requiring very little elevation. 

N Broom Machinery, for Monatsctaring Brooms. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Bogardas’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Ashestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mills. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGARDUS, 

Cor, White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM. 


Seeds, Implements, Mochineey, and Fertil 

























GorD WATCHES. CHAINS, and PENS. 
Address . JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn, 


izers 
New Catalogue, 200 Hlustrations, mailed on receipt 10 cent 
stamp. Bue. COHU, 187 Water St. New York. 





THE CHARTER ‘OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 





The Only Perfect. Swivel Plow. 
The Season of 1875 has)proved by 
actual use of over 300° plows BAR Mt 
has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to. 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO.,: 


The Aati Friction Hay Carrier 
nbor ad money. Tes slmple; the grap 
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BLAKE'S PATENT, 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and abe ee a 
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. DICTIONARY 


Contains 18,000 Words, Kules of Spelling, Tables 
of Money, Weights und. Measures; Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greck, 
- the Latin, an@ the Modern Languages.” Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt of $1.00. 


, TAYLOR & CO, 


138 or 140 Grand St., New York, 
$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


iistory my of 100 Fears, cakes tale bosk soll taster Gene 

ears, es this sell faster than an 
ei: pee Sas. om tifally iNustrated. Low pri rice, 
o 


galas Men and women wan' 
—— = yg ona S 
J.C a OCURDY & ‘Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATRON  gbeirdd COMPANION. 


. | KR. W. CARROLL 
PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID. & CO., Pabs., 
SIRCULARS FREE!| CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


* CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready Sept. 
Ist.) of 5,000 Choice Books, at 30 to 50 per 
cent. below Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send for the best catalogue 
“of good books ever issued free. 


EST®S & LAURIAT 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, ‘Boston. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book, 


VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. The most complete 
bookof its kind ever published, Gives correct meastre- 
ment of all kinds of lumber, logs and plank by Doyles Rule, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for 85 cents, 

post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


DAPTED TO ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 
New Jersey Agriculturist (New Brunswick). 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 
Origindlly by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised. and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
~ Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not upto the times ; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
hiié- brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
OfErie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book.. The work 1s greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 

¢alled:the Weis American Farm Book. 


-HARRIS ON THE PIG. 
Breeding, ne Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous IUustrations. 

By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


fearing. ns ~y only American treatise upon the breeding, 
management of swine, and is by one thorough- 

Fy tasniiier ith the whoie subject. The points of the various 

Hagia ona Ameriean breeds are thoroughly discussed, ard 

































vantage 0! g thorongh-bred males clearly 
shown The work is eaually valuable ny? the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scule. 


The ‘Scientific and Profitable Culture of 
including choice of eiuit Trees ng, waking training, restora- 


tion of unfrnitfal trees, hering and preservation of fruit 
ete. From the French oN. DU B REUEL. » 


One hundred and eighty-seven engravings, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


The Cider Maker’s Manual. 


By J. 8. BUELL. 
A Practica! Hand-Rook, witch on the 


Aer Treatises 

er Seed 

ese Yoathiar in it Generals Gide? Mak- 
anipulation, ete., etc. 


te Price, Post-pald, $1.50. 
‘of the above books: sent post-paid on receipt of 


GE. JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 














ARTHUR’S' 


Illustrated Home Magazine 





Year after lodicals of 
the Home Maga- he day, it claims 
ap continues in its pe- 

Vn in favor culiar character 

the people. and varied de- 

Taking rank partments, 

with the best | more tho- 

identified with the peopie in their 

comm 8 8 any other 
ma, wont of its class. 

1s, $2.50 a year: 3 copies #6. For $12, six 

copies “and” extra to club getter. Specimen 


suber 10 cents. 
REAT PREMIUM.—For 2 subscribers at 


club Tates, we giveas a 
Great Nationa 
ienis 0 


« @copy of our 
the Presi- 





su Sribers at club rates 
Home Magazine for sale by News Dealers, 


T.8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 





Plain, Practical B -- er. 50 cts. per year. Just suits 
the tunes. 43 kW JERSEY ow. ZLICULTURISI, 
w Brunswick, N. J. 7 free 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive ages New MUSIC by 
return mail, 1 a orth in sheet music 


form $3.00. The FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


W. L. DAyven, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornct. 
Agt.for Tilton Pat.Guitar,the bes: i) use. 
Dealer in Musical Instruments, Music, 

Strings. Catalogues free. lv Tremont St. Boston. 


NEW MUSIC. 


At prices to suit the Hard Times. For catalo 
taining full particulars. enclose stamp to 855 T 
corner 26th St., New York City. 


Povuttry Wor tp. 


A large, splendidly illustrated popular magazine, devoted 
exclusively to Poultr It enters its sixth volume January, 
18:7. It is brimful o practical suggestions, descriptions of 
breeds, buildings and fixtures pertaining to the poultry busi- 
ness. $1.25 per year. send 10 cents for specimen copy. 

Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 


goon NEWS FOE. ROCK AGENTS { 
be Winning Book Season is out! 


BRET TE Ti “THE FIELD |! 


“ GABRIEL Comets t sgeny Illustrated and Dit 
fully Bound is ready. ress are placing it with ‘ Dick- 
en’s” Works. Says a aaa ent journal: * A million read- 
ers are impatient to get it.” We want 10,000 agents to supply 
them. Now is thetime to strike. Send for Illustrated Cir- 
culars a''d see for yourselves. Address AMERICAN PUB- 
LISHING CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O. 


of the prettiest Visiting Cards vou ever 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 
have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Damask, Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. The stock shall 
be first-class, I have some of the most particular and ex- 
pert printers to be obtained in the country, and employ no 











es con- 
rd Ave., 
































you will be pleased. Write plainly, and give full address. 

Visiting Cards, 6 Fn name finely 

printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Your NAME Assorted Cards (no two alike) ‘B0c. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards a tints), with your 
Aries Manures, or Farmer's and Planters Guide. 

A Good Home School. 

An Excellent Home ScHoot for Young Ladies and 
Pupils received at any time when there isa vacancy, the 
For circulars or other information, address the Principal, 
MMISSION HOU! eof F. HOPP & CO., 


inexperienced boys to turn off cheap work. No blurred or 
imperfect work leaves my establishment. Try them and 
WwW. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 9% sampl:s sen: for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol Cards 
(7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3c, stamp; on 
p ectpeess tag 12 styles, 1\c. Agents’ cutfit, 25c. 
CLINTON & CO., Box 49, CLINTONVILLE, cone. 
4. QO name oa them all for only 10 ¢ 
STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 
Every Farmer and Planter should have acopy. Price 
$1.50. Address GEO. W. BRUCKNER. Monroe, Mich. 
MACGREGOR - HALL, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Children, seven miles from N. Y. City, in the beautiful 
suburban village of F'nshing, 
number being limited to the ability to furnish convenient 
rooms and full ho »e attention to each Pupil. 
Miss MARGARET MACGREGOR, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Com ashington St., N. sales and prompt re- 
turns. Send for Weekly Price Current and Shipping Plate. 





Herald of Health 


For 1877, 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Four back numbers free to every New Subscriber fo, 
1877 who sends in his $1.00 at once, 
A few of the titles of recent articles are: 


1—A Plan for a City of Health, 
2—A New Cure for Drunkenness, 
3—Hygiene for Brain & Nerves, 
4—Work Women Can Do. 
5—Economizing Vitality. 
6—Christian Gymnastics, 
7—Management of Bad Breath, 
8— The Turkish Bath for Animals, 
9—Nervous Dyspepsia. 
10—Nervous Exhaustion. 


The December Number will alone be worth the full Sub- 
scription Price, and contain an 


1— Autobiography of a Successful Man, 
2— Hygiene Treatment of Chills & Fever, 


3—Cure of Nervousness. 
4—Cure of Headache, etc., etc, 


The Scientific American says: “The HERALD oF Hearn 
contains more sensible articles than any other magazine that 
comes to our sanctum.” 

It ought to be in every family, who would maintain physi- 
cal power, temperate habits, beauty, and rear fine healthy 
children. Any person sending his subscription immediately, 


shallhave free avery fine Steel Engraved Portrait of the 
Samples 10 cents. 


great Alexander von Humboldt. 





Eating for Strength. 
The Best Cookery Book 


EVER PUBLISHED. 

The New York Tribune says: ‘“‘ Uncommonly apt.” 

Miss E. R. Branson says: “One man’s mother and another 
man’s wife send me word that the receipts were the best 
and most practical they ever saw.” 

Dr. H. B. Baker says: “I am delighted with it,” 

The Christian Union says: ‘‘ Immeasurably in acvance of 
other books of its kind.” 

Price by Mail, $1.00. 


Liver Complaint, Mental 
Dyspepsia, and Headache. 
BY L. M. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


These three books in one book aim to condense and put 
into practical form the very best knowledge current on the 
subjects of which they treat. It is so plain that it can be 
easily understood by any reader, and puts into his hands 
such knowledge as will enable him to keep his liver, stomach 
and brain in the best working order, and ought to be in the 
hands of every person who would maintain these organs in 
health, and restore them when diseased. 

Price $1.00, Postage free. 
ALL THE ABOVE FOR $2.50. 
WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
{3 & 15 Laight St., New York. 

P.S.—We send Toe Heratp or Heatrn and any $ 

Magazine for $4.25, or any $1.50 Monthly for $2.00, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORraNnax JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.35 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.89 each: ‘Twenty copies 
and upward, $1.10 each. These rates include Postage, in cach 
case, Which is pre-paid by the Publishers, Papers are ad- 

dressed to each name, 
¢@ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
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The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist take pleasure in presenting their 
new general Premium List for 1877. The 
Premiums which they have offered in 
past years have engaged the attention of 
a very large number of persons of all 
ages and both sexes. Many thousands 
have secured Premiums, and very many 
of these, who at first had small hopes of 
success, have been themselves astonished 
at the ease with which they have raised 
large clubs and secured one or more of 
the valuable articles here offered. 


[Read the Table of Premiums in next column and the notes 
below it.] 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: The next Table tells the name 
and cash price of cach article, and, (in the last column 
but one), gives the number of names sent in at the regu- 
lar price of $1.60 a year that will secure any premium ar- 
ticle. (The last column gives the number of names at 
the lowest club price for 20 or more names, that is $1.10 
each. Some persons quickly raise large clubs by taking 
all the names at $1.10 each, and themselves pay the 
difference, 50 cents each, and even thus get the premium 
articles very cheaply.) (@) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But.:..() Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, tocomplete your list....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers....(°) Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, (when 3 cents per copy is furnished to pre-pay 
postage), but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢el....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders, If ncither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both forthe postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 








Table of Premiums. 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 a year, and also at the club rates of $1.10 
ayear, postage included, which is prepaid in all cases by 
the Publishers.) 












































TABLE of Premiumsand Terms yyoet 
of Sub- 
For Volume 36—(1877). ve Reotnntd 
os 
> at yor 
Open to all—No Competition. BS ii oi % 
Names of Premium Articles, Si aes, 
* sik: Maric — Pencil (Ludden & | 
of Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.). 3 ® H *"90 
Gents’ Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.). $300] 81 30 
4- Gold Pen, Telescopic Case (do. do.).$ 2 50|| 7} 27 
—Gold Penand Pencil, Telescopic Case, 

Elegant (d0. @0.)s.....4.00..... 5 50|| 18| 87 
G—Centennial Magic Pencil (do. Pes eae i $00/| 8] 80 
7—Patent Telescopic Gold Penand Pen- 

GAO IT co ntreactctecnak. 650) 15] 45 
8— Knives and Forks (Patterson rhe ‘$14 75|| 22 73 
9—Knives and Forks (do. do.) ..$18 50] 8 | 95 
0—Carver and Fork 0. do. 8%]; 9} £2 

11—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, and Steei'$ 3 || 9 | $2 
123—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cubery Co.)..8150!| 4 
3—Pocket Knife . ° do.) ..8200|| 6 |°'53 
14—Pocket Knife do.) ..$2%5|| 7| 27 
5—Ladies' Pocket Knife — do.) ..8200)| 6/ 2 
16—Multum in a8 Pi gh. =. do.) °..$ 3 50) 8 30 
17—Boy’s Wagon (C. W. F. Dare).......... $500) 12) 87 
18—Patent poi tp es Propeiter inate 
C.W. F. _ eer $8 00}| 16 | 52 
19—Cranaati’s Sohn Gilp in 8100) 3)... 
20—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks. . 1 00 Shas 
21—Crandall’s Acrobats ................. 1 00 8 |, 
22—Crandall’s Building Blocks ib AGRE AT: 200/| 5 | 20 
23—Crandali’s Menagerie. .............. 200; 5) 20 
24—Case of Scissors (U.S. Steel Shear Co. )-$8 460) 10) 8 
25 —Terrestrial Globe [Schedler’s}( Steiger) 3 00 8 | 30 
6—Combination Ten-pin Alley ( oreman) 2 50 yee 
—Pair of Skates (Patterson Bros.). 3 50 8/| 30 
—Doll’s Cottage Chamber Set ( a é).. 400 9| 32 
)—Child’s Self-onerating Swing (do. do.).$ 400} 9| 33 
O—Improved Table Croquet (Horsman)$ 3 00||} 8] 30 
1—Utility Adj. Table (Lambie & Sargent) $ 8 00|| 16 | 52 
3:2—Boudoir Clock (S. B. Jerome & Co.)...$ 8 50|| 8 | 30 
33—Houchin’s im prores Patent Pocket 
Sele cats csa t's cy 150)} 4 
B4—SeYf-adjusting Goi Gotdsiaie Watch Key, } sed 
TIS eS oe 
35—Pocket Tool Hotder’ ( Miller’s Falis Co.)\$ 100|| 3 |.... 
1 ay yy pore T-oct. (Steintray &So's $650 00|} 625 |1680 
32- Tea Set pipoins Hart ca a ? of, ma 3. B50 00); 66 | 225 
—Ice Pitcher.....-. (do. do. do.) .$16 00}| 24/ 80 
39 — Caster WO. is cubic Gis do. do. ao. o---8 9 00]| 17) 54 
to cake Basket ..... do. do. do. «$12 00}; 19 | 65 
41—Revolving Butter ler(do. do.) ....38 09) 16 | 52 
42—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) . 6 00}| 15) 45 
43—One Dozen Tablespoons(do. do.) ....$1200)| 19 | 65 
44—One Dozen Table ne a) «.--$12 00! 19 | 65 
45—Child’s Cup O) 8 2%)| 7) 27 
46—Child’s Knife, Fork & P neat a: 5 00)} 12 | 37 
47—W. 8S. Blunt's “Universal Force Pump” $12 00|| 19 | 65 
48— Voore’s Floral Set (Moore Man’/’g Co)$ 1 00) © lee 
7. canee 's Broadcast Seed-sower... .... 85 00!| 12 | 87 
Sa acket Saw( Millers’ Falls Man'f Co. $1 25|| 4 |... 
51—Pauson’s Indelible Ink—Pen, ete.. B) Shee 
52—Excelsior Pocket acronrens (Bausch | 
b Lomb Optical Co.)..........45 2%! 7) 2) 
53—Abbott Pocket Microscope (E. G.Abbott)$ 1 50|| 4 }.... 
54—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.).. 00|| 44 | 144 
55—Carden Seedsd: Flower Buths(eelect'ny 2 00 6 | 22 
56—Planet Jr. neat Driil & Hoe (8. awl 
eGated:iath. x dindin wae iba. 2) 
47—Breech- toa: ding Pocket Rifle (Stevens). a 00}} 24) 80 
58—Snorting & Hunting Rifle (Remington) $32 00) 48 | 156 
59 -Doubdle pres Breech-loading Gun | | 
Remington & Sons)........ $50 0|| 66 | 225 
60- Creeamaor Long Range Rifle (E. Rem- a | 
ngton & SONS) ......cccceceees $100 00); 110 | $80 
61 -—Turn- table Apple Parer (Goodell Co.).% 1 00! | 8 ise. 
62—Climaz Anple Corer & Slicer (do.) 3 100) 3): 
63—Family Cherry Stoner (do 100); . 8 |. 
64—Bay State Appie Paring and Sticing 

Machine (Goodell Co.).......... 2150) 4/.... 

65—Sewing Machine (Remington).......... 70 00; §0 | 298 
GU —Retd's Patent Butter Worker ........- i 00'| 18 | 58 
67 —Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)......$14 00)) 21 | 70 
GA — Washing Machine (Doty's).......-+00++8 “914 00;; 21 | 7 
69—Clothes Wrinaer (Best— "eiereats $800! 16 | 52 
7 0— Worcester’s Great Illust’ed Dictionar ry$i0 0O'|} 18 | 58 
71—Any back Volume Agriculturist )}3 $1 75)!..... 20 
72%—Any Two Back Volumes do. & $3 50!..... 29 
73—Any Three do. do do $525) 18 | $7 
74—Any Four do. do. do. ww8 700)! 15) 47 
75—Any Five do. do. do. S388 7%) 17) 54 
7G—Any Six do. do. do. 3 R$10 50|| 19 | 61 
77—Any Seven do. do. do, S $12 25]) 21 | 68 
7S—Any Eight do. do. do. = $1400)! 93) 74 
—(Hach add'l Vol.at same rate) |S | "e 
79—Twenty Vols. XVI to YXXV. J ——835 00|} 47 | 162 
S80—Any Back Vol. Aqriculturist ws $ 2 50)... 24 
S1—Any Two Back Volumes do. BS : 5 001). .... 36 
S2—Any Three do. do. do. 2 $7 50||""i6'| 48 
83—Any Four do. do. do. 2 $10 00|| 18 | 60 
84—Any Five do. do. do. © $12 50|/| 21.) 71 
85—Any Six do. do. do. + » $15 00}} 24) 82 
R&6—Any Seven do. do. do. S $17 50|| 27 | 92 
S87—Any Eight do. do. do. 3 $20 00]; 30 | 102 
—{ Each ad’l volume at same rate) FS nikal HDi teed ‘ahi 
88—Twenty Vols. XVIto XXXV. J _S $50 00,|" "6a" | 220 
S89—A 810 Library (Your Choice.) ~ $10 00} 18] 58 
90—A 815 Library do. Se$15 00)} 24 | 85 
91—A $20 Library do. 3 $$20 00) 81 | 106 
92—A S$VS5 Library do. 3 S825 00) 38 | 125 
93—A 830 Library do. S990 00) 44 | 144 
94—A 835 Library do. "3 , 885 00)) 50 | 162 
95—A $40 Library do. 8 S$40 00|} 56 | 177 
96—A $45 Library do. 3 ge'5 00/| 62 | 192 
97—A S50 Library do. Fe bed 00|| 68 | 207 
9S—A B60 Library do. © $60 00)} 80 | 287 
99—A $75 Library do. j5e5s 00,| 100 | 282 
100—A $100 Library do. 100 00 | 125 | 360 








101 —A Choice of Good Books. (See Description. DP ccaeeces 
t= Every Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No chargeis made for packing or 
bowing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 1 to 7, 12 to 16, 19 to 22, 24, 32 to 35, 
50 to 53, 55, 71 to 101, inclusive, will each be deliv- 
ered FREE of all charges, by mail or (at the Post- 
office or express office nearest the recipient to any place in 
the United ‘States or Territoré m ies. — The = — —_ ~ 
—_ nt only the freight after leaving the manufactory o 
. by Fong Soe hm. desired. An Wiustrated De- 
seriptive Premium List seni free (o applicants. 























| Vienna, Ill. 














containing a@ great variet Items, including man 
good Hints and Dupqetina wleik oe ante sneer 
type and condensed form, for poh of space 


Continued from p. 407, 


(2 Subscribe this month 
for all of 1877, and get the 
December Number FREE: 


Acclimating Cattle in the South. 
—‘J. B. W.”” Somerset, Texas. Cattle of mature age 
are difficult of acclimatation when moved from the North- 
ern to the extreme Southern States, But if yearlings are 
brought in early in the winter, or a short time before the 
commencement of winter, they are readily acclimated. 
It would be easy to obviate the tendency to costivenees 
induced by the dryer southern herbage, by giving once a 
daya small quantity of linseed oil-cake meal or some 
linseed oil. Shelter from the sun during the hottest 
weather in their first summer is advisable, There are 
numerous Jersey herds in the South, a fact which shows 
that with proper care there need be no diffienlty, 





Stock Pump.—“ A. 8. N.,’’ Brandon, Vt. 
A pump for watering stock that can be submerged in the 
well would be safe from freezing in the winter. A pump 
of this kind, known as the American Submerged DP, 
and wholly of metal, made by the Bridgeport, Ct., Manu- 
facturing Co. would probably answer the purpose required, 





To Correspondents.—fFrom a pressure 
of business, caused in part by the necessity of giving 
needed attention to the Centennial Exposition, and in 
part by other matters, some requests for answers by mail 
haye had to be postponed, and those only which were 
urgent have been attended to. A reply to a query, by 
mail, is given as a courtesy whenever practicable, but 
there are times, when from press of matters that cannot 
be put off, it is impossible to be as prompt as we wish. 





Blasting by Dynamite.—‘J. M. P.,” 
Dynamite or giant powder for blasting is 
made by the Atlantic Giant Powder Co., of 61 Park Place, 


| New York. The cartridge may be procured ready made. 
|| It would be advisable, to avoid danger, for those who 


have land to clear of rocks or stumps to secure 4 person 
who is used to the explosive to do the work for them. The 
company will send an expert to do the work, and if there 
is a cufficicent amount to be done, or several who have 
such jobs to do wonld join together, the expense would 
be lightencd. There is no question that this mode of 
clearing land is by far the cheapest and quickest, but we 


| would advise an inexperienced man not to attempt to do 


the work himself. 





Milk-eKFever in Cows.— J, P. N.,” Stark 
Co., Ill, writes that he had a cow down with milk fever, 
and very sick, He gave her a dose of Epsom salts in« 
water, and a few hours after milked two quarts from one 


| side of the udder, and poured the milk dowa the cow’s 
| throat. Four hours after he rolled the cow over and milk- 


ed two quarts from the other side, giving the milk te the 
cow. The fever soon after left and the cow began to eat. 
The question is what cured the cow, the salts or the 
milk ; we should say most likely the salts, 





Profit of Shecp Raising im the 
South.—“ J. W.B.,”” New Haven, Ct. Information re- 
specting sheep-keeping in the Southern States may be 
gathered from Stewart's Shepherd’s Manual, in which 
the latest statistics, and the most recent history and 
modern methods of management of sheep, béfh in that 
locality and elsewhere, are given. There is no mention 
of goats and gout-keeping in any book, so far as we 
know. Mr. R. Peters, Atlanta, Ga., who knows more 
about goats than perhaps any other person in the coun- 
try, has given and can give interesting information. 





Side-Hill Plows.—‘ J. 8.,” Butler Co., 
Pa. The chief purpose of side-hill plowa, is to turn fur- 
rows down hill, and not up hill, specially avoiding the 
necessity of doing the latter. The design of the manu- 
facturers of these plows now is to make them easy to 
work, of light draft, and throwing over the furrow com- 
pletely as well upon level land as npon a hill-side and down 
hill. With a swivel plow there is no need to turn furrows 


| up hill, that can be done by an ordinary plow if desired. 
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A New Seed Store,—Mr. W. H. Carson, 
formerly of Peter Henderson & Co., has established him- 
self at No. 125 Chambers St., N. Y. Mr. U. is one of our 
most accomplisbed seedmen, and has an excellent loca 
tion where we hope he may have the success he deserves. 





How to Pack Eggs for Winter.— 
** An old Subscriber,” Utica, N. Y. There are several 
ure ways of packing eggs to keep for some months in 
the winter. Take perfectly fresh eggs, and pack them 
in a butter firkin, or barrel, and pour over them milk of 
lime, or thick lime wash, after it has cooled, and head up 
the keg; or pour over them the strongest brine; or 
smear the eggs with cotton-seed or linseed oil, and pack 
them on their broad ends in wheat bran in a keg, barrel, 
or box very tightly, and each week turn it over so as to 
reverse the position of the eggs. The last method we 
have found to be the best. To pack eggs in dry salt has 
failed with us to keep eggs for any length of time. 


Inflammation of the Udder.—‘‘J. W. 
A.”—When a cow’s milk suddenly dries up and becomes 
clotted in the udder, itis probably due to garget or in- 
flammation of the udder from some one of many causes. 
‘The udder is then hard or lumpy, and hot. A remedy is 
to give the cow at once 8 or 12 ounces of Epsum salts, 
with half an ounce of saltpeter, repeating the latter in 
six hours. If the milk is difficult to draw, a sqlution of 
one ounce of carbonate of soda in a pint of water should 
be injected in the teats with a syringe, and then milked 
out. This will bring away the curded milk which, if left 
in, will make matters very much worse. If the cow is 
feverish, the saltpeter may be repeated for a day or two. 
‘To bathe the udder in cold water, rubbing and squeezing 
it gently for a considerable time, is useful. 


Enzootic Ophthalmia.—“ C. H. &8.,”’ 
Belleville, Kansas.—The symptoms of enzootic ophthal- 
mia in cattle are precisely those you describe as exhib- 
ited by yourcow. They are general fever, loss of appe- 
tite and constitutional disturbance ; inflamed and weep- 
ing eyes; swelling of the eyelids ; clouding of the eye 
from exudation into the cornea, ulceration and total 
blindness. It is contagious and will spread through a 
herd. The treatment is to administer immediately one 
pound of Epsom salts, followed by one ounce of saltpeter 
daily for a few days; keep the patient in a dark stable 
and cover the eyes with a cloth kept wetted with a solu- 
tion of one dram each of nitrate of silver and carbolic 
acid in a quart of clean rain or boiled soft water. If re- 
lief is not gained, common blistering ointment should be 
rubbed on the temples or the cheeks, below the cyes. 
Cattle that have lost their sight should not be used for 
breeding, as the disease may become hereditary. 





Asking Questions.—At atime when we 


‘are having many new readers, we would say a few words 


to them, and to the older ones also. There is, perhaps, 
no portion of the American Agriculturist more useful 
than that called the ‘‘ Basket,’ in which are given many 
brief items, and it is especially devoted to answering 
‘questions proposed by our friends. There is no portion 
of the paper to which we devote more careful work, and 
no work upon it gives the Editors more pleasure in the 
doing. It brings us in close contact with a large circle 
of friends, and gives us glimpses of their home lives, 
their difficulties, and their schemes for improvement that 
-we could obtain. in no other manner. When we state 
that, for the most part, we find pleasure in receiving 
these queries, and giving such replies as we are able to 
Offer, it will be seen that it isa great waste of time to 
write, and a needless and often annoying tax upon our 
time, to read a long apology for troubling us. We are 
often obliged to read a whole page, or even more, of rea- 
ons why the letter is written with apologies for taxing 
our time, and it is generally the case that the point cf 
the whole letter is found at the very end, and might all 
‘be expressed in three lines. Of course explanations are 
often needed that we may properly understand the case— 
but we do not care if this is the first or the 10ist time 
the writer has ‘troubled us.” We desire to get at the 
‘point as quickly as possible, and when we have this, the 
question with us is, will an answer be of any use to 
others, and will it be worth, to the mass of our readers, 
the space it will occupy. If the query is one that could 
‘be readily satisficd by a careful examinetion of the pub- 
lished numbers of the current volume, one that any good 
dictionary could answer, or to which the first intelligent 
‘person in his neighborhooi the writer might chance to 
meet could readily reply, we do not consider it just to 
the rest of our readers to occupy valuable space with 
‘matters that can only be regarded as trivial Ancther 
lass of correspondents expect too much—or at least ask 
too much. Some seem to think that, for-a postage 
stamp, we can turn out off-hand a full treatise, or tell 
them “all about’ any given subject, or that at a mere 
equest we can devote several pages to giving matters 





that have been discussed over and again. We get re- 
quests like these: ‘ please tell me how to analyze ferti- 
lizers °—“*I intend to try to grow cranberries in our 
State, and wish you to tell meal! about it.”’—‘I think 
of putting up a small greenhouse in our village ; what 
kind of plants do I want, where can I get them, and 
please tell all about propagating them.’’—These are ac- 
tual cases that are of recent occurrence, and there are 
many more of like character. Generally a reply is want- 
ed by “‘return mail.’”’ To asswer such ina manner to 
be of any use, nothing short of a treatise, the writing of 
which would consume not only many hours, but days, 
will meet the case, and wecould readily find full occupa- 
tion for our whole time, day and night, in correspondence 
of this character. When we find that there is a demand 
for information upon subjects not to be found in any ac- 
cessible work, we prepare or cause to be prepared special 
treatises—if the subject is of sufficient importance to 
warrant it, and our works on Tobacco, Hops, Flax, 
Broom-Corn, and others, were prepared for the express 
purpose of meeting a demand for information which 
could not be supplied in a letter, and would occupy too 
much space in the pazes of the American Agricultuvist. 
These, and numerous larger works give full, fresh, and 
complete information upon their several subjects, and 
are afforded at very moderate prices. Our friends some- 
timcs forget that our time is of value, and that it would 
be much casier, and vastly more economical, for us to 
send them a dozen books than to write the answers they 
expect. We do not write treatises in reply to requests 
to tell “‘all about” things which cannot be answered in 
brief, nor do we send our reply in the shape of a book, 
for the books cost both time and money. Our notion is, 
if one wishes to enter upon any special culture, or to 
him new branch of farming or gardening, and has not 
enterprise enough to purchase the collected information 
on the subject, he had better leave such matters to others, 
as he is very sure to utterly fail. Not only do letters 
come that require a long treatise for a proper reply, bat 
we have those which can only be answered by the con- 
tents of a small library. We have just at hand a letter 
in which (14) fourteen distinct questions are propound- 
ed, covering a wide range of topics in agriculture and 
horticulture; many of the queries are such as any work 
on domestic animals would answer, others involve laying 
out a whole plan for the writer's farming, and others 
cover su »jects to which no living man can give a definite 
reply. Yet afterall, this letter is very moderate in com- 
parison with some that we receive. We ask our friends 
to remember that our contract with them is to furnish a 
monthly paper for a given sum—and we are under no 0b- 
ligation te give anything else. But asour heart is in our 
work, and as we desire to do all the good we may, we 
willingly and gladly go beyond the letter of the contract, 
and lend a helping hand whenever we can—and we write 
hundreds upon hundreds of letters because we think the 
information of too personal a character to find a place in 
the paper, or where it seems desirable that a reply should 
reach the writer sooner than it would if printed. Wedo 
not write thus to discourage a single correspondent, who 
feels that a word from us will help him over a “ hard 
place,”’ or show bim a way out of his difficulties, but we 
do wish our friends to consider that correspondence has 
its limits, and while we cheerfully give brief replies, and 
timely hints, we do not propose to stand to each subscri- 
ber in the place of a full set of Appleton’s New Cyclope- 
dia, or a full library of ‘‘ Agricultural and Rural Books.” 
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Catalogues Received. 


NURSERYMEN. 


GrorGcE AcHELIS, Westchester, Pa. 
fruit and ornamental stock. 


Bronson, Horxins & Co., Geneva, N.Y. Wholesale 
list with several specialties. 

A. Bryant, JR., Princeton, Ill. Trade catalogue of 
fruit and forest trees. Evergreens a specialty. 

Busy, Son & MeEtssner, Bushberg, Mo., send their 
concise and full price-list, with special circular of the 
* Elvira,” a new white grape. 

Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. Price list of grapes, 
with full account of the ‘*‘ Lady,” heretofore noticed. 

B. W. Crank, Lockport, N. Y. Wholesale grape-list. 


Rosert Dovetas & Sons, Waukegan, Il. Evergreen 
and other trees, tree seedlings and trees. Very full in all. 


Downer & Broruen, Fairview, Ky. A wholesale list 
of general nursery stock. 

H. M. Enere & Son, Marietta, Pa. Wholesale cata- 
logue, including some new peaches originating with 
them. 

A. Hanct & Son, Red Bank, N. J., send a semi-annual 
trade-list, with novelties in all departments. 


H. E. Hooker & Brotuers, Rochester, N. ¥Y. <A price 
list for the trade, including specialtics in roses. 


Wholesale list of 


Hoopes Brotuer & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa., publish 
several retail catalogues, but condense the wholesale lists 
in all departments into one comprehensive price list. 





SS 

T. S. HusBarp, Fredonia, N. Y. Grape-vin . 
al rates and general nursery stock. of °s at speci- 

R. 8. Jounston, Stockley, Del. 
plants in quantity. 

Samu. Kinsey, Dayton, O. 
at wholesale prices. 

E. Moopy & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. One of 

: Atiat apc pete eee our ; 

nurseries, yet its trade-list is bright and youthful. ap 

J. D. Morrow & Sons, De Vall’s Bluff, Ark. This, th 
only catalogue we now recollect to have had from Arkon: 
sas, and contains several southern varieties, ‘ 


Fruit trees ang hedge 
.—) 


A fall list of sma) fruits 


I, A. MENDENHALL, Richmond, Ind., sends w 
_i. A. MENDENHALL, > bs ds wholes 
list of Cedar Hill Nursery. : a 
E. P. Roz, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.-Y., describes 
varicties and gives prices for his small fruits. 
RakestRaw & Pye, Willow Dale, Chester Co., Pa 
offer a general stock with the Luelling Cherry among 
other specialties, zi 
_ JOHN Saux, Washington, D. C., gives wholesale prices 
in all departments of his extensive nurserics. 


R. B. Turapp, Tallula, Menard Co., Tll., has frnit and 
ornamental trees at wholesale prices. 


A. K. Wiit1ams, Richmond Ind., succeeds E. Y. Teag 
& Co. at the Cascade Nurseries. 


I. C. Woop & Brotuer, Fishkill, N. Y., succeed Bur- 
row, Wood & Co,, and send trade-list. 


SEEDSMEN. 
The seedsman’s catalogues issued in the fall, are de- 
voted to bulbs, implements, and a few special seeds, 
Those containing seeds in general appear in February, 


Beacu, Son & Co., No. 7% Barclay St., give in their 
quarterly, “* The American Garden,” lists of bulbs, and 
useful matter about these and other plants. 


Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass., offer all the usuab and 
many unusual bulbs. 


C, W. Park, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, makes a specialty of 
California bulbs and seeds. 


Pric—E & KNICKERBOCKER, Aibany, N. Y., succeed Y, 
P. Douw & Co. in the seed and bulb trade. 


W. H. Spoonsgr, Boston, Mass., sends a full and neat 
catalogue of buibs, etc. 


J. M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John St., N. Y., have 
the usual large variety of hardy and greenhouse bulbs 
and roots. 


James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., in the last number for 
the year, of his ‘“* Floral Guide,” is as interesting and in- 
structive as usual, with of course an eye to increase an 
already immense business. 

Youne & Exxiorr, 12 Courtlandt St., N. Y., have so 
many bulbs, etc., that they require two catalogues— 
wholesale and retail. 


FLORISTS. 


Wa. B. Burveien, Plainfield, Conn., offers flowering 
plants and bulbs prepared for winter blooming. 


Miter & Hayes, No. 5774 Germantown Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. <A full list of ornamental plants, and a 
special and splendid rose catalogue. 

MI“teEr, Srtvers & Co., San Francisco, Cal., offer Cali- 
fornia bulbs and seeds, and various palms and other 
tropical and semi-tropical plants. 

GroncE Sucux, South Amboy, N. J., issues an autumn 
catalogue, and when we say that in appearance and char- 
acter of its contents it is quite equal to its predecessors, 
we have given it all possibile praise. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Wricut’s BucKEYE Hominy Miiu.—This mill removes 
the husks without any previous soaking of the corn, and 
turns out the hominy in a perfectly dry condition. 

Tuer ANTI-FRICTION Hay CARRIER, made by the U.S. 
Wind Engine Co., Batavia, Il. 

Tue RecrerocatTine Screw Mower, made by the Na- 
tional Iron Works, New Brunswick, N.J., has no cog 
wheeis or gear of any kind. 

Tue Ayr (CANADA) AGRICULTURAL Works, John 
Watson, Ayr, Ontario, Canada, sends us descriptive cata- 
logue of implements. 


Barnes PATENT Saws AND LATHES for foot and steam 
power. 


FERTILIZERS. 
UniteD States Fertrinizineg anp Cuemicat Co., 


Camden, N. J., manufactures a soluble bone with 15 per 
cent of available phosphoric acid. . 


THE Quinnipiac FERTILIZER Co. offer Potash salts; 
dry ground fish guano ; Fish scrap and soluble Nitrogen- 
ous Phosphate. Sold_according to analyses of Prof. At- 
water of Middletown Experiment Station. 

POULTRY. 


Cuas. E. Perry, Wollaston, Mass.—Dark Brahmas from 
the stock of Lewis Wright of England, the whole of 
which has been purchased by Mr. Perry. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 


_ Witx1AM But, Kings Road, Chelsea, London, 8. W. 
Eng. Each new edition of his catalogue of “ Beantiful 
and Rare Plants” is pleasant to study. 


Wo. Roturmson & Sons, Tooting, Eng., send a supple- 
ment to their former excellent catalogue. 


P. SesmeE, Ussy, France. Nursery plants of all kinds. 

Vitmwonin, ANDRIFUX & Co., Paris, send a “ prelimi- 
nary” to their usnally wonderful seed list. 

Wuson & Rankin, Glasgow, Scofland, send a whole- 
sale price list of garden and agricultural seeds. . 
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Oil for Harness.—R. W. W.,’’ Perry, 
N.Y. The best ofl for leather is one that does not read- 
ily dry or turn rancid. N eats’-foot oil, which is procur- 
ed by boiling the feet of cattle, is considered the best oil 
for dressing leather, and drying oils, as linseed oil, the 
worst. We-have not tried the fat of geese or fowls as a 
Jeather dressing, but it would be very easy to test the ef- 
fect of either of them upon an old boot. When you try 
it please inform us of the result. 





Soup Beans.—‘“B. W.,” Warren Co., N.J. 
The beans which are sold under this name in the shops 
are a kind of dwarf bean with black skins. They are 
used mostly by the Italian and Spanish residents of the 
large cities, aud sell in moderate quantities at a compar- 
atively high price. A large supply would overstock the 
market and could not be sold. They are as easily grown 
as any other bean, and are generally raised amongst corn 
by dropping two or three beans in the hill with the corn 
at planting time. The double crop seems to do very well. 

Carbolic Soap for Sheep Dip.—“W. 
H. N.,”’ Erie Co., O. Carbolic soap would be too costly 
to use for sheep dip, so would carbolic acid and white hel- 
lebore, both of which must be used with great care. The 
tobacco dip is the most effective, the safest, cheapest, 
and easiest to apply of any we knowof. The Scotch 
sheep dip made by Malcolm McEwen, Louisville, Ky., 
is one that is in general use amongst Scotch shepherds, 
and has been for many years. 

To get rid of Fleas.—“R. W. G. W.,”’ 
East Greenwich, R. I. If a dog infested with fleas is 
made to lic for a few days upon a bed of fresh litter from 
a horse stable, all the fleas will leave him. He must then 
be washed with soap and water, and supplied with a 
clean bed. A common cocoa-fibre door mat makes a 
good clean bed for a dog, and is repulsive to lice, espec- 
jally if the bottom of it is occasionally smeared with 
common pine tar. Soft soap and water used frequently 
is the best preventive of fleas. 





Cheap Root Slicers.—‘S. P.,” Say- 
rook, O. In the American Agriculturist of April, 1873, 
were given directions for making a cheap slicer or pulp- 
er for roots or potatoes, 





Horn Shavings.— J. H. J.,” Sunnidale, 
©. The parings of hoofsand horn shavings and cuttings 
area valuable fertilizer. They contain a large propor- 
tion of ammonia (as nitrogen), and in the English 
market sell for $40 to $50 a ton. 





Beans for Sheep.—W. K.,’”? Kanawha 
Co., Va. We would not advise you to raise beans for 
sheep. Peas are much more valuable, and ‘are more 
readily eaten. Corn isa far bettercrop than beans. The 
field beans grown in England for stock feed are quite dif- 
ferent from our beans, and although they have been tried 
here, by some of the editors of the American Agricultur- 
4st as well as others, they have never yet been successful- 
ly grown. The blossoms fall off and rarely produce seed, 
and the plants are badly infested with lice. We have 
no hope of success for them in this climate. 





Milk for Pigs—Sow’s Milk.—“ W. 
W. F.,” Galien, Mich. If possible we would fecd 
skimmed milk to pigs while sweet ; but sour milk never 
seems to come amiss tothem. It would be very strange 
if sow’s milk were not, like that of other animals, sweet. 
Sourness in milk is a result of partial decomposition, and 
of the change of the sugar in the milk to acid. As every 
kind of milk that has been examined has been found 
sweet, and containing a certain quantity of sugar, it is 
safe to say that the milk of the sow, which, so far as 
we know, has never been analyzed, does not differ in any 
material point from other milks. 

Cost of a Laundry.— W. H. G.,”’ In- 

‘ dianapolis, Ind. ‘he cost of a laundry depends alto- 
gether upon its capacity for business, and the amount of 
Machinery. The larger it is the cheaper in proportion 
it can be furnished. If large enough for steam power to 
be used, the first expense will be greater, but the cost of 
operating it will be less than by manual labor. A small 
one that may be sufficient for a village, would cost $700 
to $1,000. Larger ones suitable for the business of a city 
would cost $3,000 and upwards. 

Thumps in Swine.— J. B. L.,” Musca- 
tine, Iowa. The disease, of which a very distinct symp- 
tom is labored respiration or “ thumping of the sides,” 
is that known as pleurisy, or inflammation of the pleura— 
the lining membrane of the lungs and cavity of the chest. 
This discase either results in recovery, or the effusion of 
serum or ‘‘water’’ fn the chest. It is then that the 
thumping occurs, and the effects are often fatal, unless 
prompt and proper remedies are applied. These are 








diuretics and absorbents, together with stimulants to 
support the system. The following has been recom- 
mended. Dissolve one dram of camphor in one ounce of 
nitrous ether, (sweet spirits of niter), and adda pint of 
water, the water precipitates the camphor in fine pow- 
der, and makes it easy to be administered. A quarter of 
an ounce of saltpeter is then added, and the whole well 
shaken up before giving. Half the above is to be given 
every six hours, until the kidneys are active. Then half 
the following should be given twice daily, viz: 1 dram 
sulphate of iron; 1dram common alum ; ¥ pint infusion 
of quassia. This disease is caused by cold and damp, 
and is frequently the result of rheumatism, which is 
shown by a stiffness of the joints of the animal, and an 
indisposition to move about. 





Scabby Legs in Poultry.— W. A.C.,” 
Rockcliff, Col., gives the following cure for scabby legs 
in poultry, viz: take equal parts of lard and kerosene 
oil, and thicken with sulphur into a paste. This should 
be rubbed upon the legs until the scabby parts come off, 
when they should be smeared with sweet oil. He states 
that the scabs are caused by filth, which view is not the 
correct one, as we have learned that they are caused by 
a parasitic insect similar to that which causes scab in 
sheep. The treatment above recommended, however, is 
an excellent and effective one, whatever the cause. 





The Best Wheat.—“ W. L.,” Talbot Co., 
Md. It is impossible to say which is the best variety of 
wheat for any locality; the variation in soil and climate 
have much to do with the success or failure of different 
kinds of seed. The most popular wheat at present ev- 
erywhere seems to be the Clawson, which has proved to 
be hardy, productive, and of excellent quality. It origi- 
nated in New York State. 

Principles of Construction of an 
Ice House.—‘J.A.5.,” Baltimore. The principles 
necessary to be observed in the construction of an ice- 
house, are as follows: first, a perfectly well drained foun- 
dation ; second, perfectly air tight floor and walls ; the 
drains must also be managed so that while they let water 
out, they will let no air in; third, non-conducting spaces 
or materials in the walls, to prevent the transmission of 
heat from without; fourth, ample ventilation above, and 
lastly, dry absorbent packing material, in which the ice 
must be imbedded and surrounded. The top ventilation 
may be secured by means of a.cupola or hood, or two of 
them, in the roof, and the covering of sawdust upon the 
top of the ice should be two feet thick. The evaporation 
from the surface of the covering, that is occasioned by 
the currents of air passing over it, cools it and ,prevents 
mold or mildew. By observing these necessary require- 
ments, the ice-house may be constructed in any shape, or 
ofany material, and may be built above ground, or in an 
upper story over a cool chamber, if desired. 





An English Farmer’s Mistake.— 
An English farmer who had purchased a quantity of ni- 
trate of soda to use upon his meadows, received by mis- 
take a hogshead of sugar, which was at once sown upon 
the grass. By and by the grocer who had bought the 
sugar, and received the nitrate of soda instead, discov- 
ered the mistake, but too late to recover his sugar. This 
curious blunder shows that at least some English farm- 
ers are either remarkably careless, or ignorant of their 
business, or that sugar must be a scarce article with them. 

The Dog Nuisance.—A recent case in 
Scotland is worthy of notice here. A dog which had 
worried a number of lambs, was ordered by the judge of 
a Scotch court to be destroyed. The judge remarked 
that it was not necessary ander Scotch law for a dog to 
prove itself to be dangerous by committing injury; the 
fact that it was at large and not under proper control was 
sufficient to subject its owner to prosecution. He hoped 
the public would co-operate with the authorities in sup- 
pressing what had become an intolerable nuisance. It 
would be a matter for congratulation if we could hear an 
American judge utter similar remarks, for the same dog 
nuisance has long since become intolerable in various 
parts of this country. 

Removal of a Wart.—“ W. L.,” Pater- 
son, N. J. The raw spot ieft after che removal of a wart, 
either naturally or otherwise, should be dressed with a 
solution of bluestone (sulphate of copper), or with the 
same fincly powdered applied dry. This will dry up the 
surface, and help to form a scab beneath which new skin 
will grow. The dressing will need to be repeated daily, 
and to keep flics from the weund, some crude petroleum 
may be smeared over the scab and the adjoining skin. 


Draining by Wells.—“ A. K. T.,” Hen- 
rico Co., Va. The useful effect of draining a marsh by 
means of wells, depends upon the existence of a sub- 
stratum of sand or gravel, through which the water will 





escape. The fact of a marsh being upon high ground, 
indicates that there is a subsoil of clay, which retains 
the water. The best plan would be to make a few trial 
pits, and search fora porous stratum beneath the clay. 
If one is found, then some deeper pits may safely be dug 
as the outlets for the drains. If no sand or gravel 
is found, it would be useless to attempt this plan. 

Not Glanders.—“ L. W. T.,” Greeley, Col. 
Glanders consists in ulcerations of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, and is manifested by a thick, gluey dis- 
charge, which may not be copious. The cause of this 
is a diseased condition of the blood. Bleeding of the 
nose and the sudden discharge of matter in large quan- 
tity are not symptoms of glanders, but rather of an ab- 
scess in one of the nasal sinuses. We would give in such 
a case daily doses of one ounce of suiphite of soda for a 
week or ten days, with alternate doses of one dram of 
sulphate of copper and half an ounce of powdered gen- 
tian root. All these to be given in cut feed. 





The Second Cutting of Clover not 
Good for Horses,—“ A. K. F.,” Richmond, Va. It 
is a general opinion that the aftermath of clover is injuri- 
ous to horses, that it irritates the salivary glands, and 


* causes a flow of saliva from the month. In our own.ex- 


perience, upon investigating the cause of this, we found 
the clover aftermath plentifully mixed with Lobelia and 
St. John’s Wort, the occurrence of which was amply suffi- 
cient to account for the effect noticed. Whether the sec- 
ond growth of clover is really of so acrid a nature as to 
cause the slobbering, is a doubtful point ; we are inclined 
to think this is due to the presence of these weeds, the 
seeds of which are generally mingled with clover seed. 





What should he Raise in Louisi- 
ana ?--‘‘C. N. F.,”” Worcester, Mass., asks what crop 
he should raise the first year upon a farm, in Lonisiana, 
until he gets acquainted with sonthern farming. That 
depends upon so many circumstances of which we are 
entirely ignorant, that we cannot give any advice. But 
it would be quite safe for a new comer, before he deter- 
mines upon his plans, to learn the condition of the soil 
of his farm, and the general practice of the neighborhood, 
and to consult the most intelligent of his new neighbors, 
as to the best course to pursue. A new comer into any 
place, is too apt to think he can teach the natives a few 
things, but he is generally wrong, and finds in time that 
local customs are founded upon some necessities or con- 
dition, which can not safely be ignored. 

Mange in a Horse.—“P. W. L.,” Fort 
George, Fla. Mange in a horse should be treated as fol- 
lows. Make an ointment of lard, twelve parts, carbolic 
acid one part, and sulphur two parts. Rub these together 
thoroughly, until it is well mixed and smooth. Work 
some of this ointment into the affected portions -of the 
skin twice a day. Give an ounce of flowers of sulphur 
daily in the feed, until the perspiration of the horse 
smells strongly of it, then discontinue it, but continue 
the use of the ointment for some time longer, until the 
skin recovers a healthy appearance. Whitewash the sta- 
ble and stalls with lime, and cover the floor also with 
it, as the mange insect will live upon the wood-work for 
some months, and return to the horse if not destroyed, 

Breeding to a Percheron.—“A, B. 
L.,”” Monterey, IU. In breeding a medium sized mare of 
racing blood to a Percheron horse, we would select a 
stallion of well knit compact frame, fine in the bone, with 
a fine head, good shoulders, clean barrel, and small hoofs, 
A loose built, broad-footed, large-boned horse would offer 
such an antagonism of points, as would probably produce 
a colt of no character whatever; while the other sort of 
horse would match with the mare, and probably produce 
a shapely colt. 


Feeding Corn-Fodder, etc.—“G. F.,” 
Warren Co., N. J. The usual method of feeding corn- 
fodder is to cut it in a fodder cutter in half-inch lengths ; 
wet the chaff, and sprinkle upon it the allowance of mixed 
feed, which is generally corn and bran in equal parts 
ground together quite fine. Of this we have fed 4 Ibs. 
per day to acow in full milk, and two quarts to one half 
dry. At noon half-a-bushel of turnips, sliced with a root 
cutter, or chopped with a spade sharpened on the edge, 
may be given. Linseed oil-cake meal is not advisable 
for a steady feed ; for fattening stock, or for animals in 
need of a gentle alterative or laxative, a quart or twoa 
day may be given. When fed regularly or in considerable 
quantity to dairy cows in milk, the cream is light-color- 
ed, and the butter loses in flavor and texture, 


Fish for Hogs.—‘C. H.C.,” Smyrna, Fla. 
Hogs will eat fish with avidity, and will thrive upon this 
food if some vegetables are given with it. We know of 
no reason why a mixed diet of fish and sweet potatoes 
orcorn should not be healthful for your hogs, but fish 
alone would not make a suitable food. 
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H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. W. 8. BLUNT’S HORSE CLIPPING 
“TINIVERSAL ) sxe 


a age LSE es 
MATE RIALs. 
ASBESTOS ROOFINC. 
The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 
finished with ‘white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
fiat roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 
eral purposes: the most durable and economical protective cov- 
erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels. 
. ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 

COVERINGS. 
The ny most durable and effective non-conductors in 
roved superior to all others in U. 8. government tests— 
ect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 


ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 
Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 
by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


ASBESTOS 











Cc. 





HALLADA 
STANDARD. 


e first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offered the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, workminship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is acknowledged to be 

THE CHEAPEST. 

It has been manufactured 
under imme liste supervision 
of inventor for more than 
twenty-two years. 
$3,000,000 Worth 

NOW IN USE. 

A 58 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. with Price List will be 
sent free to all who * 
make application. 

Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 2 


U. S. WIND EN- 
GINE & PUMP CO. 
BATAVIA, ILL. 






















Do you want for your 
own use, or the Agency 
for the best Self-Reed= 
ing Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutter, in 
America? $16.00 Size 
by HAND-POWER, cuts 
30 bushels per hour; 
$19.00 Size cuts by 
POWER, 180 bushels per 
hour; larger Sizes, 2 tons 
perhour. Or the best Iron Handle Lever Cut- 
ter, for Straw or Stalks. $10.00 Size cuts 20 to 50 bush- 
els per hour. Machines celivered at Cincinnati, 
@hio, or Chicopee Falls, Mass., as desired. 
Need not be paid for till tried on the farm, and found 
satisfactory. a ae made for freight. Circulars free. 

WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falis, Mass, 


HAY AND STALK CUTTER 


FOR $6. 
The best_ Lever Cutter, with ga e,80 as to cut various 
demanded x 


1 Id at a price ; the times, viz.: SI 
DOLLARS. Send cash with order to. C 


H.W. FING, 
Office Metr litan Agricult 1 Works. 
65 Caeieoue St., ow Work City. 4 


BALDWIN’S 
AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER 


Received the HIGH- 
EST AWARD at the 
Centennial. The Grand 
Medal of Merit and Diploma, 
Circulars containing Descrip- 
tion and price list sent free on 
application. 

C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Corn. 


R and CHEESE Coloring, Extract of Cheese 
nsed by the sarpeet Dairies in Europe and 

Send for Price and Circular Free. Sole Agent 

~8., Mrs. B. SMITH, 827 Arch St... Philadeipnia, Pa. 
would do well to give this a Tiual. 


















FORCE PUMPS.” 


Secured by letters paient, July 28th, 1876. 


After six years endeavor to fur- 
nish the most reliable force pumps 
in the market, the above pumps 
are respectfully offered, as the best 
results, in my judgment, of the 
public requirements. 

Their adaptability, great 
power, caretul finish in de- 
tail, and consequent economy, 
will commend them. In case of 
accident, any part can be easily re- 
placed, without yyy! the 
whole pump. They can be imme- 
diately converted from right to 
left-hand pumps, by swiveling 
the air-chamber and handle to any 
required angle with the spout. 
They are changeable from lift to 
orce pumps. Are for the house 
or for out-door wells of any depth, 
and having close tops, can not be 
, tampered with._Also, Biunt’s 
// Sand Vacuum Chambers.—A 

complete protection against sand 
or gritty water in dug or driven 
wells, pits, mines, and rivers. For hand or steam 
pumps, ail sizes, from 13-inch to 4-inch suction pipe. 

Send for circulars to NASO °"F’'G CO., 

71 Fulton and 71 Beekman St., New York. 






















Garven Exotne anp Fire Extrx- 
GuisHeR.—Protects Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easily 
carried. No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 
‘aa facturer, Providence, R. I. 








SSEX AND YORKSHIRE PIGS at reduced 
rices. Each. Pair not akin. 
igs two months old............ --$ 6. $12.00 

Pigs three to four months old.... 8 15.00 
Boars, six months, fit for service. 15.00 
Boars, one to three years......... f 
Sows, one to two Fnoming in pig... 30.00 
Dark and Light Brahmas, Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Pekin Ducks, and Bronze Turkeys. Circularsfree. 
J.S. GILES, Apalachin, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most Effective, Simple 
and Convenient Yet Inyent- 
> ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 

L less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working outthe 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 

A. H. REID, 

1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. 


3 











By PETER HENDERSON, 


Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 
Beautifully Ilustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. T2e work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amsteur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterizéd by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. 


The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 








Price, $5. 
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Are carefully made, 
and are of such a qual. 
ity and form as to work 
with smoothness, thug 
avoiding altogether the 


4 4 usual irritation attend- 
S 4, ing the shearing of 
~ ry horses. 
=I ee 

4 & 3 
% nn Orders filled by 
“4 ae E mail 

ae > , 
oo 6 Few fo} Postage, 25 cents 
4 - Dav avaeb age 2 extra. 





IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRE Pigs, 


Bred by a careful and experienced breeder, from stock im. 

orted directly from Yorkshire, England, By a system of 
judicious crosses, a breed of swine have been produced that 
are perfect in all points, characteristic of a model Hog. For 
practical utility they are excelled by no other brecd. The 
are medium size, white color, light-haired, very prolific 
quiet, excellent nurses, mature early, and are ready fatten: 
ers. Shipped to destination at my risk, and war. 
ranted as represented. Prices reasonable. Lilustrated 
Catalogue miiled tree, Also emee and Short-horn Cattle, 


JOSE ’ 
MARLBOROUGH S'LOCK FARM, 

P. O. address Box 352. Newbury port, Mass, 
GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, 
FREDONIA, N. Y., 

Has bred this season at his home yards, up- 
wards of 700 Light Brahmas, Dark Brahmas, 
Partridge and White Cochins, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Houdans. Also Golden Sea- 
«=. bright Bantams. Stock as good as any man’s, 
=: and prices reasonable. Please state explicitly 
what you want. 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


of Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Dogs, and 

Ferrets, just ready, and mailed free to any address. 

BENSON & BURPEE, Successors to W. Atlee Burpee, 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
Breeder and Importer of Clydesdale 
Horses, Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, 
and Improved Berkshire Hogs. 
BREACON PARM, Northport, Long Island, 

BREEDERS OF 


Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 

















J. N. ROBINS, Manager, 
AME FOWL. Red Irish Setters, 


and Carrier Pigeons, bred and shipped by J. C 
200 PER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland, ‘win- 
ner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York; also Thor- 
oughbred Hounds, Beagles, and other Dogs. J. C. C. can 
likewise sclect Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for clients, 
having had long and large experience in them. 


N. GUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Liye Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold snd Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen,Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma,Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs. &c., at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all Kinds. 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Ferrets at five dollars each. Swan and Deer wanted. 


DAY’S 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 
presniaes ,cimtet, best, Beit oattraly seltregatetie. 
$50. See July A gricultarist, 1876. reed ee 


DAY BROS. & CO. 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 














lack Hass for stccking ponds—Pekin 

” Ducks, Bronze LD iodo descended from a pair 
weighing 62 tbs. Jersey Cattle, A.I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


7 OR SALE—GAME CHICKENS AND EGGS. 
Warranted Extra Fine and Healthy Stock. 
J. W. REYNOLDS, Cuckoo P. O., Va. 


A SBSHIRE and JERSEY BULLS, Perkshire 
{% Pigs, ready for Breeding, all N. Y. State Fair Premium 
Stock. ¥. D. CURTIS, Chariton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
FOR, SALB. ones waretes willhw tees 
e Fowls, Bay Eyes, ow Le 
the best Stock in the Country, Alsoa few pair Black 


Lreasted Red Game Bantams, troni Premium Stock. 
Aadress A. 8. EATON, Staffordville, Ct. 

















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





245 BROADWAY, NEw YorKE, | 





Say Champion Cembination ¢nd Youth’s Come 
where I A: Lathes, Amateur Steam Ene 
gines & Boilers, Cylinder Saws ard £tave 

you saw Machines, Send stamp fcr price. Stransre’s 
this. Cylinder Saw & Mach. Co. Taunton Mass 
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Specialties in Ladies Underwear. 


CONSTRUCTED ON HYGIENIC AND DRESS 
REFORM PRINCIPLES. 









Re E 
Fig. 3. 





Fig. 1 represents the Emancipation Waist—the most per- 
fect of all hygienic garments of its kind. Made in ladies’ 
sizes only. Plain, $2.00. ‘Trimmed, $3.25. 

Fig. 2 is the Dress Reform Corset Waist, a compromise be- 
tween acorset and the extreme waist. Made for all ages. 
Ladies, $2.00. Misses, $1.25, Childrens, $1.00. 

Fiz. 3 shows the most comfortable of all undergarments— 
the Emancipation Union Under Flannel—which takes the 

lace of the old fashioned vest and drawers, Full fashioned 
Yashmere, $6.00 per suit. Merino, $5.00. Cut and Seamed 
Merino, $3.25. 

Any of the nbove garments sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price. In stating size, give waist measure over 
dress. Send for our illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. 
Agents wanted. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Thirty Hour Clocks. 


By Mail, Postage Paid, on receipt of Price. 
—~ The * St. Nicholas,” $2 
21 (Box board case, double; imita- 
tion morocco; 4% in. high, 4 in. wide, 


The “Cabinet,” 2.50 


(Solid black walnut or maple case; 


6 in. high, 44 in. wide. 
The * Oreide,” $3.00 


(Round metal imitation Gold case; 
5 in. diameter. 


The * Boudoir,” $3.50 


(5 in. octagon morocco case.) 

Solid metal watch movement, with balance wheel and de- 
tached lever escapement; made to order, Wall run (same 
asa watch) in any position, and is in every respect an article 
of superior construction. The editors of the American 
Agriculturist have tested these clocks, and have endorsed 
them. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 1eceipt of price, cur- 
rency. Established 1356. 

8. B. JEROME & CO., NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Of ALL Styles and Sizes, 7) 
¢ 



















Ss 
Easily propelled, in or out-doors, by 

any one having the use of hands, 7 

Send stamp for LIilustrated Catalogue “Vp 

and prices of different styles. World's If 

sole manuf. of Wheel Chairs only. yj Q\ 

Designer and manuf. of the *“ Rolling 

Chairs” at the Centennial, 

& A. SMITH, 32 Platt St., N. Y. S 


Please mention this paper. 


PITTSBURG ADJUSTABLE 
FOLDING CHAIR. 


This celebrated chair combines 5 articles in one. It is 
light, simple, and durable. Words are inadequate to express 
its real merit asa homechair. It folds to carry in the hand. 
To see it is to appreciate it. Nothing could be a better 
Holiday Gift. Send for illustrated circular. 

Address A. F. CHAIR CO.,3 Sixth si., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Reclining Invalid Chair 


ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled by occupant, in 

oroutdoors. Best reclining one 

made. Send forcircular. Exhib- 

ited at Phila., in Main Building T, 

59, and made by 

New Haven Folding Chair Co., 
New Haven, Conn: 


Twelve Farmers Wanted 


In every Town in the United States to buy onr $2.50 and 
$3.00 WORKING SUITS. Used either for suits or 
Overalls according to the weather. Send length of inside 
seam of pants and waist measure. To clubs of twelwe or 
more we give sae terms as t> agents 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 
ew Haven, Conn. 

= B.—The Editors of this Magazine appreciate tneir ex- 

cellence. 


RE RERERBEEEE 


We want every personin everyt i T 
; o in the Trnited 
States, who is willie to work honestly and faithfalis 


For INVALIDS and Saamee # 
a / 


f 
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8 Nourse a day for fair compensation, to write ns. 
e can give youan honest, practical busi and 
it will pay you well to investigate it, Don't ten wed 
ay } 3 ‘ . on’t delay. "ite 
NOW. Address os saeaaciaietaegs 
TEN 


EYCK & co., Auburn, N. Y. 
FUN for the BOYS! 


This cut r presents the 
Centennial Pistol. much re- 
duced in size. Price, $1.00, 
post-paid. Cirenlar tree. 
Address KENDALL & CO., 
52 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
Wholesale and Retail Deal- 
ersin Novelties and Agents’ 
Supplies. Send stamp for 
Catalogue, 





























CENTENNIAL MEDAL AWARDED. 


STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO, 
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Paperioe Power and Hand Laundry Machinery. Standard 

Washers, Mangles, Wringers, Laundry Stoves, Fluting Ma- 

chines, etc. Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals awarded. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

58 Long Wharf, Boston, and 82 ney street, New York. 
C. Lewis, Prest. 


G. W. Chute, Treas. . 
JAMES H. HUMPHREYS, Agt., Boston, Mass. 


LAMB KNUPTING MACHINE. 








FE the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 

narrow and widen it; that can shape and coMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
etc. It knits over 2§ different Garments. Over 100 pcr 
cent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents want- 
ed, Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, I1., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Chix 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S 


FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 

B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


= | Send $2.75 by mail to S. B. 
a 


| Fuller, Lynn, Mass., and_re- 
ep 8 ceive in return the best Jig- 
iy att Saw in the world, warranted 
=a) to do as good work and as 
1] much of it as any of the high 
cost machines in the market. 
Parties visiting the Centennial 
should not fail to see it on ex- 
hibition in Machinery Hall, 
See B—9, Column 67, No. 12,203, 
with samples of its work, and 
iB leave an order for one, to be 


sent by mail. Send for Circular. 
S. B. FULLER, Lynn, Mass. 
ry % shot, 22-100 calibre, full 
REVO LVERS. nickel plate, every one 
warranted. Self-acting cylinder, weight 7 0z.; no clogging, 


no misfires, no turning bv hand; perfect in every be $3.15 
post-paid, with 100 cartridges. H.O. ROSE, Saybrook, Ct. 


STEVENS’ PATENT BREECH-LOADING 




























Snorting Rifles, Double and Single Barrel Shot Guns, Pocket 
Rifles, Pocket Pistols, and the noted hae Pet Rifles. 


Send for Catalogue. J. STEVENS Cco.. 
r Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


$< 


SENT FREE. 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion PL w 
for ordering Clothing by mulloat guaranied ems 


Freeman & Wood 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr); 
CLOTHIERS ; 241 Broadway, 
5 New York, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


| Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, 


The Most C:mplete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Homo 
Practice. 

100,000 in use by 
women and children, 
sed standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
Hundreds of gracefal 
movements. 
’ For home, office, schools, 
hospitals. 





Price -No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4to6 years, $1.00. No. 
2, for Children 6 to 8, $1.10. 
No. 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 to 14, 
1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and a 
1.40. No. 6, for Gentl n of derate 3 1.50. 
0. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, Ly 0. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, family - 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and 
are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territary, 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever itis placed before the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For Illustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 
P. 0, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Rubber goods for Ladies’ and Childrens’ Wear. Long Rub- 
ber Gloves, $2 per pair. Ladies’ Elegant Aprons, $2. Theee- 
heric pads, $2. Hair Crimpers 7c. per dozen. Hair Curlers 
Sc. per dozen. Dress Shields, 20c. per pair. Baby’s Diaper, 
i5c._ Child’s Bib, 7c. Child’s Table-cloth, 50c., the La Perle 
for Ladies, $2. Crib Covers, $1, Bed Sheets, ) ete., etc. 
Agents Wanted.—Ladies can realize a handsome income 
.by introducing our Popular Goods. They sell readily, and 
ve utmost satisfaction! Send for Lilustrated catal fe 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 90 Chambers St., x ¥. 


B.T. BABBITT 





tren 














skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, an 

Does away with all powders, chalk or other ¢' 

tain preventive of ng. itching, &c., in , 

half the crying and crossness of babyhood. Wo 

cost to évery mother and family in Christendom ; packed in bo: 

of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to any address on receipt 
$2.50, Address B. 'T. Babbict, New York City. 

BGP For Sale by all Druggists. ea 


Readily attached 


SND ysis an 








Thousands in Use. 
Once used, never dis- 
pensed with, 


> Agents Wanted 


at ounce in valuable 
Territory. Circulars 


sd 5 on application, 
Cy ibe Amer v= Manne 
acturing Co, 
E cHEL 102 Orange St, 
¢ ee NEWHAVEN, Conn. 
See December number, 1874, page 463. 


G EM HEATER. Used on anylamp. Llests on chim- 

WF oney. Heats milk, &c., quickly. “Great convenience 

nights. Scnt postpaid for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
Address . H. JENNINGS, Deep kKiver, Conn, 














1 STERE ONS. CENTENNIAL MEDAL 
one ‘DIPLOMA. 74-pace Catalogue, ~ Sally illus- 
aro rHyeck, 


trated, sent free with a. Oe aw’ scam, Eat 
» HOOT: - 
MENTS 0! PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. Luys cell, 
Smalleapital required for an outfit. 
McALLISTER, M/g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. & 


D PRODUCE COMMIS- 
RUFUS L. COL y SION MERCHARST, 
141 READE S8T., NEW YORK. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping direc- 


tions sent free on application. 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 


E. & 0. WAR jy SION MERCHANTS. 


(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washing tone-st., N. Y. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 











LOOR. #12 dav made selling our 
AGENTS ° NOVELTIES. Catalogue free. 
T. J.“HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Masg, 


ADY AGENTS WANTED to sell Weber’s Setro- 
litan Corsets and Skirt Su: 8. 





. Address <A. M. WEBER, 239 Madison 8t., Chicago, Tl. 
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“SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 


FIELD SPORTS. 


——— - 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 

100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description of 
the Game Fish of North America; Trout‘and Salmon Fish- 
ing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and River 
Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. One post- 


octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


FRANK FORESTER’S COMPLETE MANUAL. 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 

Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and 

the Rod. Art of Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Man- 

agement, and Hunting ofthe Dog. The varieties and habits 

of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


FRANK FORESTER’S AMERICAN GAME 
IN ITS SEASONS. 

Janvary. Caribou or American Reindeer.—FEBRUARY. 
Moose Deer. Wild Goose.—Marcu. Mallard and Wid- 
geon.—ApriL. American Snipe. Striped Bass.—May. 
American Trout. Brent Goose.—JUNE. Bay Snipe. God- 
wit. Salmon.—JuLty. Woodcocks.—_Aveust. Summer 
Duck. Common Deer.—SEPTEMBER. Teal.— OCTOBER. 
Quail. Bittern.—NovemBer. Ruffed Grouse. Yellow 
Perch.—DrcemBer. Canvas Back. Winter Duck. Fully 
Illustrated and Described. New edition. Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE DOG. 

By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all that 
relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenneling, and 
Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for the treat- 
ment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE BREECH LOADER. 
By Gioan. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Separa- 
tion, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


THE DEAD SHOT: 

Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use of 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 
THE CRACK SHOT: 

Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full descrip- 
tion of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; rules 
and regulations for Target Practice, and directions for Hunt- 
ing Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 
Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


PRACTICAL TROUT CULTURE. 
By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New Jer- 
sey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all that is 
requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, $1.50, 


‘AGRICULTURE. 


WOODWARD'’S GRAPERIES AND HORTE 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
houses, Conseryatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
rious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 
JAQUES MANUAL OF THE GARDEN, FARM, 

AND BARN-YARD. 

Embracing the Cultivation of Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, 
all Field Crops, Detailsot Farm Work and Rearing Domestic 
Animals. New and Revised Edition. One volume. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 
¥FOUONG FARMER'S MANUAL. 

Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical Di- 
rections for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, Fences, 
Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per- 
forming Farm Operations. Fully Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.73. 
YOUNG FARMERS MANUAL. 

Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
“Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc, Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


WILLARD’S PRACTICAL DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 

A Standard Work on Dairy Farms and Farming, Dairy 
Stock and Stock Feeding, Milk, its Management and Manu- 
facture into Butter and Cheese, History and Mode of Organi- 
zation of Butter and Cheese Factories, Dairy Utensils, etc., 
ete.. By X. A. Willard, A.M. This isa most full, practical, 
and reliable work on Dairy Husbandry, and it describes the 
recent great improvements in the Dairy Business, It is 


highly recommended by leading agricultural and other in- 
fluential journals, and isa Standard Authority. It will pay 
every one engaged in any branch of dairy business, or who 
keeps a single cow, to obtain and study this work. Prac. 
TICAL Dairy HUSBANDRY embraces 510 large octavo pages, 
is handsomely and fuliy illustrated, printed on superior 
paper, and elegantly bound. Post-paid, $3.00. 


PRACTICAL BUTTER BOOK. 

A complete treatise on Butter Making at factories and 
farm dairies, including the seiection, feeding, and manage- 
ment of stock for butter dairying--with plans for dairy 
rooms and creameries, dairy fixtures, utensils, ete. By X. 
A. Willard, A. M., Author of Practical Dairy Husbandry. 

Post-paid, $1.00, 


THE PEOPLE'S PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK. 
A Work on the Breeding, Rearing, Care, and General 
Management of Poultry. By William M. Lewis. This isone 
of the finest gotten-up works on the subject on which it 
treats, for its size and price, of any publication of the kind 
in this country. It is finely and profuscly illustrated and 
printed, and bound in extra style. Contains 224 large octavo 
pages. Contains also full descriptive Details of the art of 
Caponizing, with description of the implements used for the 
purpose. Post-paid, $1.50. 


RANDALL’S SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

With an account of the different Breeds, and general direc- 
tions in regard to summer and winter management, herd- 
ing, and the treatment of diseases. With portraits and 
other engravings. By Henry S. Randall, LL.D., with his 
letter to the Texas Almanac on Sheep Husbandry in Texas, 
and Geo. W. Kendall’s on Sheep-Raising in Texas. Octavo, 
338 pp. Post-paid, $1.50. 

RANDALI’S PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 

A Complete Treatise on the Breeding, Management, and 
Diseases of Sheep. With Illustrations. By Henry S. Randail, 
LL.D., Author of “ Sheep Husbandry in the South,” “ Fine- 
Wool Sheep Husbandry,” etc., etc. 12mo., 452 pp. 

Post-paid, $2.00. 
HUSMANN’S. GRAPES AND WINE. 

The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture of 

American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 

ELLIOTT’S LAWN AND SHADE TREES. 

For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 

Post-paid, $1.50. 

FULLER'S FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 

The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.50. 
OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE. 

A Practical Treatise on the Garden and Vineyard Culture 
of the Vine. By John Phin, Illustrated. Post-paid, $1.50. 

THE THOMERY SYSTEM OF GRAPE 

CULTURE. 

From the French, by M. Du Breuil. Illustrated. Cultiva- 
tion of the Vine upon Trellises in Northern and Central 
France, according to the New Methods in use at Thomery, 
etc. Post-paid, flexible cloth covers, 50 cts. 





THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S HORSE OF AMERICA. 


By Henry Wm. Herbert. Revised, corrected, enlarged, 
and continued to 1871, by 8. D. and B.G. Bruce. Always an 
acknowledged standard, and now the most complete and 
authentic work on the horse. With steel-engraved portraits 
of thirty of the most famous representative horses, includ- 
ing pedigrees, histories, and performances. Two superb 
royal octavo volumes of upward of 1800 pages, 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 

Vol. One. Being a compilation of the pedigrees of Ameri- 
can and imported blood horses, from the earliest records, 
with an appendix of all named animals without extended 
pedigrees prior to 1840. And a Supplement, containing a 
history of all horses and mares that have trotted in public, 
from the earliest trotting races until the close of 1866. By 
J.H. Wallace. Royal octavo of over 1,000 pages, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, beveled boards, and splendidly illus- 
trated. Post-paid, Ten Dollars, 

WALLACE’S AMERICAN TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing all that is known of the pedigrees of trotting 
horses, their ancestors and descendants, with a record of all 
published performances in which a mile was trotted, or 
paced, in 2.40 or less, from the earliest dates until the close 
of 1868, and a full record of the performances of 1869 and 
1870. Giving complete summaries of over 6,000 contests. 
With an introductory essay on the true origin of the Ameri- 
ean Trotter. Anda set of rules for the government of all 
trials of speed. By J.H. Wallace, compiler of Wallace’s 
American Stud Book. Royal octavo. Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 

HORSE. PORTRAITURE. 
Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters. Preparations 
for races, management in the stable, on the track, horse 
life, etc. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. Post octavo. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Post-paid, $3.00. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 
By E. P. ROE, 


Author of ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,” ete, 





NOTICES BY THE PREss, 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the viginity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit ot $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. , : Se 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good Sense, 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he ig no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de. 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa. 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the goj} 
than this brief idyllic sketch—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Price, Post-paid - = = = $1.80 





THE — 


Snepherd's Manual 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THEH SHEEP; 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FoR 


AMERICAN SHEPHERDS. 
By HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUS ST HATE DD. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

We like this book very much, as it treats of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep. It treats of sheep as an in- 
dustrial product ; of the summer management of sheep; 
of the best soils; of the best pastures and grasses; the 
best way to feed roots ; management of ewes and lambs; 
winter management ; breeds and breeding sheep; wool, 
its structure and uses; diseases and remedies, ete. We 
would advise every breeder to get this manual.—TZhe 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit. ~ 

Mr. Stewart is a veteran shepherd, and his knowledge 
has been gathered in the reliable, if sometimes tardy 
schoo] of experience, and by this means alone he has 
learned successfully how to meet the needs of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep in American climate, and under 
American mcthods.—The Weekly Blade, Toledo, O. 

It is a work of 252 pages, handsomely illustrated, show- 
ing the various breeds of sheep, agd contains many other 
illustrations that will be of great service to the shepherd. 
—Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

Henry Stewart has written, and Orange Judd Co.*have 
published, the most thorough and practical treatise upon 
the management and breeding of sheep, that has yet been 
prepared for the shepherd. With the exception of Ran- 
dall’s Sheep Husbandry, which relates especially to 
Merinos and fine wool, the American shepherd has hither- 
to had no help except from English works, not only out 
of date, but incomplete, giving no account of the modern 
improved breeds, or of the diseases to which they are 
subject, and the occasional paper read before the Farm- 
er’s Club. He can congratulate himself now upon the 
possession of a manual superior in every respect, and 
thoroughly trustworthy.— The World, New York. 

The book cannot fail to be of great value to all farmers 
who are breeding this kind of stock, and its sale will be 
large, especially in the West, where sheep growing is ac- 
quiring new importance.— 7he Indiana Farmer, Indiana- 
polis. 

We have seen no agricultural work for a long time 
which appears so well calculated toanswer its purpose.— 
The Dirigo Rural, Bangor, Me. ‘ 

A very practical treatise on a very important depart- 
ment of stock raising.— The Congregationalist, Boston. 

It contains a condensed amount of practical informa- 
tion, of which every farmer who attends less or more to 
sheep raising should avail himself.—The United Pres- 
byterian, Pittsburgh. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 


245 Broapway, New York. 
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oS Bo PARSONS & SONS 


OFFER AT THE 


KISSENA NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, 
AT FLUSHING, near NEW YORK, 


A Large, Well-grown Stock of Trees & Plants, 


aS 
more or less of which every one needs whto has the smallest 
piece of ground for cultivation. Planters of Orchards find 
our trees succeeding well, and multitudes who are unable 
to plant so large ly are annually enjoying the fruit, flower, 
and shade which they have procured from us. 

We invite the attention of buyers to our collection of 
standard and dwarf FRUIT TREES, Grape Vines and all 
the different smaller fruit:, berries, &c. 

To those who are adorning their places, whether large or 
small, we shall be glad toshow our collection of Ornamental 
Trees and Plants, which is unsurpassed in the country. Our 
Avenue Trees are large and vigorous. Our Lawn Trees and 
Shrubs are of the finest varieties, and we know will give 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 

Of hardy EVERGREENS we have a large and well grown 
stock, and to these we invite special attention. 

The Rose, 20 necessary to every garden, we grow on its 
own root, our experience having taught us that budded 
roses Will disappoint those who cultivate them ; some varie- 
ties we can furnish at very lowratcs. We cannot name here 
all the choice varieties of our FRUITS, nor give in detail 
the ORNAMENTAL list, but refer purchasers to our general 
priced catalogues, supplied free to all applicants. 

The first object of interest to all lovers of Country life is 
the Orchard and Fruit Garden. The following are indispensa- 
ble, and we give the prices in order that any one may torm 
accurately his estimate of expense and order at once. 

When tento a hundred of any fruit are wanted, a cor- 
responding reduction of ten per cent will be made in the 


price. Euch, 
Apples, 18 best v nusetes bcssiencaks. Kvaeeccn + -eacsnteceeesee 0.55 
a. Siberian Crab om 


Apricots, 5 best v 















Blackberries, 4 b es eee O15 
Cherries, 16 best vavietion seseeceesvesensess ee 0.50 
Currants, 12 best varieties..... vid vegienecnenwed 15 to 0.25 
INO... Uvcivasdsiee, 6: s028% Sesnsovcsres ce eee 0.25 
Grapes, hardy, 18 best varieties., . re to 0.50 

do. foreign, 12 best varieties... ..........,008 0.75 
Mulberries, 2 best varieties. ......cccccsccssss. covscccccccce 0.50 
Nectarines, 6 best varieties... 02ST 0.55 
Pee AVAGTICAN CHROSCIUEB S600. cccciccdcceeessceccersdeceee ).50 


do. M: ude ira. 
Peaches, 25 best varietie 
do. on sty stock 
Pears, standard, yar 
do. dwarf, 6 
Pius, 6 varieties 
Quinces, Orange..... 
aspberries, 3 varieties 
ORANGES, LEMONS, &« 
This collection of the genus 
includes some 75 varietics. 
can be sent by mail. 
Targerines can be furnished by the quantity, 
New Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, 
FROM JAPAN AND ELSEWHERE, 
Ornamental Trees. . 
Of these the following are the finest, although the list can 
be profitably enlarged in proportion to the extent of ground. 
The outside line of the Lawn should first be planted with 
athick belt of Evergreens ten feet apart. A back ground 
being thus formed, other trees can be embroidered upon it 
to suit the taste of the owner. In grouping, Evergreen and 
Deciduous Trees should never be planted together. Strong 
contrasts in foliage color, always produce the finest effect. 
For its rapid growth and its great beauty when young, the 
most satisfactory tree for groups and belts, where quantities 
are wanted, is the 





Citrus is very full, and 
Smail plants of these 






Norway Spruce. 

These can be furnished at prices ranging from 25 cents to 
fi. 0 each, according to the object desired by the planter. 
fany plant the belt very thickly with trees worth only $50 
per 100, and when they grow crowded, transplant some to 
Other parts of the lawn. 

For close hedges, there can be especially recommended the 

Siberian, Arbor Vitze, 

which is so hardy that an extreme cold which destroys the 
American Arbor Vite, has no effect upon this. 

They can be furnished for this purpose at $15 to $50 per 100. 

The golden-tipped Hevey and the globe-shaped Pare 
sons are also excellent varieties of Arbor Vite for he dges 

Our collection of Evergreens includes many novelties not 
known elsewhere, many of which are imported directly 
from Japan. Among the many varieties comprised in this 


collection are the following: 


Tac. to 2.00 each. 















Bic ahe cnn raeaaciqewaaieee > dc. to 1.00 
Cephalotaxus, si 00. cach. —Cryptomeria,.... a 
EE RES a anna Hl | Wie 
re SR WBON 565 Sc ckdcae cooks 10° 
Junipers, BS WETICN 55 Gi ds kiccs Kawase to1.00 * 
Firs, 15 varieties., Fa to 2.00 * 
Pines, 22 varieties.. toz200 *“ 
Podocarpus.......... 100 
Retinospor: M, Ad variCtiOgs.. «<clcsa.écdseis sas 0c. to 1.50 
This is a most valuabie class of plants 
from Japan, more har dy than the Arbor 
Vitee, and of many graceful forms. 
The aurea retains its rich golden color 
throughout the Autumn and Winter, 
makes a beautiful hedge, and is very 
valuable for house decoration. 
Yews, 10 varieties inten cies verses sites tee « 
MMMDOUD S veesssns0s¥s0dbsees \2:50cise0cscactey tO 180-29 








FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Box, 4 varieties....... path cocbScctanesevisuabce 50c.to 0.75 % 
Evergreen Thorn........ 025 
Perfectly hard and 
beautiful and impervious. 


inakes ‘a hedge 
$.0 per 100. 






Fe ee eee rs Se as “ 
Berberries, 3 varieties 07% 
Winter Beri. ais «sine cecadenaoansebes 0.50 * 


hododendrons, :ccording to size.......75c. to 2.00 “* 

The Rhododendron is the most beautiful Evergreen known, 
The broad evergreen foliage, with its glossy richness, would 
alone entitle it to the first rank, but when this is crowned in 
June with many clusters of flowers, each cluster large 
enough for a lady’s bouquet, and each variety having its 
own color, white, blue, purple, delicate shell, cherry, lilac, 
mauve and crimson, superb fitly describes its appearance. 
They can be planted singly upon the lawn or in a city 
garden, and are also very effective in a mass of one or two 
dozen. For a conservatory, they are showy, and some of the 
best and most brilliant colors are found among the half- 
hardy varieties. 

Deciduous Trees. 

Of these, as well as of Evergreens, we have been successful 
in gathering together a collection of novelties which are 
not equaled in this country or in Europe. 

Orders which are being received from Europe recognize 
this, To mention them all would require a transcript of our 
catalogue, but the following list includessome of the best of 


them, as well as the old standard sorts. Each. 
Maples, 30 varieties.............. seeeneee Seeacccesees 50c. to 1.00 
Horse en 3 varieties, iicasieees epecenaseoncecces Fdc. to 1.00 

do. ed flowering.. pave cadet ly 
Ailantus, 75c. each. — Alder, Cut-leaved.......... a 















Birch, 6 varieties. 
do. Weeping Cut-leaved.. 


Oe ee eer ee er eer) 


Go: PUPPIES. 6666 <0 8 
Catalpa, Golden 0.50 
Chestnut, 4 varieties. ‘ -50c. to 2. 
Cherries, Ornamental, 6 varieties... .50c. to 1 


Dogw ood, 35c. each. —Purple H Hazel, 

Hawthorn, 23 Md eon donee ee 
Persimon, 2 varieties 
Beech, 8 varieties 
Ash, 16 varieties.. 
anes gain 3 va 


















Wee eping. 
Kentucky Coffee, 7c. erch.— Witch Hazel: 0.50 
Halesia or Snowdrop Tree............60+ 0.50 
Kolreuteria, a beautiful flowering = ree.. 0.75 
Laburnum, 6 varieties............. 50c. to 0.75 
L iquidamber, Se. cach.—Tulip ‘Tree... 0.75 
Apples, flowering and double........ . 0.50 
WER OUIRO 10 GOTT O aiiisincen ucnsckechcenananas encons 75c. to 2.00 
These include all the Chinese varieties, and all 
the Japanese importations. They flower before 
the leaves appear, and are noted for their 
beauty. Aset of ten will be furnished for $5. 
Dealers are especially invited to examine these, 
which can be furnished low by the quantity. 
Peaches, double and purple,........cccseceseeee es 0.50 
OPIGDEAl PIANC) nc s.0:0009.0050-+- -cesccetavencecce-cce 1.00 
POAT, F FR vnvtcscncnasns scsgcaocnxesessseed 50c. to 0.75 
Oaks, 24 varieties, (sets of 10 for $5.00).. -e.-. SUC. to 2.00 
Purple Fringe.............. 1.50 . 
Locust, 5 varieties. 0.75 
Salisburia, Cc. Cac 1.00 
Willows, 9 varieties. 1.50 
Sorbus, 10 varicties........... ae = 1.00 
Cy oceans, Chinese, very beautiful. . . 1.50 
We eping American, very beautiful. .:... 2.00 
Lindens, BD VRTIIIID Ss ccccccccsverssve ddsaehewectecese T5c. to 1.00 
Elms, 16 varieties..... cseerss cocess tite Mean 
do. Weeping Slippery, WOES MU Gs5 ice cssccasens 2.00 
WERQHTER PU oe occ. cs cacake ssctp secs s baceesioesee was : 1.50 
Hardy Deciduous Shrubs. 
Each 
0 


Dewarl BUMONG So socicia ccc ss <iccacceccsssveccscncasennbeses 
Ghent Azaleas—These are among the most beautiful of 
plants with flowers of the most rich and varied col- 
ors. A group of them is a thing to be aR Es 
They comprise 86 varieties........ ......--.00+ coe 151 
Azalea amezena—very desirable hardy bedding .. “y 
Berberry, purple, 50c. each.—Callicarpa, American 
























Sweet scente Shrub, 50c. each.—_Red Dogwood.. 
Japan eS PCRPICHOM Ys istic asados-nacnadsereone 
Cytisus Incamats, .........scccrsccscceseses ° 
Daphne cneorum, fragrant and beautiful 
et a 5 varieties, 35c. each.—Bush Honeysuckle 0.50 
Burning Bush (Euonymms)..........- ceeseeses-sseeee 35 to 0. = 
Exochdrda, 5c. each.—Forsythia, ’ varieties ............ 0.35 
Altheas, 9 varieties SNR « sednekpnegibes esse eose 4 035 
Hydrangea, 12 varieties..........- Ci Siac ees caxesees 0.50 
St. John’s Wort, 2 varieties..........- Seige scenes ia 0.35 
Japan Dwart Catalpa Eoaedbeaes Sasenoe eee a 0.50 
White Fringe, very fin€........ccccccscccccccccccercecseess 0.50 
Japan Judas bres beautifu i thse vient eekenen au 1.00 
Jasmine, yellow, 35c. each.—Poten | Calapan rset +39 
Honey suckle, upright, 5 varieties. 
Dwarf Horse Chestnut.............++ 
Syringo, (Philadelphus), 12 varieties........ 
Plums, double flowering, 2 varieties. ...... ....eeseeeeees 5 
Currant, Gordon’s,......cseseessseeeseees ce eveccesccosssece 0.50 
Willows, 4 Varicties.........cceee ceceeeetreeeeeeeeeeseeeees 0.85 
BPirwns; 29 VAPICUIES.. 0.00. canoes acco scasedsovsscuases sess 0.35 
Symphoricarpus, 4 Varictics.......s.seeeeeeeeeeeeees ssee+ 0.35 
LilaCS, 15 VATICTICS........ccccccesscccceccceecccecceces 35 to 0.75 
Tamarix, 4 varieties. svecsesecccs 3 
Snowball, 35c. cach. Pt ga Very fine.......cceccees coves 0.95 
8 other varieties......... Wéib Chass pedewsesats eer 
Weigelia, 14 varieties... ...cecec--sseccceee wsesangeyeenees 0.35 
Vines and Creepers. # 
Akebia quinata............-. ccccccccess O50 
Virginia Creeper, 3 varieties. -- 0.35 
Bitter Sweet.........--00.0+-+ - 0.35 
Clematis, 8 superb vere. 0.75 
Honeysuckles, 10 variet 0.50 
Moonseed, 50c. each. ~Virstia a: weitbes sees 0.35 
Trumpet Creeper, 5 varieti es... cabs ° .35 to 0.50 
dkanecdaccdsecncicdsece-<<-5 50g eee 


Wistaria, 7 varieties.. 
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Half Hardy Plants. 


Camellia Japonica, | 250 varieties......... éuideupeaduhe side «. 0.75 
Azaleas, Chinese, 170 varieties,............ © e0svegcaentee 
Ferns, exotic, 63 varieties, some very rare... Wageleel 35 to 3.00 
Roses. : 
Remontant or Hybrid Perpetual................0000000: 
ro sic and comprising 7% of the mga selected 
heen ad pads Chis Sheik te alah o haces alk Waar es ee’ 2 
Bourbon, 10 of the most selected sorts. wetccaees é 
Pitasivenss POSTE eRe 50 
Ga rden, 20 sh Sannccbvegenecesent 
Climbing, 10 5: Miu: “Ses daith alee eae ea 


Tea, Ch na, and Noisette, 80 of the most selected sorts.. 035 
A reduction will be made when 100 or 1,000 are taken. 


Sent Everywhere by Mail. 


All the Deciduous Shrubs, Vines and Creepers, 
Roses, and some other plants, can be sent by Mail, ‘They 
are best sent of small size, if cut down to two or three 
eyes. They grow so rapidly that they will prove as satistac- 
tory as larger plants sent ina box. The postage and cost of 
packing will be paid by us, and our compensation for this 
expense will be in the smaller size. Those who order to be 
sent by mail, which can be safely done unti! January, will 
therefore only remit the price of the plants, 

For all plantssent in boxes, the charge for thorough pack- 
ing will be for material only. 

We would impress upon purchasers the great 
superiority of the Autumn for deciduous plant- 
ing. On all plants we make a liberal discount 
when large quantities are taken, and we would 
call the attention of 

DEALERS 
to the great advantages which the completeness 
of our collection presents. To these wecan offer 
Siberian Arbor Vite at very low rates by the 


1,000. 

} CLUBS 
can be formed, by which the wholesale price can 
be made available, and the cost of transporta- 
tion diminished. 

The Proprietors do not trust their sales to irresponsible 
men, whose only object is to make large commissions, ir- 
respective of the interest of the purchaser or the reputauc— 
of the proprietors. 

The Nurseries are accessible by Railroad to Flushing from 
Long Island City in half an hour, From the latter place 
Ferries cross to 34th Street and to James Slip, New York. 
On reaching Main St. or Bridge St. depots in Flushing, any 
of the hacks will bring visitors to our ground free of charge. 
They should be ordered to go to the Kissena Nurseries, 


New and Rare Hardy Trees and Shrubs 
from Japan and elsewhere, 
A list of these, including the remarkable JAPANESE 
MAPLES, will be sent by mail to all applicants. 
Many of these plants can be sent by MAIL. 


Houses and Lots for Sale. 


The Subscriber offers for sale, on the most favorable terms, 
either in single lots or in large plots, the most eligible build: 
ing lots in the center of the town of Flushing, where are 
churches, schools, stores of all sorts, an abundant supply of 
water forced into every house, 2 good syste _ of sewerage, 
ensuring good health, an unsurpassed railroad communica- 
tion of less than half’ an hour with the New York ferries, 
and an intelligent and cultivated society. 

Good water communication, and fresli ee supply, make 
this place as desirable as Newark and other towns for 
manufacturing, and for this purpose he can offer tracts 
ot land at very reasonable rates, 

He has built a number of houses, and has i em gem | two 
which are for sale or to let. Cnc is 42 feet front, with pi- 
nzza, and shaded by large elm trees. It has parlor, library, 
and four bedrooms, 16x18; seine: room, 18x20, and three 
sinaller bedrooms, It has all desirable plumbing, the best 
furnace and range, and is built in the most substantial man- 
ner, With flusn siding, The lot is on high eoeet, within 
seven minutes walk of the depot, and has 150 feet of front, 
with 200 feet of depth. A large part of the purchase money 

can remain on bond and mortgage as long as desired. 

The other house isa 


Large and Commedious Dwelling, 


It has a Mansard roof, Doric — on ed sides, and Ro- 
‘man porte-cochere. The cellar wall is of blue flat stone 
two feet thick, and the frame of heavy timber, is. cov vered 
with clear flush siding, filled in with brick. The parlor and 
a are 16x25, the library is 16x15, finished with E 
lish oak, and there are ten sleeping rooms, most of them 1 x 
18. The stairs are solid oak, the pantries are large, there are 
two water closets and two bath-rooms, abundantly supplied 
with water from the Flushing Water-works. Wire fly-nets 
are in every window on the first and second floor, and the 
owner has placed in the house all the little conveniences 
which thirty pears. experience of country life haye taught 
him to be desirable. 

The lot is 225 feet wide, and 857 feet deep. It fronts on two 
streets, and has numerous specimens of rare trees 25 to 75 
years old. For lar; nge specimens of very rare varieties of. 
evergreen and deciduous. trees and shrubs, this is equalled 
by only two or three other places in the United States. In 
the growth of trees, time is more than money, and to those 
who cannot wait, this place affords an opportunity rarely 
offered, to obtain a large and unusual collection of trees 
planted with regard to p — effects of color, 


For further information a appl Pihsons Flushing, ¥. ¥. 
‘7 o > e 
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TEAS and COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


In Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selliag our goods. 

SEND FOLLY NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
(P. O. Box 5643.) 81 and 83 Vescy St., New York. 
RENE. your subscription to the NEW JERSEY 
AGRICULTURIST. 50 ets. per year. 

DOWNINC’S 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


- Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 
“ADAPTED TO 
NORTH AMERICA; 


WITH A VIEW TO THE 
Emprovement of Country Residences. 


Comprising historical notices and general principles of the 
art, directions for laying out grounds and arranging planta- 
tions,-the description and cultivation of hardy trees, decora- 
tive accompaniments of the house and grounds, the forma- 
tion of pieces of artificial water, flower gardens, etc.,—with 


Remarks on Rural Architecture. 
By the late A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


containing some remarks about country places, and the best 
methods of making them ; also an account of the newer de- 
ciduous and evergreen plants, lately introduced into culti- 
vation, both hardy and half-hardy, 


AND A SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 


bringing down to the present time some brief account of the 
various trees and sh:ubs whictr have been introduced since 
the former Supplement was published, (in 1859), 


By HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


with thirty-nine engravings on wood, six on stone, and six 
on steel, one of which is a fine portrait of the author. 


Price, Post-Paid, - - - $6.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


A COPPER BULL-RING, 


2% inches in diameter, of the 

most approved pattern, with 

screw-driver for putting it to- 

gether, will be sent, prepaid, on 

receipt of $1.00. Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

245 Broapway, New York. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used in- ringing 
a bull, and on page J3 (January) and 
page 97 (March) of this Journal for 1873 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have bronght out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their mannfacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealers can receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 81.99 ner line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Pag, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—81.50 per line, 

Page next to Reading and Last Corer Page~S2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than @2.00 each insertion. 

GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages. 15 cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page. 25 cents per line, 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
S2"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 

Address all orders to 
. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New York. 




















REDUCED CUT OF PERSPECTIVE VIEW, PLATE 28. 


WOOLLETT’S 
VILLAS AND COTTAGES; 


HOMES FOR ALL. 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Showing Plans, Elevations and Views of tweive Villas and 
ten Cottages, being a Collection of Dwellings suited 
to various individual wants and adapted 
to different localities. 
This is a most picturesque and pleasing work and is well 
adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo., of forty 
8x12 plates, Cloth; Price, Post-paid, $3.00. 


Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads 

Containing 46 plates, showing a variety of designs for 
Homesteads, Stables, Ice and Milk Houses, Details, etc., all 
to scale; also Specifications and Description. 8yo. Cloth. 


$3.50. 


Detail Cottage and Constructive 
Architecture. 


Containing Seventy-five large Lithographic Plates, under 
the Direction of A.J. Bicknell, showing a great variety of 
Designs for Cornices, Brackets, Windows and Window 
Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay and Dormer Windows, 
Observatories, Towers, Chimney Tops, Balconies, Canopies, 
Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Ornaments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, 
Architraves, Mantels, Plaster Finish, etc., including Forty- 
five Perspectives, Elevations, and Plans of Modern Designs 
for Cottages, with Details, and Eighteen Elevations of Sum- 
mer Houses, Villas, Sea-Side Cottages, and Country Houses, 
together with Fourteen Designs of Street and Store Fronts, 
with inside finish for Stores and Banks ; also, Framings for 
Dwellings, Barns, Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., 
et:., making in all a Practical Book for Architects, Carpen- 
ters, and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling 
Wood, Stone, or Brick Buildings. One’ large Quarto Volume, 
sent Frpe by mail or express on receipt of price, $10.00. 
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let 


Buildings, with 


Wooden and Brick 
Details. 


Under Direction of A. J. Bicknell. Containing One Hun- 
dred and Si-ty Plates of Plans, Elevations, Views, Sections, 
and Details. of Villas, Cottages, Farm Houses, Country Seats, 
Street Fronts for Dwellings, Store Fronts, Banks, Athene- 
um, Library, Town Hall, Masonic Hall, Hotels, Opera House, 
Court House, School. Houses, Churches, Railway Stations, 
Stables and Carriage Houses, Out-Buildings, Summer 


PRACTICAL BOOKS, — 


Suited to the wants of Architects, Carpenters, Builders, and al} who 
contemplate building or remodeling Frame or Brick Build- 
ings of any Size or Cost. 


BICKNELL’S « 
Village Builder, with Supplement, 

Shows Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Villas, Subur. 
ban Residences, Farm Houses, Stables and Carriage Houses 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Churches, Court Houses, and 
a Modern Jail. Ajdso Exterior and Interior Details for Pub- 
lic and Private Buildings, with approved form of Contract 
and Specifications, containing Seventy-seven Plates, drawn 
to Scale, giving the Style and Cost of Building in different 
parts of the country, being an original work, comprising the 
Designs of 20 Architects, representing the New England 
Middle, Western, and South-Western States. One large 
Quarto Volume. Price, with Supplement, Post-paid, $12.99 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


Contains Twenty Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and 
Practical Designs for Country and Suburban Residences of 
Moderate Cost, with Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Va- 
riety of Details, all drawn to Scale ; also, a full set of Spe- 
cifications, with approved form of Contract, and Estimates 
ofcost. Onesuperb quarto volume. Price, post-paid, 9.00, 





Carpenters and Builders’ Assistant, 
And Wood-Workers’ Guide, 


By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder, 
Containing Twenty-three Plates, fully described. Also, 
Tables of the Strength of Materials, Length of Braces,’ 
where the Run is given, and Length of Run where the Brace 
is given, Technical Terms used by Carpenters. etc., etc. 8yo, 
volume, bound in cloth. Price, post-paid, $3. 





The American Stair-Builders’ Guide, 
By L. D. GOULD 
Tllustrated by 82 Original Plates fully described and drawn 
to scale. One 8yo. volume, price, post-paid, $4.00. 


Guillaume’s Interior Architecture, 


Containing Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs 
and Eight Sections for Doors, Stairs, Window Finish, Man- 
tels, Wainscoting, &c.,and Two Elevations for Dwellings in 
French and Italian Style. One folio volume, flexible cloth, 
post-paid, $3.00. 








Houses, Ice Houses, Boat House, Gateways, and Fences ; in- 
cluding a Double Plate, showing a Street View of Twelve 
Dwellings, and a variety of miscellaneous Exterior and In- | 
terior Designs and Details for Plaster, Wood, Brick, and | 
Stone Finish ; also, Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, 
New York Form of Contract, Schedule of Charges endorsed 
by the American Institute of Architects, etc. Elevations, 
Plans, and Details to Scale. 

2 Volumes. Large Quartos. -Vol.1 contains Plates 1 to 80, 
Vol. 2, Plates 81 to 160, each strongly bound in half leather, 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, $18.00. When desired, 





the Volumes will be supplied separately on receipt of $9.00. 
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A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Hallett’s Specifications, 


To which has been added the Form of Contract in general 
use in the City of New York, which has also been revised, 
and now first published in its present form. Blank specifica- 
tions for Frame Houses, costing from Two Thousand to 
Twenty Thousand Dollars, carefully written by William T. 
Hallett, Architect. They consist in their various sections 
of Carpenter and Joiner, Tinner, Plumber, Slater, Painter, 
and Mason. Printed on large size letter-paper, and neatly 
bound in papercover. Price, $1.75 per set. 


Hallett’s Builder’s Contracts, 10 Cts, 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder, $10.00. 


Full Duplicate Sets of Drawings for 
ATWOOD’S 


Swiss Gothic Model Frame Cottage. 


Comprising all the working Plans, Elevations, principal 
Exterior and Interior Details, as follows: Plates 1, 2,3, and 
4, size 22x28 in., show all the Elevaticns and Plans, scale, 
4feet to aninch. Price, $5. Plates 5 and 6, size 22x28 in., 
show the principal Exterior and Interior Details, scale, 4 
full size. Price of Details, including complete Specifica- 
tions and Bill of Materials, $5.00. 


Wither’s Church Architecture, 


Illustrated with Plans, Elevations and Views of Twenty- 
one Churches and Two School-Houses, Photo-lithographed 
from Original Drawings ; also, full descriptive letter-press, 
which includes numerous Engravings on Wood, showing 
construction and Details. One large volume of fifty-one 
9x14 plates, substantially bound in extra cloth, sent by mail 
or express, to any part of the United States, upon receipt of 
price, $15.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorks. 
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